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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 


DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive) 





the system of distribution, so long as efficiency is 
taken for the test of desert. For itisno part of the 
system itself that competition must be greatest 
at the bottom and least at the top, and that the 
hardest and most monotonous labour shonld thus 
have to rank as least efficient. A considerable 
part of the rise in the average wages of ınanual 
abour has been due to the rise in occupation. 

‘The constant tendency away from agriculture and the tex- 
tiles, where the average earnings of all employed, either through 
the low relative wages of the male (as in agriculture), or the 
large relative employment of lower-paid women and children, 
are low, towards the more highly-paid engineering, mining, and 
building industries, has had the effect of increasing the average 
earnings of all employed in industrial occupations more rapidly 
than the earnings in the occupations taken separately. ... The 
Standard of Comfort of the British wage-earner is now, on the 
average, not less than 50 per cent, and probably nearer 80 per 
cent, higher than that of his predecessor in 1850, and of this 
advance more than one-half has been obtained during the past 
quarter of a century’ (Q. H. Wood, Journ. Roy. Stat. Soc., 1909, 
pp. 98, 101). 

(d) The share to enterprise.—Profit is what re- 
mains of tlıe price of the product after the employer 
has paid the other shares. There are all grades 
of enterprise, from those requiring little capital 
and ability to those requiring much, and ordinarily 
there is competition at all grades with other em- 
ploying individuals or companies. The individual 
preit is frequently little more than the salary of a 

ired manager at the same grade, and, consider- 
ing the number of failures, the average is possibly 
less. 

‘There is good reason to believe that the community gets its 
employing done for it more cheaply than it gets any other 
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service, just hecause the speculation and the free life are very 
large elements in the real remuneration’ (Smart, The Distribu- 
tion of Income, p. 163). 

The existence of the employer and his profit, 
which distinguishes the present system from its 
predecessors, has often been regarded as its defect ; 
and Socialism (q.v.) is the view that this function 
should be undertaken by the State, and not by 
individuals or companies. The discussion on the 
question is beyond the scope of this article; but it 
may be repeated, on behalf of the present system, 
that many of the current economic evils are wrongly 
charged against it. The system of distribution 
would not be affected, for example, by any measures 
of taxation and expenditure that aimed at a better 
distribution of wealth ; and the regulation of mono- 
polies is an essential office of Government, which 
has given freedom from its old eontrol only because 
it has found a more effectual substitute in competi- 
tion. The most serions defects lie in competition 
itself ; but the defects are not all inevitable, and 
they prevent the very efficiency which the system 
is meant to bring out. Cf. art. COMPETITION. 

LITERATURE.—AN the text-hooks in economics give a promi- 
nent place to distrihntion ; several hooks are confined to the 
subject, the most distinctive heing J. B. Clark, The Distribu- 
tien of Wealth, London, 1900, and W. Smart, The Distribution 
of Income, Glasgow, 1899. Wages, interest, and rent have each 
a large literature; and the recent works on monopolies and 
trusts may he regarded as the special authorities on profits. In 
comparative statistics regarding wages, special reference mar 
be made to the work done by Rowley and Wood, and for 
current comparisons there are the Reports of the Board of 
Trade mentioned under art. CONSUMPTION (Economic), to which 
has now to be added the corresponding Report on Wages and 
the Cost of Living in U.S.A. (1911). W. MITCHELL. 
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Introductory (H. J. ROSE), p. 775. 
American (L. SPENCE), p: 780. 
Assyro-Babylonian (L. W. KING), p. 783. 
Buddhist (L. A. WADDELL), p. 786. 
Burmese.—See BURMA. 

Celtic (G. DOTTIN), p. 787. 

Christian (T. BARNS), p. 788. 

Egyptian (G. FOUCART), p. 792. 

Greek (H. J. RosE), p. 796. 


DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
By ‘divination’ is meant the endeavour to obtain 
information about things future or otherwise re- 
moved from ordinary perception, by consulting 
informants other than human. While mostly 
directed to foretelling coming events, it is not 
confined to this, but may seek to find out, e.g., 
what is going on at home while the inquirer is 
abroad. Ancient as well as modern thinkers have 
repeatedly denounced it and exposed its fallacy ; 
nevertheless it is still practised all over the world 
by the more backward races of mankind and by 
uneducated members of the civilized peoples. 
Even under the highest religions — Buddhism, 
Isläm, Judaism, Christjanity itself—diviners, like 
other magicians, have continued to flourish, al- 
though their arts form no part of the prevailing 
rites and beliefs, and, indeed, have been often and 
vigorously denounced by the leaders of religion. 
Like other pseudo-sciences, divination rests on 
very ancient and wide-spread convictions, inherited 
from lower levels of culture; and its great strong- 
hold is in the utter inability of the undeveloped 
human mind to understand and appreciate a nega- 
tive argument. No doubt wilful deceit on the 
part of diviners has done much to retain their hold 
on popular belief ; but for the most part they have 
been the dupes of their own pretensions, and, like 
their consultants, have remembered successful pre- 
dictions and forgotten unsuccessful ones. 


Indian (H. JACOB), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. REvon), p. 801. 

Jewish (M. GASTER), p. 806. 
Litu-Slavic (O. SCHRADER), p. 814. 
Muslim (D. S. MARGOLIOUTH), p. 816. 
Persian (L. H. GRAY), p. 818. 

Roman (G. Wissowa), p. 820. 
Teutonic (C. J. GASKELL), p. 827. 
Vedic (G. M. BOLLING), p. 827. 


tain order and logicality in its structure, once its 
erroneous premisses are granted ; although it must 
be nes that the logie of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized man—or, for that matter, of our own 
children—is much less stringent than ours, and 
less quick to detect fallacies. Indeed, the whole 
argument for divination may be said to be based 
on a glaring fallacy of ‘ambiguous middle.’ To 
explain this, it is necessary to consider what train 
of thought may be supposed to have given rise to 
the beliefs under discussion. 

Perhaps the first idea which suggests itself is 
that divination grew outof false induction. A sav- 
age, we may imagine, noticed a bird, for instance, 
behaving in a peculiar way, and soon afterwards 
met with some mishap. He put the two happen- 
ings together, did the same in several other cases, 
and came to the conclusion that such-and-such a 
movement on the part of a hawk or parrot meant 
that the observer was iu danger of a bad fall, 
or would have no luck if he went fishing. That 
such a train of reasoning may often have taken 
place we do not deny ; but we are of opinion that 
such a process would not be likely to lead to any- 
thing more than a miscellaneous series of omens, 
not a system such as divination often is among 
quite uncivilized races. Also it would result in 
the most arbitrary relations between omen and 
subsequent event; whereas between the sign and 
the thing signified there very often exists, allow- 


Divination is a psendo-seience, and has a cer- i ing for uncivilized ways of thought, a perfectly 
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rational connexion, sometimes amounting to 
causality. 

It seems, then, more likely that divination 


should be treated as a branch of sympathetic 
magic, and regarded as a deduction or series of 
deductions from a vaguely conceived principle of 
something like the uniformity of Nature. The 
reasoning may be thus paraphrased in our definite 
phraseology: like causes produce like effects; 
therefore this occurrence, which is like that other 
one, will produce a like result. The fallacy lies 
in the ambiguity of ‘like,’ and the reasoner’s in- 
ability to differentiate between those things whose 
likeness to one another is real and essential and 
those which bear only an accidental or fanciful 
resemblance to one another. Thus, ‘ whistling for 
a wind’ rests on the likeness between whistling 
and the rush of an actual breeze; while in the 
realm of omens, the Melanesian belief, that, if a 
non-domestic animal, entering the house,! makes 
any outcry, a death will ensne, seems to rest on 
the resemblance of the strange creature’s cry to 
the wailing of mourners. How real the causal 
connexion is often felt to be is clear from the 
innumerable cases in all grades of civilization of 
avoidance or neutralization of bad omens—taking 
away the cause, that is, to prevent the effect. 
Thus the Manipuris, if they meet with a mole on 
a journey—a bad omen—try to kill it (Hodson, 
p- 132). 

But this simple process is not in itself sufficient 
to account for all the ramifications of the diviner’s 
art.?2 At least two main developments must be 
noted. The first is the elaboration of the sup- 
posedly causal or quasi-causal connexion between 
omen aud event into a system, often very complex 
and intricate, of symbolism—a system, the gaps 
in which, as Tylor notes, are apt to be filled by 
the invention of new omens, arbitrarily, or on the 
analogy of those already existing. The second 
comes with the advance of religious belief and the 
growing importance of deities of one sort or an- 
other. Men come to think of omens as sent by 
them. A good example of this is the Dayak idea 
that the hawk, their chief omen bird, while it 
sometimes comes of its own accord to foretell 
the future, is regularly the messenger of Balli 
Penyalong, the Supreme Being.’ Finally, it must 
be remembered that, although the chief source of 
divination is probably sympathetic magic, other 
ideas have contributed to the long list of omens.* 

Divination may be roughly divided into two 
kinds: (a) ‘automatic’ divination, in which an 
omen is looked for and interpreted, so to speak, in 
its own right, with no thought of appeal to any 
supernormal power, god, or spirit; and (6) divina- 
tion proper, in the strict etymological sense of the 
word, which inquires of some sort of a deity, 
generally by means of signs conceived of as being 
sent by him. But of many cases it is hard to say 
which category they fall under. Take the well- 
known method of divining by the Bible and key ; 
we doubt if the people who use this method could 
say definitely AG: they suppose the answer 
to be sent by God or to come from some quasi- 
magical power inherent in the book itself. The 
same applies to many such survivals; one is in 
doubt whether to consider them purely magical or 
affected by the current religion. For the purposes 
of this article, we shall elassify divination accord- 
ing to the means employed, noting roughly the 
distribution of each. 

1 For the ominous aature of euch an occurrence in general, 
eee below. à 

2 It should be noted that, although no people apparently is 
without some system of divination, the ruder tribes (e.g. the 
Australian blacks) have only very rudimeatary ideas of it, aad 
seem to use it but little. 


3 Hose-McDougall, in JAI xxxi. 179. 
4 See esp. § 7, on * Divivatioa from animale.’ 


1. Dreams.—That a dream may be in some way 
prophetic is a view held by all races at all times, 
and still popular, to judge by the numerous 
modern dream-books.! The simplest form is that 
the dreamer sees, as actually as if he were awake, 
what is being done or at least contemplated. A 
recent book? gives an excellent account of the 
way the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco regard 
dreams. We quote a typical case: 

t A spirit appeared in the form of a horaed beetle, and, flying 
round the eleeper several times, eventually entered his body ia 
the vicinity of the knee. The pain of its eatrance was dis- 
tinctly felt. The sleeper, awakening, noticed no mark or other 
sign of injury. The paio, however, wae etill slightly felt. 
What explanation could there be, according to the Iadiao’s 
way of thiaking, except that an actual beetle had eatered, 
poseessed by a spirit?” 

The explanation usually given by savages is that 
the dreamer’s soul, or one of his souls,’ goes awa 
from his body and sees the things he dreams of. 
Hence the reluctance among many uncivilized 
peoples to awaken a sleeper—his soul may be shut 
out, or an evil spirit get in, ete. 

Another idea is that the temporarily liberated 
spirit visits the spirit world and there secures 
information. This, we gather, is the Ewe belief,‘ 
and it is frequently met with elsewhere. Or the 
revelation may be given by spirits visiting the 
dreamer. An excellent example of this is found in 
the skull-divination of the Torres Straits’ natives. 
A. skull, preferably that of a kinsman, is placed, 
after sundry honorific ceremonies, beside the 
pillow of the consultant. In his sleep he bears it 
speaking to him, with a sound like teeth chatter- 
ing. The modern method of putting bridescake 
under one’s pillow would seem to be a survival of 
an even cruder kind of magic. Finally, a god, not 
a mere ancestral spirit, may choose this method of 
sending an oracle, and in that case the dream is 
generally sought for by sleeping in a holy place— 
the Greek é¢yxolunots (see DIVINATION [Greek]). An 
example from lower culture is the N. Amer. Indian 
custom—found also among the Dayaks—of goin 
to some solitary and more or less holy or haunte 
spot, to learn in a dream or ecstatic vision the 
identity of one’s guardian spirit. 

But, even with the simplest and crudest ideas of 
dream-divination, it soon becomes clear that all 
dreams cannot be taken literally. To enumerate 
all the methods of interpretation would be an end- 
less task; perhaps the simplest case is that in 
which the dreamer dreams of something which, if 
actually seen, would be ominous: ¢.g. in certain 
parts of Australia, to dream of ‘old-man’ kan- 
garoos sitting about the camp presages the advent, 
not of kangaroos, bnt of danger ; and the kangaroo 
sometimes gives omens to men awake.® With the 
increasing complication of dream-interpreting, the 
services of a professional diviner become necessary. 
He may either dream himself, like the Melanesian 
tatua goregore,’ or interpret other people’s dreams, 
like the Naga maiba.® 

Distribution: world-wide. Typical cases are: 
literal interpretation (Sea Dayaks);® symbolic 
dreams (Malays). 

2. Presentiments may perhaps be noticed here, 
although they hardly amount to actual divination. 
The Zulus, for instance, believe that a man look- 

1 See Aristotle, De div. e somn., for an eminently clear-beaded 
discussion of this belief. 

2 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, 
1911, p. 127 ff. i a 

3 Men have several souls apiece, according, £.9., to the Sea 


Dayake. 

4 Spieth, p. 564. 5 Camb. Exp. p. 361 ff. 

6 Howitt, p. 400ff. ; ef. Hodson, p. 129: ‘The Tangkhuls say 
that a man who is attacked by a buffalo will lose any laweuit 
in which he happeas at that time to beiavolved. They also 
believe that, if a man dreams tbat be is attacked by a buffalo, 
he will suffer similar misfortune.’ 

7 Codrington, p. 208. 8 Hodson, p. 129. 

8 Gomes, Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks, 1911, p. 161 

10 Skeat, p. 532 ff. 
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ing for a thing sometimes ‘fcels internally a 
pointing’ which will guide him aright; ‘bnt if it 
is done by mere head-gnessing . . . he generally 
misses the mark,’ to quote a Zuln cited by 
Callaway. 

Distribution: not specifically mentioned by 
most of our anthorities, but may be presumed to 
be universal or nearly so. 

From these cases, in which a man may almost 
be said to prophesy to himself, we turn to the 
large class oi— 

3. Divination from bodily actions. — Of the 
various involuntary movements and noises of 
which the human body is capable, perhaps sneez- 
ing is the one most universally regarded as 
ominons, and, in nearly all cases, as a bad omen. 
The reason is apparently that it is feared that the 
internal convulsion may disturb or drive ont the 
soul.! Hence the common custom of blessing 
the sneezer, prevalent alike in civilized Germany 
(Gesundheit !) and among the Nandi (Ko’-weit-in 
Asis, ‘God be good to yon!’) We cannot recall 
any non-classical examples of the idea that a 
sneeze is a sign sent to denote Divine approval of 
words or actions (see DIVINATION [Greek)). 

A curious form of divination is the Melanesian 
so ilo. In this, the hands are rubbed above the 
head and a ghost (¢indalo) invoked by a magic 
song. A cracking of the joints, variously signih- 
cant according to the particular joint which cracks, 
is taken to be the spirit’s answer (Codrington, 211). 
Other ominous signs are hiccuping, the twitching of 
an eyelid, and so on; bnt these omens are mostly 
trivial and not much regarded either by savages or 
by civilized races. The sneeze, stumbling,? and so 
ilo are the only really important ones we know of. 
Some voluntary actions are considered unlucky, 
and therefore avoided, by various races ;® bnt this 
is hardly divination, nor is the idea that ‘ praise 
te the face is open disgrace ’—very common among 
many peoples from Europeans downwards—pro- 
perly germane to our subject. 

Distribution: important cases given above; 
minor omens from bodily actions are world-wide. 

All the above forms of divination depend upon 
a more or less normal condition; we now proceed 
to consider those which depend upon an abnormal 
state of body or mind, or both. 

4. Divination by ordeal may be thus classed. 
Ordeals are of two kinds: either a suspected per- 
son (or the suspect and his accuser) is subjected to 
some process which would normally injure or en- 
danger him; or the process is a magical one, with 
pe to hurt the guilty, but not the innocent. 

xamples of the first class are the ancient European 
‘judgment of God’ or ‘wager by battle,’ and the 
Gold Coast method of making, ¢.g., a wife suspected 
of infidelity plunge her hand into boiling oil.4 
The innocent and wrongfully accused person is 
Divinely aided to win the combat, or protected 
against what would normally harm him or her. 
The author believes that this is the root-idea of 
judicial torture, at least among people so humane 
m general as the ancient Athenians. The idea 
probably was that an innocent man or a truthful 
witness would feel no pain.° Of the second class 
the Nandi and Masai furnish very instructive ex- 


1 Tylor, i. 100f.; cf. Ellis, 203; tbe Ashanti believe a sneeze 
iadicates ‘something unpleasant or paioful having happened 
to the indwelling kra.’ 

2e.9. among the Malays (Skeat, p. 553); also Greco-Roman 
(see special articles) and modern (see § r1, ‘Survivals’). 

3 Thus a Malay child is scolded if he lies on his belly—the 
almost universal attitude of a resting child—as this is con- 
sidered unlucky; and sundry bits of table etiquette amongst 
the same people have a similar sanction (Skeat, p. 533f.). Cf. 
the classical habit of entering a room right foot first. 

4 Ellis, p. 196 f., gives examples of both classes. 

5 Ellis, p. 201, remarks that a guilty woman will often confess 
rather than face the ordeal, as a heating hurts less than a badly 
scalded hand | 


amples. Among the former,! the accused lays a 
skull at the accuser’s door, saying : ‘If I have done 
this thing, may this head eat me; if I have not 
done it, may it eat thee,’ and one or the other 
dies accordingly. Among the latter,? the accused 
drinks blood, saying: ‘If I have done this deed, 
may God kill me!’ (Ten ataasa elle-bae, naaar 
eng-Ai); and, if guilty, he dies accordingly. These 
different methods, occurring among tribes so near 
to each other in territory and culture, warn ns of 
the thinness of the party-wall between magic and 
religion. This eng-Ai, who pvnishes the guilt 
man in the latter case, is a gennine deity—a ‘ KEN 
god’; but in the corresponding ordeal of the neigh- 
bouring tribe, it is the inherent magical power of 
the skull (or the ghost), apparently, which ‘eats’ 
the false swearer. It is noteworthy that the Nandi 
diviners, who in other respects are exactly like 
their Masai confréres, are said to worship, not 
Asista, their ‘high god,’ but the ancestral spirits.® 
But the root-idea is the same in any case: guilt 
weakens the wrong-doer, robs him of his mana or 
of Divine favonr, and so renders him an easy prey 
to any injury, natural or magical. This weakness 
extends to his agents, as in the Malay ordeal by 
diving, described by Skeat (p. 542f.). In this, 
boys, hired by the parties to a suit, plunge 
simultaneously under water, with the result that 
the representative of the party in the wrong has to 
come np again at once, while the other is not in- 
convenienced, Such a belief as this indicates a 
people not without some advancement in moral 
ideas. 

Distribution: Africa, passim; in Asia, e.g. among 
the Nagas; also in Melanesia and among Malays; 
formerly in Europe; not in Australia; traces in 
North America. 

5. Divination by possession (‘shamanizing’).— 
Not only do spirits visit sleepers, but they often 
possess a diviner or priest, rousing him to a pro- 
phetic frenzy. This belief, while adopted by some 
higher cults, as that of Apollo (see DIVINATION 
[Greek}), is most characteristic of those races in 
whose religion the spirits of the dead are promi- 
nent. Thus, the shamans of the Tunguses in 
Siberia are possessed, not by Tengri Kaira Khan, 
or Erlik (the leading good and bad deities respec- 
tively), or by any of their emissaries, but by the 
ancestral spirits—the objects, one may conjecture, 
of an older cult. We translate a part of Radloff’s 
vivid account : 

‘The individual marked out by the might of the ancestors for 
shamanhood feels a sudden faintness and exhanetion...a 
heavy weight presses on his breast and suddenly wrings from 
him violent, inarticulate screams.’ (After wild paroxysms he 
sinks to the ground.) ‘His limbs are wholly insensitive; he 
snatches whatever he can lay his hands on, and swallows aim- 
lessly everything he gets hold of—hot iron, knives, needles, 
. . . afterwards casting up dry and uninjured what he has 
swallowed.’ 

Apparently this eccentric diet does him no harm. 
His only relief is to seize the shaman’s drum and 
begin to ‘shamanize’: his chief danger is that he 
may resist the frenzy and die or go mad. Not till 
after this experience does he receive any instruc- 
tion in his art from other shamans. He is able, by 
the help of the spirits, to foretell the future, be- 
sides exercising various priestly functions. There 
seems to be no doubt of the sincerity of some, at 
least, of these men, who continue to ply their 
art despite Governmental prohibition. ‘I must 
shamanize,’ said one of them to a traveller, ‘both 
for ny own sake and that of my people.’* What 
their actual state is during ‘ possession’ we leave 
to physiologists to determine. The shamans of 

1 Hollis, Nandi, p. 76. 2 Hollis, Masaż, p, 345. 

3 So the Toda diviners are mostly possessed by foreign gods ; 
and, in general, where a race's religion has advanced beyond the 
earliest stages, the diviners, like other magicians, represent the 
older and cruder forms. 

+ Stadling, in CR, 1901, p. 86 f. 
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Northern Asia use a drum in divining; but in 
some other cases the possessing spirits speak by 
the mouth of the wizard, as among the Tshi- 
speaking peoples,! whose priests are possessed, not 
by spirits, but by gods. Some similar cases will 
be considered in the next paragraph. 

Distribution: Ural-Altaie races of N. Asia and 
Europe; N. America (see DiVINATION [American]) ; 
more or less modified forms common in Africa and 
elsewhere (e.g. Todas). 

6. Necromancy.—Death increases rather than 
diminishes a man’s magical powers, including his 
prophetic faculties. Hence we find the wide-spread 
practice (of which, indeed, shamanizing might be 
considered a variant) of consulting either the souls 
of the dead in general or the soul of a particular 
dead man, or his corpse. A very crude instance of 
the last comes from Central Australia. Tree-burial 
is largely practised among these tribes, and it is 
the custom to observe the direction taken by the 
liquid matter exuding from the corpse and flowing 
along the ground. Ii the stream flows, say, north, 
the slayer lives to the northward ;? if it is short, 
he is close at hand; if long, he is faraway. Skull- 
divination has already been noticed, and might be 
classed under necromancy. But we are chiefly 
concerned with necromancy proper, or the evoking 
and consulting of ghosts. This, as distinct from 
seeing a ghost casually in a dream, or meeting or 
hearing one unsought, which might happen te 
any one, is the task of a professional diviner or a 
priest. Thus the Zulu witch-doctor is visited by 
the amatongo (=manes) and their voices are heard 
giving answers. ‘The voice,’ says a native witness, 
quoted by Callaway, ‘ was like that of a very little 
child... . it speaks above, among the wattles of 
the hut’—a clear case of ventriloquism. Among the 
Melanesians a ¢indalo, or ghost, comes on board a 
canoe, its presence being detected by a mane kisu, 
or diviner, and gives affirmative or negative signs 
in answer to the question, ‘Shall we go to such-a- 
place?’ The Ewe diviners summon a ¿ro? in case 
of sickness, and from its answers—inaudible to pro- 
fane ears—foretell the course of the disease, and so 
on. In most, if not all, cases, the spirits thus con- 
sulted are given offerings of various kinds to win 
their favour and induce them not only to foretell, 
but to make things turn out as the inquirer wishes 
(see Spieth, Z.c.). 

One curious case might be called either necro- 
mancy or ordeal. It comes from the Gold Coast, 
and is used when a creditor makes a claim on a dead 
man’s estate, about which the heirs are doubtful. 
The claimant drinks water in which the corpse 
has been washed, swearing to the accuracy of 
his statement; if he is lying, the power (sisa) of 
the deceased will punish him.* This is an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of applying any rigid classi- 
fication to a large and reellen: body of savage 
beliefs. 

Distribution: in one form or another, world- 
wide. Typical instances are given above. 

From men, living or dead, we pass to their 
surroundings, animate and inanimate. Beginning 
ee the former, we find a large and interesting 
class. 

7. Divination from animals.—(a) Augury.—The 
movements of birds or beasts are considered ominous 
in some degree by nearly, if not quite, allraces. In 

1 Ellis, p. 191. Note that in a few cases (as the Masai (Hollis, 
p- 324 f.]) a frenzy is induced by an intoxicant or other drug. 

2‘Death from natural causes' is a notion quite foreign to 


Australian blacks ; all deaths are caused either by violence 
ar by magic. Compare Marett, Threshold of Religion, 1909, 


p. 26. 

3 Spieth, p. 506. 

4 Ellis, p. 197 f. Note the primitiveness uf this rite among a 
peaple who, according to Ellis, ‘implicitly believe in the super- 

uman power of their gods,’ and do not attempt to coerce them 
by any magic (194 f.). 
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some cases the reason is quite obvious. Thus the 
Melanesians have a bird which they call wisi, from 
one of its cries. This happens to mean ‘No’ in 
the local dialect, and the creature is thus able to 
answer questions—its other cries being taken to 
mean ‘Yes.’ But this is ‘ not seriously thought of’ 
(Codrington, p. 221), and in the vast majority of cases 
the omen is symbolical, frequently needing a pro- 
fessional diviner to interpretit. Thus the Kenyals 
of Sarawak have a method of divination worthy of 
Etruria, by which high-born augurs, after due 
ceremonies, sit in a leaf-shelter and watch a par- 
ticular part of the sky for hawks, until the favour 
of Balli Penyalong is shown by one bird flying 
right, another left, and a third circling... Why 
this should be a good omen is by no means clear ; 
the symbolism of augury is a product of many 
generations, and mysterious, probably, even to the 
initiated. A more profitable question is, Why 
should animals give omens at all ?—for, no doubt, 
the original idea is that the animals themselves 
gave answers, not that any god sent them.? Leay- 
ing the Kenyahs for a much more primitive people, 
we find a case which throws great light on the 
origin of the belief, A certain young member of 
the Yuin tribe had the kangaroo for his personal 
totem, by inheritance. Whenever this man saw an 
‘old-man’ kangaroo coming towards him, he knew 
that he was being warned of danger.’ The Kenyahs 
are not totemic ; but the Ibans (Sea Dayaks}, who 
are of the same family, have a sort of personal 
totem, the ngarong,‘or ‘spirit-helper,’ who generally 
takes animal form. lt is not unlikely, then, that 
the omen-animal or bird was originally some sort 
of a personal totem, or—since ‘ totem’ is a word apt 
to be abused—a manitou, which gave warnings and 
advice, as friendly animals do in folk-tales of all 
countries. Originally only this one particular 
spirit-animal would give omens ;° this would then 
be extended to all its species; and, finally, with 
the coming of more advanced religious views, they 
would be considered the messengers of a god, 

erhaps originally a theriomorphic one. We put 
an this theory tentatively, however, recog- 
nizing its difficulties, such as the existence of 
augury among the Kenyahs, who apparently have 
not even the ngarong, and its non-existence in 
Torres Straits, where totemism flourishes. 

It should be mentioned that men may be counted 
among omen-animals. We have already dealt with 
the omens a man may draw from his own actions ; 
but he may also do things signilicant for others, 
though not for himself; e.g., if twins are born, 
this, like almost all events a little out of the 
common, is held to be a good or a bad omen by 
various peoples; thus the Nagas® hold that the 
birth of twins of opposite sex is unlucky. Again, 
the Masai’? believe that if, on a journey, one meets 
a solitary wayfarer, the journey will be fruitless, 

Finally, in augury, one cannot divide the ominous 
creatures simply into lucky and unlucky. The 
same bird or beast may give opposite omens accord- 
to the place where it is heard or seen. To take one 
example out of many, and again from the Masai,® 
the bird they call tio (Mesopicus spodocephalus), 
if heard on the right, is good ; if on the left, bad. 
If heard behind, on a journey, it means, ‘Go on, 
you will be hospitably received.’ 


1 Hose-McDougall, p. 175 f. 

2 Both ideas persisted in late beliefs and speculations; ses, 
e.g., Stat. Theb. iii, 486-8 (‘seu purior axis amotumque nefas et 
rarum insistere terris vera docent [alites]’) for the former. 

3 Howitt, p. 400f. 

4 Nyarong, in Hose-McDougall, p. 173 ; but this is said to be 
a misprint; Gomes, in Atheneum, 18th March 1911. 

5 The Ibans say that not all omen-birds, hut only 33 of each 
kind, are the messengers of Singalang Burong, the hawk-god ; 
the others do not give true omens, and are not, like the 33, 
immortal. 

6 Hodson, p. 134. 


7 Hollis, Masai, p. 324. $ Ib. p 323t. 
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(6) Haruspicy.—Not only living, but dead, ani- 

mals can give omens, though the latter are for the 
most part intelligible only to professional diviners. 
Before passing to a consideration of these cases, it 
is well to notice that a dying animal is sometimes 
consulted. The Nagas, for instance, sometimes 
kill a fowl and watch its death-struggles for omens. 
They also have a more economical, though less 
reliable, method, in which the fowl is held up by 
the wings. ‘Should the animal cross its right foot 
over the left, the omen is good; the opposite, 
bad.’! 
Perhaps the simplest case of what might loosely 
be called harnspicy is that given by Gomes.? The 
Sea Dayaks, he tells us, consider it a very bad 
omen if they find a dead animal in their fields; the 
erops will poison the owner if he ventures to eat 
them, unless some one with strong mana removes 
the tabu by ceremonially eating a little, and thus 
absorbing the evil influence into his own powerful 
person. 

But in haruspicy proper we have to deal with a 
not very primitive type of religion. Theslaughtered 
animal is regularly a sacrificial victim ; the harus- 
pex is generally not merely a diviner, but a priest, 
where such a distinction exists; and tlie entrails 
therefore contain the cryptic message, to be read 
by enlightened eyes, of a god. The method of 
reading is a more or less complex symbolism ; thus, 
to find the internal organs in an unusual position 
—heart on the wrong side, or the like—means 
generally some disastrous upheaval. 

Distribution: augury and haruspicy both in 
Sarawak ; augury alone in Malay Peninsula and 
Melanesia; haruspiey alone among Masai and 
Nandi; both a singly or together, in more or 
less complicated forms, in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

8. Divination by mechanical means.—Of mech- 
anical means of divination there is no end. We 
may divide them, very roughly, into: (@) coscino- 
maney, or devices akin to the modern planchette, 
and probably worked by unconscious muscular 
action ; (b) sortilegium, or devices involving some 
kind of a game of chance, generally of simple form. 

(a) Skeat (p. 536f.) reports a simple case of cos- 
cinomancy among the Malays, which he himself 
saw. A kind of pendulum is made, with appro- 
priate rites—charm and sacrifice—by thrusting a 
fish-spine through a lemon, and suspending it on a 
cord of seven different coloured strands. Questions 
are then put to it; itsays ‘Yes’ by swinging, ‘No’ 
by staying still. The same al: use a divining- 
rod, which vibrates in the presence of a thief; the 
Melanesians? nse a similar rod in cases of illness, 
to discover which of the recently dead is ‘ eating’ 
the patient. The stick vibrates at the right name. 
To take another illustration from Skeat (p. 535 fi.) 
---a thief may be discovered, after appropriate rites, 
by two people holding a bowl of water between 
their fingers. The names of suspected persons are 
presented to it in writing, and at that of the guilty 
man it twists around and falls. In all these cases, 
as in planchette writing, if we exclude deliberate 
cheating, we are left with the supposition that the 
diviner unconsciously moves his divining-machine 
in the way he is expecting, or perhaps contrary to 
his conscious expectation and even his conscious 
volition.4 But the usual, so far as we know, the 
universal, explanation given by the lower races is 
that the movements are caused hy some spirit 
which, to borrow the jargon of modern spiritualism, 
‘controls’ the instrument. It may well be thought, 
however, considering the obvious antiquity of this 


1 Dr. Brown, ap. Hodson, p. 132. 

8 See Codrington, p. 210 ff. 

4The writer has had personal experience of quite genuine 
performances of this sort on the part of a planchette. 


2 Op. cit. p. 166. 





and kindred modes of divination, that, before any 
definitely animistic belief came to prevail, the im- 
plement, being by virtue of proper ceremonies 
made ‘big medicine,’ had in itself the power to 
answer. 

(6) Whether or not Tylor! is right in seeing in 
sortilegium the origin of all games of luck, it is 
so wide-spread and miscellaneous that we can do 
no more than give a few random examples, some 
of which, provisionally accepting Tylor’s hypo- 
thesis, we class under the main forms of games of 
chance. (1) Odd and even.—This is used among 
the Masai and Nandi, whose diviners shake pebbles 
out of a buffalo-horn, and observe whether an odd 
or an even number results.” On the Gold Coast a 
similar method is used, with nuts for pebbles and 
without the horn.? (2) The teetotum.—The coco- 
nut, being a natural teetotum, is much used in the 
Pacific, both in games of chance, pure and simple, 
and for divination. Tylor (doc. cit.) gives examples 
of both. (3) Dice and similar implements.—Dice, as 
we understand them, are but little used among 
savages; but the underlying principle—somethin 
which, if thrown, may fall in any one of severa 
different ways—is common enough. The most 
rndimentary form is perhaps the mangrove-embryo 
used by women in the Torres Straits? to determine 
the sex of an unborn child. It is thrown between 
the legs, backwards, and no notice is taken of 
which side it falls on, but merely of whether it 
flies straight or crooked—the first presaging a boy, 
and the second a gi The same people have a 
folk-tale, in which the hero holds up his throwing- 
stick, ‘and it fell in the direction of Dandai. ‘I 
will go there by-and-by; I think I will kill them 
all,” he said.’> (4) K number of methods of 
mechanical divination have not, so far as we 
know, resulted in actual games. The most in- 
teresting is the magic drum of the shaman, the 
surface of which, in Lapland, was painted with 
various fignres. A ring or bunch of rings was 

laced on the skin of the drum, which was then 

eaten with a horn hammer, ‘not so much to make 
a Noise, as by the Drumming to move the Ring 
. . . 50 as to pass over the Pictures and shew what 
they seek after.’ Besides particular signs given by 
the pictures, the ring gave a good omen if it went 
sunwise, bad if it went withershins. A simpler 
omen is that found among the Nagas. ‘At Mao 
and Marām the issue of a hunting party is prog- 
nosticated by their success in kicking small pebbles 
on to the top of a monolith.’? More curious, 
because harder to explain, though it probably is a 
simple conjuring trick, is the Zulu divination by 
sticks or bones. The sticks, after proper cere- 
monies, rise up and jump about by way of saying 
‘ Yes,’ lie still for ‘No,’ and, if asked ‘ Where is 
so-and-so’s ailment ?’ strike the questioner on the 
corresponding part of his body. Andsoon. The 
list might be extended indefinitely, but the principle 
is always the same: ‘chance’ is the working of 
some non-human power, who makes a die fall a 
particular way, or an odd and not an even number 
of pebbles jump out, or a particular man draw a 

articular lot, just as Athene makes the arrow of 
er miss its mark (Z. iv. 127 ff.). 

Distribution: in one form or another, universal. 

9. Divination from Nature. —(a) Astrology.— 
With the elaborate psendo-science which grew out 
of the belief that the position and influence of the 
heavenly bodies more or less mould human atlairs, 
we have nothing to do here; it is a product of 

1i. 78. 2 Hollis, Masai, p. 324, Nandi, p. 49. 

3 Ellis, p. 202. 4 Camb. Exp. p. 196. 5 Ib. p. 74. 

6 Scheffer, Hist. of Lapland, Eng. ed. of 1751, p. 29f.; cf. 
Anthropology and the Classics, ed. Marett, Oxford, 1909, pp. 28, 
30. 1tis not inconceivable that the pictures on playing-cards 


may owe their origin to some such magic figures as these. 
1 Hodson, p. 133. 
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comparatively advanced civilization, and involves 
real knowledge of pure and applied mathematics, 
far beyond the capacity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
star-myths of varying complexity, are early and 
common. Thus the Malays, along with quite a 
complicated foreign astrology, with calendars and 
lucky and unlucky days, etc.,1 have preserved such 
simple bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged pah, 
and the stars the attacking force—their relative 
position indicating the result of the campaign. 

(6) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everywhere held to 
portend something—usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes pean ‘something.’ Homer’s remark 
on lightning, which indicates Zeus to be ‘ fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
. . . Or, somewhere, the great mouth of bitter 
battle’ (ZZ. x. 5ff.), is a good summing up of the 
vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. They are too rare, comparatively 
speaking, and also too noteworthy in themselves, 
for a system of divination to be built upon them. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

Distribution: traces everywhere; so far as we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere very 
important or noteworthy. 

I0. Miscellaneous divination.—Finally, we may 
note one or two methods which cannot be classed 
under any of the above heads, but are interesting 
in themselves. (a) Clairvoyance.—This is not the 
place to ask whether any such power really exists. 
It is enongh for our purposes that, e.g., the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. (0) In the Torres Straits? we 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Thus one of the natives, who was a 
skilled dugong fisher, returned empty-handed one 
day with his harpoon broken. Sliortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it showed 
that his bad luck had been sent as an omen and 
was no fault of his own. (c) Blood is ‘uncanny’ 
and ominous. Thus a Sea Dayak,’ tinding a drop 
of blood on the fioor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen. 
(d) In general, any occurrence at all unusual is 
ominous; and a diviner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

11. Survivals.—The methods of which we have 
given examples belong to the lower stages of 
civilization. With political and religious advance 
one of two things happens: either some kinds of 
divination are taken into the State religion (Greece, 
Rome; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Christianity,* the 
dominant faith declares against them all as either 
false or the workof evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instances. 
But the counter process, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not be 
forgotten. Thus, the Jewish and Christian formula 
‘In the name of...’ has been found in magical 
papyri (see Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, i. [1893] 
65f.; Heitmüller, ‘Im Namen Jesu,’ 1903); a 
chapter of the Qur’än is read as a charm during 
the Malay ritual of divination with a bowl of water, 
described above ; Orphic and Mithraic rituals have 
been used for purely magical purposes; the Buddhist 
Om mani padme hum is often used as a charm and 
not a prayer. But. apart from this, popular belief 

1 See Skeat, p. 644 fi., for details. 

2 Camb. Exp. p. 361. 3 Gomes, op. cıt. p. 158. 

4 Bnddhisın is also hostile; among the Buddhist section of 


the Tunguses there is no shamanism, according to Radloff 
The corrupt Buddhism of Tibet cannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Europe we 
find all kinds of beliefs which are most probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the official religion, except that they 
are often not debnitely felt to be magico-religious, 
We give a few examples of both classes. 

To the elass of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess sacred 
writings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as was attributed to 
the works of Vergil in the Middle Ages), a form of 
sortilegium which consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 
pacias met with. The a won for the Bible 

y the establishment of Christianity in Europe has 
resulted in the sortes Biblicæ, still used, we believe, 
among uneducated people.! Church festivals also 
have affected the popular beliefs in lucky and un- 
lucky days, for how else can the bad reputation of 
Friday be explained? Astrologically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
marriages and the like; yet comparatively few 
people even to-day would care to be married on a 
Friday. 

As to survivals pure and simple of ancient ideas 
about omens, wholly unconnected with Christian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
Plaistow hospital showed genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her wedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, because, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind up poverty with it’; and the idea is 
common in the ast End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many places in York- 
shire ; a bird flying into the house ‘ brings ill-luck 
with it, in most parts of England; a stumble in 
going upstairs—this we cannot explain—presages 
a wedding. Astrology? and oneiromancy still 
flourish ; Tylor mentions an instance of haruspicy 
in Brandenburg ;? palmistry, known among the 
Malays, is common at every fair. Augury has 
perhaps a survival in the habit of bowing to 
magpies. Cf. Shakespeare’s mention of them : 

“ Augurs and understood relations have 
By magot-pies . 5 © 
brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood’ (Macbeth, m. iv. 124-126). 

Compare the custom of turning over the money 
in one’s pocket on hearing the first cuckoo. So 
hardly does an ancient belief yield to either 
science or common sense. 

LITERATURB.—Oon the subject io general, see E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture4, 1903, vol. i. For particular races the 
following will be found useful: H. Callaway, Rel. Syst. of the 
Amazulu, Natal, 1870; Cambridge ‘Anthropol. Exp. to Torres 
Straits, 1901-8, vol. v.; R. H. Codriagtoo, The Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891; A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887; T. C. 
Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 1911; A. C. Hollis, 
The Masai, 1905, also The Nandi, 1909; C. Hose and W. 
McDougall, ‘Men and Animals in Sarawak,' JAZ xxxi. [1991] 
173; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904; 
W. Radloff, ‘Das Schamaathum und sein Kultus,’ ia his 
Aus Sibirien?, 1893, vol. ii.; W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
1996; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900; Speocer-Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, and Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, 1904; J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stämme, 1906. 

H. J. Rose. 

DIVINATION (American).—Thronghout the 
two continents of America divination and prophetic 
utterance were and are general practised by the 
priestly class (shamans and medicine-men) of the 
various nations and tribes which have inhabited 
them. The methods of divination in use did not 
vary much so far as the different divisions of 


1 Tennysoo’s Enoch Arden gives a well-koown example. 

2 Among us, as among the Malays, in two forms : (1) borrowed 
from the medieval systems (Zadkiel, etc.); (2) popular, as io 
the belief, held by nearly every one except those who know 
aoything of meteorology, that the weather depends on the 
moon. 

3 Compare divining from a sheep’s shoulder-blade, well known 
from the references in Drayton aod other writers. See Tylor 
passim. 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did they 
display much dissimilarity from those in vogue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and Peru there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the auspices 
of ancient Rome, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the calmecac, 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
appear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely differed with 
locality, but many various expedients were made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination. Thus, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
hecame the direct mediums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dead, whose in- 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of 
his empire and his own destruction, will be familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed by 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the course taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of hirds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors 
of these several methods were distinguished by 
different ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
mere spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
cores, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modern 
physician who has wrongly diagnosed a case. 

n considering the practice of divination and 
prophecy among the aboriginal peoples of America, 
it will be necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principai methods by means of which they are 
performed. These are (1) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3) by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the inter- 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced ‘by drugs; (5) by means of 
astrological practice; and (6) by the appearance of 
various objects. 

ı. By observing the flight of birds.—It has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the purpose of augury was 
common to other American tribes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being of a higher 
order than himself, and its song—the only hint of 
music with which he was familiar—as something 
bordering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once possessed, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and uuknown 
spell. Some great sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break this spell, and this the shamans of the 
tribe sought assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and flights, and especially to their song. ‘The 
natives of Brazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent. traveller, 
Coreal (Voiages aux Indes occidentales, p. 203). 
He does not state to what bird he ade but 
roceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 

y night rather than hy day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it would seem, we 
have an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat-sucker which, with the 
screaming vulture, some South American trihes— 
the Guayeurus of Paraguay, for example—suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
tribe there is thought to be frequent communica- 
tion. 

A typical example of augury by bird-habit has come down 
to us in the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation of that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Lake of Tezcuco, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
wings outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Their augurs interpreted this as a good omen, as it had been 
previously announced by an oracle; and on the spot drove the 
first piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arms of the modern Republic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps. 

2. Oracular and necromantic methods.—We 
have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practised oracular metlıodsof divination by ‘making 
the idols speak.” Whether they accomplished this 
by ventriloquial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of their number, we do not 
know. But we know that the piages, or priests of 
the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular divina- 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them as 
the paxiuba. This is one of their most sacred 
symbols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 em. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes hored 
in the part of the tree beneath the foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble hy the breath of the 
priestly ministrant, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a message from Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Necromancy is also practised 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class of piagés 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consisting of poles planted a 
in the ground is covered with skins or mats, asmail 
hole only being left for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, he carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the poles bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange aud supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
medicine-man cries out that the spirit he has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to the supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular answers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. Converted Indians have repeatedly 
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averred that in performing this feat tlıey were 
merely passive agents. But, as many of these 
barbarous seers excite themselves into a condition 
of permanent lunacy when under the influence, 
there is very little doubt that they are as much 
the victims of hallucination as are their hearers, 
although the taking of gifts and the occasional 
shrewd nature of their replies would seem to point 
= the possession of considerable powers of calcula- 
ion. 

3. Hypnotic divination.—Divination by hypnosis 
is no new art in America. Jonathan Carver, a 
British sea-captain who travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them ; and J. E. Fletcher observed it 
among tlıe Menominee about the middle of last, 
ceutury. In the ‘Ghost Dance’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which originated among 
that people about 1888 and spread rapidly among 
other tribes, through the agency of the pretended 
prophet, one Wovoka, a medicine-man who had 
ived among whites), hypnotic trances were fre- 
quently induced to enable the Indians to converse 
with their dead relatives, who were, it was said, to 
return to them, and sweep the earth clear of the 
whites in a great Armageddon. The movement 
was defeated, but survives to some extent in the 
‘Crow Dance’ of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, in 
which prophecy by hypnotism is still practised. 

4. Dreams and visions.—The business of divina- 
tion by means of dreams and visions, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was almost completely in the 
hands of the priestly class in America, as is ex- 
emplified by the derivation of ‘ priest’ in the native 
languages. By the Algonquians and Dakotas they 
were called wakanwacipi, ‘dreamers of the gods’; 
in Mexico, Zeopiegui or teotecuhtli, ‘masters or 
guardians of divine things’; in Cherokee, atsilung 

lawhi, ‘those having the Divine fire’; in Maya, 
cocome, ‘the listeners,’ etc. Nearly all messages 
supposed to be received from the supernatural came 
through the medium of dreams or visions, and 
those who possessed ability to read or interpret the 
dream were usually placed in a class by themselves. 
The medicine-men or shamans held it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with which 
visions or dreams provided them was to be gained 
only by extreme privation and by purifying the 
vision through hunger or the use of drugs. To 
induce the ecstatic condition the Indians made use 
of many different mediums, such as want of sleep, 
seclusion, the pertinacious fixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swallowing or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as tobacco, the maguey, 
coca, the chuczaco, the snake-plant ololiuhgui, the 
peyotl (these last two in Mexico), and the cassine 
yupon, and Iris versicolor (among the tribes in the 
southern parts of the United States). According 
to Hawkins, the Creeks had no fewer than seven 
sacred a cultivated for this purpose, among 
them the flex vomitoria or Ilex cassina of the 
natural order Aguifoliacee ; and the ‘blue flag,’ 
Iris versicolor, of the order Iridacew. ‘The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active emeto- 
cathartic, and is abundant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. From it was 
formed the celebrated “ black drink” with which 
they opened their couneils, and which served them 
in place of spirits’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 315, note). 

From dreams during the puberty-fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined by the shamans, 
his spiritual affinities‘fixed, and his life’s course 
mapped out (see art. CALENDAR [American], vol. 
iii, p. 68°), The elaborate ceremonies known as 
‘dances’ were usually adumbrated to the priests 


through dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to follow carefully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred places were also 
supposed to have been indicated to certain persons 
in dreams, and their contents presented to those 
persons by supernatural beings whilst they were in 
the visionary state. The periods for the perform- 
ance of rites connected with a shrine, as well as 
other devotional observances, often depended on 
an intimation received in a dream. ‘Visions’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the pressure 
on the veins caused unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, possibly from an overflow of blood to the 
head. Some tribes believed that the vision came 
to the prophet or seer as a picture, or that acts 
were performed before him as in a play, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled through space, 
and was able to see from afar those places and 
events of which it desired to have knowledge. 

Numerous instances of the truly marvellous 
manner in which events have been foretold b 
American medicine-men are on record, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degree. 

In his autobiography, Black Hawk, a celebrated Sac chief, 
relates that his grandfather had a strong belief that in four 
years’ time ‘he should see a white man, who would be to him 
as a father.’ Supernaturally directed, as he said, he travelled 
eastward to a certain spot, and there, as he had been informed 
in dreams, met with a Frenchman, who concluded an alliance 
on behalf of his country with the Sac nation. Coincidence is 
certainly possible here, but it can hardly exist in ths circum- 
stances of the narrative of Jonathan Carver. While hs was 
dwelling with the Killistenoes (i.e. Cree), they were threatened 
with a famine, and on the arrival of certain traders, who brought 
them food in exchange for skias and other goods, their very exist- 
ence depended. The diviners of the tribe were consequently 
consulted by the chief, and announced that the next day, at 
high noon exactly, a canoe would make its appearance with 
news of the anxiously looked-for expedition. The entire 
population came down to the beach in order to witness its 
arrival, accompanied by the incredulous trader, and, to his 
intense surprise, at ths very moment forecast by the shamans, 
a canoe rounded a distant headland, and, paddling speedily 
shorewards, brought the patient Killistenoes news of the 
expedition they expected. L 

Jobn Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the prophetic gift on the part of an American 
medicine-man (see Atlantic Monthly, July 1866). He was 
engaged several years previously in searching for a band of 
mim in the neighhourhood of the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers ; but the difficulties of the search induced the majority 
of hia band to return, until out of ten men who had originally 
set out only three remained, They had all but concluded to 
abandon their search, when they stumbled upon a party of 
braves of ths very tribe of which they were in search. These 
mea had been sent out by their medicine-men to find three 
whites, of whose horses, accoutrements, and general appearance 
the shaman had given them an exhaustive account ere they set 
out, and this the warriors related to Brown hefore they saw his 
companions. Brown very uaturally inquired closely of the 
medicine-man how he had been able to foretell their coming. 
But the latter, who appeared to be ‘a frank and simple-minded 
man,’ could only explain that ‘he saw them coming, and heard 
them talk on their journey.’ 0 Al 

Under the heading of ‘dreams and visions’ may 
also be noticed the practice, common in some parts 
of the American continent, of ne to pry 
into the future through gazing fixediy at some 
polished object, until semi-insensibility is attained 

y self-hypnosis. The Indians of Centra] America 
employed for this purpose (and still make use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished sand- 
stone, which they at times consult when dubious 
as to the future. 5 


A case ison record where a Cherokee kept a divining crystal 
wrapped up in buckskin in a cave, occasionally ‘feeding’ it by 
rubbing over it the blood of a deer; and similar instances 
might be multiplied. At the village of Tecpan, Guatemala, 
Stephens and Catherwood saw a remarkable stone which had 
been placed on the altar of the church there, but which had 
previously been used as a divining stone by the Indians of the 
district. Fuentes, one of the Spanish historians of Guatemala, 
says of it: ‘To the westward of the city there is a little mount 
that commands it, on which stands a small round building 
ahout six feet in height, in the middls of which there is a 
pedestal formed of a shining substance resembling glass, but 
the precise quality of which has not been ascertained. Seated 





around thie building, the judges heard and decided the causes 


brought before them, and their sentences were executed on ths | tradition usually insists upon as the precursors of 


spot. Previous to exccuting them, however, it was necessary 
to have them confirmed by the oracle, for whicb purpose three 
of the judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
whers tbere was a place of worship containing a black, trans- 
parent stons, on the surface of which the Deity was supposed 
to indicate the fate of the criminal’ (Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel, ii. 149). Stephens found this ‘stone’ to be a piece of 
common slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina- 
tion it would probably have been covered with water. 


5. Divination by astrological practice.—Divina- 
tion by astrology was, of course, resorted to only in 
that part of America where the knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies had advanced 
heyond the elementary stage. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerin] than 
the arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months 
and days. The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The figures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modified this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con- 
sequence, was permitted to pass without consulting 
him. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
with exceeding care, and then proceeded to cast 
the infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling suspense the while. 

6. Divination by means of various objects or 
practices.— Various other methods were in vogue 
by means of which the native priesthood attempted 
to forecast the future. For this purpose fetishes 
and small personal idols were often consulted. 
The grains of cocoa in the bottom of a drained 
vesse] were ‘read,’ as the remaining leaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs regarding the future. The course and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watched by the shamans 
of many peoples. 

According to Fuentes, the chronicler of Guatemala (Stephens, 
op. cit. ii. 127), the reigning king of Kiche, Kicah Tanub, when 
informed by the ambassador of Montezuma m. that a race of 
irresistible wbits men bad conquered Mexico and were proceed- 
iag to Guatemala, sent for four diviners, whom he commanded 
to tell him what would be the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover the future fate of his kingdom, and, 
taking their bows, discharged soms arrows against a rock. They 
returned to inform their master that, as no impression had been 
made upon the rock by the arrowheads, they must prognosticate 
the worst, and predicted the ultimate triumph of tbe whits 
man—a eircumstancs which showa that the class to which they 
belonged stood in no fear of royalty. Kicah Tanub, dissatisfied, 
sent for the priests, obviously a different class from the diviners, 
and requested their opinions. From the ominous circumstance 
of an ancient stone—which had been brought from afar by their 
forefathers—having been broken, they also augured the fall of 
ths Kiche empire. 

Many objects, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
boat-shaped vessels, etc., have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been used for 
purpose of divination. As any object might 

ecome a fetish, it is probable that any object 
might become a means of augury. The method 
employed appears to have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or against the 
happening of a certain event would be discovered 
— much, indeed, as some persons still toss coins to 
‘find out’ whether an expected event will come to 
pass or not. Portents, too, were implicitly believed 
in by the American races, and this branch of 
augury was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of Nezahualpilli, king of Tezeuco, near Mexico, 
whom Montezuma consulted concerning the 
terrible prodigies which startled his people prior 
to the advance of the Spaniards upon his king- 
dom, and which were supposed to predict the 
return of Quetzalcoatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahuac, to his own again. These included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, the appearances of 
comets and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 
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were heard in the air—such prodigies, indecd, as 


the downfall of a mighty empire. 
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DIVINATION (Assyro - Babylonian). — The 
practice of divination entered very largely into the 
religious life of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Not only was it carried on by unofficial augurs 
and seers, whose services could be secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading the future or of learning the interpreta- 
tion of some portent which had “been vouchsafed 
to him, but it also formed one of the most im- 
portant departments of the national religion; and 
its rites were jealously guarded by a large and 
organized body of the priesthood. In fact, during 
the later periods of Assyr. and Bab. history it had 
become a highly complicated science. Every great 
temple had in course of time accumulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classification and study by the 
priesthood, there had been evolved an elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing with every class of augural phenomena. 
Thanks to the literary zeal of Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B.C.), we possess a wealth of material 
for the detailed study of Bab. divination, since a 
considerable portion of the literary and religious 
texts of which he had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on divination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of these 
have been recovered in a far from complete con- 
dition, but enough remains to indicate the important 
part which the prediction of future events played 
in both the official and the popular religion. 

That the contents of these comparatively late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contemporary beliefs, but may also be emplo ed 
to illustrate the practice of earlier periods, has 
been amply demonstrated. The texts themselves 
in their present form are obviously the result of a 
gradual process of growth and accretion, and the 
series under which they have been arranged bear 
evidence of much earlier editing and redaction. 
Moreover, we possess a few similar texts datin 
from earlier periods; while the historical an 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of which 
it is possible to trace some of the principal forms of 
Bab. divination back into the earlier period of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonians 
expanded and developed thescience was but natural; 
but there can be little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and practices from 
the earlier Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, 
whom they eventually conqnered and absorbed. 
Thus already in the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 B.c.), we have evidence of the 
wide-spread practice of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of a later period (c. 2000 B.c.), we 
know that in this particular form of divination 
the procedure consisted in pouring out oil upon 
the surface of water, the different forms taken by 
the oi] on striking the water indicating the course 
which events would take! A professional diviner 

1Ses Cuneiform Texts in the Brit. Mus. iii. pl. 2f., v. pl. 


4 ff. ; and cf. Hunger, ‘ Becherwahrsagung bei den Babylonisrn, 
in Leipzig. Semit. Stud. i. {1903} 1. 
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was naturally required to carry ont the accompany- 
ing ritnal and to interpret correctly the message 
of the oil, and Urukagina records that among the 
reforms he manga was the abolition of certain 
exactions and fees which had been demanded in 
connexion with the practice, not only by the 
diviner himself, but also by the grand vizier and 
the patesi.! In the later Sumerian period we find 
that Gudea, when purifying Lagash before the 
erection of his temple, drove out the wizards and 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a fire of aromatic 
woods. From this record it might perhaps he 
inferred that at this period divination was not 
officially recognized, were it not that Gudea him- 
self expressly states that before starting upon his 
temple-building he consulted the omens and found 
them favourable.? Moreover, the elaborate vision 
in which the gods revealed their wishes to him 
with regard to Ningirsu’s temple, and the far 
earlier vision of Eannatum (e. 3000 B.cC.), in which 
Ningirsu encouraged him for battle,® prove that 
the study of dreams and their interpretation had 
heen elahorated by the Sumerians. It is, there- 
fore, possible to regard the later augural texts as 
ineorporating earlier practices; and deductions 
drawn from their study may legitimately he re- 
garded as of general Me and not as confined 
to a single late period. 

In attempting to classify the great range of 

henomena which formed the subject of Bab. 

ivination, a convenient distinction may perhaps 
he adepted which has been drawn hetween volun- 
tary and involuntary divination.* Under the 
former the diviner deliberately sought out some 
means of foretelling the future; under the latter 
he merely interpreted the meaning of portents, 
signs, or phenomena which, without being songht 
out, forced themselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

The principal method of voluntary divination 
was hepatoscopy, or divination hy the liver of a 
sacrificial sheep. The diviner, termed the bard, 
or ‘seer,’5 after the due performance of the ac- 
companying rites and the slaughter of the victim, 
exposed the animal’s liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was enabled to predict the 
future. The chief parts of the liver which were 
examined in this way were the right and left 
lower lobes, the upper lobe and its two appendices 
(the processus pyramidalis and the processus 
papillaris), the gall-bladder, the cystic duct, the 
hepatic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ‘liver gate’ 
(porta hepatis).6 The system of interpretation was 
based mainly on an association of ideas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power; on the other hand, a de- 
pression in the liver gate pointed to a decrease in 
power; signs noted on the right side were favour- 
able, on the left side unfavourable, etc. Moreover, 
the markings on the livers, due to the subsidiary 
veins and ducts, were carefully studied and inter- 
preted in accordance with their resemblance to the 
weapons or symbols of the gods. In the tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual throughout 
the omen-literature, are vague enough. But these 
vague indications were made to apply to very 

1 See King, Hist. of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 183. 

271. p. 266 f. 3 Ib. pp. 124, 266, 

4Cf. Jastrow, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. xlvii. [1908] 143f., 
646 ff. This distinction applies most satisfactorily to the two 
principal forms of official divination—hepatoscopy and astrology. 
Lt is not so clear when applied to some of the minor forms of 
divination (see below). 

5 For a discussion of the bard and his functions, in contradis- 
tinction to the asipu and zammeru priests, see especially 
Zimmern, Ritualtafeln für den Wahrsager, Beschwörer und 
Sänger, Leipzig, 1896-1901,'p. 82ff. 

8 See Jastrow, ZA xx. [1907] 118f., Trans. Philad. College of 
Physicians, xxix. (3rd ser.) 117ff., Harper Memor. Vol, ii. 
Wondon, 1910) 281 f., and Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, ü. 213 ff. 
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definite circumstances by means of questions ad- 
dressed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
Father from an elaborate series of prayers, ad- 

ressed to Shamash, the Sun-god, during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, which throw 
an interesting light on the method of procedure.! 
The prayers contain appeals to the oracle on 
political matters. Definite questions were asked 
as to the course of future events within a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented by the sacrificial 
victims. The questions were framed with great 
ingennity, so that all contingencies might he 
covered. The prayers also prove that scrupulous 
care was taken in the preparation of the victim 
and the recital of the accompanying formula, 
while it was also essential that the diviner, no Jess 
than the victim, should be free from any cere- 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, 
in these prayers to the Sun-oracle, the signs found 
in the victim are noted but are not interpreted. 
The roughly-shaped tablets on which they were 
written were actually used in the course of the 
ritual: they contain the appeal to the oracle and 
the oracle’s answer as seen in the victim’s liver. 
The question was first written out, and the tablet 
was placed before the god (cf. the Greek practice 
at Delphi); the god’s answer was afterwards added 
in terms of the liver. For the diviner’s interpreta- 
tion of this answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. $ 

Many of these oracle-tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaddon’s time, contain appeals to Shamash to 
reveal the outcome of the ke campaigns in 
which he wasengaged. They also furnish evidence 
that the Assyrian king, doubtless following Bahy- 
lonian precedent, consulted the oracle on every 
occasion of importance, such as the dispatch of an 
envoy, the giving of a daughter in marriage, the 
sickness of a royal relative, the appointment of a 
high official, etc. In the case of the Sun-oracles 
the answers received by the king have disappeared, 
but it is probable that they resembled certain 
oracles of Ishtar of Arhela, which the goddess 
vouchsafed to Esarhaddon,? obviously in answer 
to such questions as those addressed to the Sun- 
god. Here the oracles are composed in the first 
person, the speaker representing the goddess; but 
in each case the name of the priest or priestess who 
pronounced the oracle on the goddess’s behalf is 
given. The answers of the oracles which have 
been collected and preserved are invariably en- 
couraging, and promise success to the king in 
somewhat vague and general phraseology. The; 
are clearly happy omens that have been fulfilled. 
The reason why the god of the oracle should 

reveal the future through the liver of the victim 
is not at first sight obvious. But it is certain that 
the liver, not the heart, was regarded by peoples 
in a primitive state of culture as the seat of life; 
and there is much to be said for the theory that 
the sacrificial animal on being accepted by the 
deity, was regarded as assimilated to him.4 The 
soul of the animal was thus put in accord with 
the soul of the god, and, by reading the one, the 
diviner read the other. This theory also underlay 
the practice of hepatoscopy among the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Romans (see ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ 

10f. Knudtzon, Assyr. Gebete an den Sonnengott, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1893. 

2 Cf. Rawlinson, WAT iv. pl. 61. In addition to Shamash and 
Ishtar, the other gods whose names are particularly associated 
with royal oracles are Ashur and Nabü. In Babylonia, Marduk’s 
claim to supremacy in this, as in other departments of the 
national religion, was not contested. 

3 To one oracle a note is added, giving directions for its pre- 
sentation to the king with accompanying ceremonial. It was 
to he recited to the kiag after precious oil had heen poured out, 
offerings made, and incense burnt (cf. Strong, Beiträge zur 
Assyriologie, ii. [1894] 628, 630). 

4 See Jastrow, Rel. Bab. und Assyr. ii. 218 f. 
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sections), who doubtless derived much of their 
augural lore from Babylonia. 

o such theory underlay other forms of volun- 
tary divination, such as os-divination,! or divina- 
tion by arrows,? or the flight of birds, etc. In 
all such cases (including possibly the flight of 
birds) the oracle was deliberately invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each was merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, which was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina- 
tion concerns the portents exhibited by że heavens. 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions would naturally be regarded from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther, and trace a connexion between 
earthly occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later development, 
and ke, followed the identification of 
the planets and prineipal fixed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. Winckler’s assump- 
tion that there was thought to be a perfect 
correspondence between heaven and earth, and 
that the occurrences on earth were merely a re- 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see STARS [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the earlier historical 
eparcha, and is true only in a restricted sense for 
the latest periods of Neo-Babylonian speculation. 
The Neo-Assyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was kept at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfavourable days were but one result of the stud 
which had been devoted to the astrological brane. 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatoscopy and astrology the predic- 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi- 
vidual welfare, in which we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con- 
tinued existence of which the private letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
more largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpretation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
strosities, human and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the young of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore- 
tell public disasters is well illustrated by an As- 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of Babylonia? The pheno- 
mena from which the portents were derived may 
be classified under two headings: (a) rare natural 
occurrences, and (b) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Under the first head- 
ing we have the fall of beams in houses, the 
outbreak of fire in sacred places, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birds in iin, a great flood 
at Borsippa, when the waters of the Euphrates 
rose within the precincts of Nabt’s temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars, Under 
events which appeared to be contrary to some law 
of Nature may be set the story of a decapitated 
head erying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal monstrosities, cases of incest and un- 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 


1 See above, p. 788b, 
2 This form of divination is referred to as employed by the 
Bah. king in Ezk 2121. 
3 See King, Cuneiform Texts in the Brit. Mus., London, 1909, 
xxix. 9, pl. 48f. 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
places. Under the last heading may also be set 
the appearance of honey on the ground at Nippur 
and of salt at Babylon, though these were doubt- 
less natural secretions of the soil. The import- 
ance attached to such portents, aflecting general 
and not individual ae is attested by the 
fact that in the Neo-Babylonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same lines 
as the historical chronicles and were regarded as 
of equal value and significance. 

The tablets of unofficial portents prove that 
almost every event of common life was capable 
of being interpreted as a favourable or unfavour- 
able sign. But it should be noted that many of 
the events referred to on the tablets are to be 
taken as occurrences in dreams, though this may 
not be explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of dreams 
was one of the most important duties of the 
professional seer or diviner both in unofficial and 
in official life. Reference has already been made 
to the existence of this branch of divination in 
tbe earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
inseriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
the king or of making known to him their wishes. 
The visible appearance of Ishtar, to encourage 
Ashurbanipal’s army in Elam,? may be explained 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably did not 
appear to the king himself, but to a professional 
seer, as is definitely stated on another occasion 
when she sent the king a message. Such theo- 
phanies, accompanied by direct messages, were 
naturally of very clear and certain interpretation ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un- 
certain to the dreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in the vision, and in 
every case it was necessary to have recourse to a 
an trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of unofficial 
omens was drawn from the appearance of the 
various parts of the body during sickness, for the 
events predicted generally concerned the chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus be 
regarded as having something in common with the 
scientific study of disease. Not only were the 
sick man’s colour and his cries and groans minutely 
noted, but such physiological phenomena as con- 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
made the subject of prognostication. It may be 
noted that many omen-texts which were formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
be connected with this class of divination. 

There is evidence that the practice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bab. astrology, 
was adopted by the Greeks after Alexander’s con- 
quest, and so survived under modified forms into 
the medizval period. The mere fact that ‘Chal- 
dean’ was used by the Greeks as a synonymous 
term for ‘astrologer’ indicates the spread of the 
Babylonian astrological system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of divination were 
practised by native diviners who had wandered 
to the coasts of Asia Minor and the West. It 
is thus possible that more than one form of divina- 
tion which has survived to the present day may 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 


LITERATURE.—In La Divination et la science des présages 
(Paris, 1875) F. Lenormant published a very able summary 


1Cf. King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, 
London, 1907, i. 212 ff. 

2Ct. WAI v. pl. v. line 95ff. So, too, the god Ashur is 
eaid to have appeared to Gyges, king of Lydia, and to have 
commanded him to pay homage to Aehurbanipal (op. cit. pl. 
ii. line 98 ff.). 

3 See Hunger, ‘ Bab. Tieromina nehst griech.-röm. Parallelen 
(MVG, 1909, p. 3). 
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of the subject, considering the period at which he wrote. 
Much new material hae heen published and classified by 
A. Boissier in his Documents assyriens relatifs aux présages 
(Paris, 1894-99) and his Choix de textes relatifs à la divination 
assyr.-babylonienne (Geneva, 1905, etc.); see also Cuneiform 
Texts in the British Museum, pts. xx., xxvii. t. and xxx. f. The 
fullest discussion is that by M. Jastrow, Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1902 ff., ii. 138 ff., 203f. For 
other references see the footnotes throughout the article. 
LEONARD W. KING. 

DIVINATION (Buddhist). —The art of divina- 
tion was widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of the Buddha’s birth. The 
early accounts of the latter event relate that eight 
Brahmans ‘ most versed in the science of astrology’ 
were called in by the prince’s father ‘to examine 
carefully all the signs prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son’ (Bigandet, Life of Gaudama ®, 
Rangoon, 1866, i. 46). Buddha himself, as was to 
be expected, when he became a teacher is invari- 
ably represented in the scriptures as discouraging 
and condemning divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personally was credited with fore- 
knowledge, this endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc., is regarded by Buddhists 
as the supernatural power (irdhi) inherent in every 
perfected saint, or arhat; and he is never repre- 
sented as using this prophetic power for sorcery or 
soothsaying purposes. His chief right-hand dis- 
ciple, however, Mäudgalyäyana, is reputed in the 
scriptures of both divisions of Bnddhism to have 
practised divination and sorcery, by means of 
which he is represented as having extended the 
popularity of that faith. For such pandering to 
popular prejudice he is reproved on_ several 
occasions by the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said : ‘That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
planetary influence, dreams, and signs are things 
abolished ; he is free from all their evils’ (Sammã- 
parıbhäjaniya sutta, 2). 

Nevertheless, divination was obviously too deep- 
rooted in the popular life to be eradicated ; it is 
found at the present day flourishing among pro- 
fessing Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as the laity. Itis not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of divination have been ac- 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have been inveterately 
addicted to divination and shamanism from the 
earliest times; positive elements of Indian astro- 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
who are now the chief astrologers for soothsaying 

urposes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 

urma, Ceylon, and Siam. The grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the hands 
of the laity or of the priests and priestesses of the 

re-Buddhistic cults. But even some of these have 

een given a veneer of Buddhism by replacing in 
several instances the aboriginal cabalistic words 
of incantation by stereotyped sentences (mantras) 
in the Indian language, culled from the Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is sought after by the majority of 

rofessing Buddhists in matters of almost everyday 

usiness, as well as in the great epochs of life— 
birth, marriage, and death—or in sickness, It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences which are lucky or un- 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. DEMONS AND SPIRITS 
[Buddhist)), though the latter are usually regarded 
as the chief agents for executing the evil influence 
of the planets. The birth-horoscope of every indi- 
vidual, which is jealously treasnred by himself, 
fixes the special planetary influences which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or not. Then these personal 
unlucky days have to be compared with the 


general lucky or unlucky days for that particular 
day and week, and these again with those for that 
season and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the planets at the time. The results, 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, which introduces another 
set of unlucky combinations. Thus an almost 
endless variation in the forebodings of luck or ill- 
luck is made possible ; and this is to be sought out 
beforehand, and the evil duly avoided or counter- 
acted. In this way is usually determined which is 
the right day and hour on which to commence any 
particular work, tlıe right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or matter of anxiety, or the interpreta- 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peoples appear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely: (a) lots—the simplest, and generally 
performed by the people themselves; (b) astrology, 
for which learned adepts are necessary, usually the 
higher Buddhist priests; and (e) oracles, usuaily 
given by a priest or priestess of the aboriginal 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina- 
tion practised by orthodox Buddhist monks, and 
from the preparation of the horoscopes and the 
worship prescribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘Northern’ Buddhists the presiding genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodhisattva Maäjusri. The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively confined to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist religion of the particular country. A 
few isolated temples are famed for their oracles, 
in which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may be, the spirit of a departed saint, is believed 
to inspire the officiating priest. More frequently 
the seer is a hermit who has gained a reputation 
as a prophet; but most commonly it is one of the 
numerous witch-doctors who is resorted to for an 
augury. These are of the class generally known 
as shamans, some of whom are women. They are 
nsually illiterate, but possess a very shrewd and 
ready wit. They deliver their oracular response 
whilst in an exalted state, into which they work 
themselves by frenzied gesticulations. The office 
usually descends in the family. One of the 
commonest questions they have to answer is that 
relating to the source of the bewitchment or en- 
chantment (Skr. prabhäva, Tib. mt’u) which is 
causing sickness to some particular person. 

The Burmese, who may be taken as a type of 
the ‘Southern’ division of Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and witch-doctors (see 
art. BURMA, $ 19). 

Amongst ‘Northern’ or Mahayana Buddhists 
divination is almost universal. In Chinese Bud- 
dhism it is only a little less prevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, where it reaches its 
culminating point. Here the Indian astrological 
elements are largely mixed with the Chinese, and 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 
shamanist type. 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted classes of 
divination are widely current. Those monks who 
practise the art of astrology for divination purposes 
are called £si-pa, or ‘calculators.’ Each sect has 
its own Zsi-pa, who are among the most learned 
and respected members of the monastery. The 
astrological methods follow the general lines 
already indicated; but the Chinese system of 
astrology largely predominates over the Indian, 
as has been shown in the specimens of actual 
horoscopes translated in detail by the present 
writer (Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 458, ete.). The 
combinations of unlucky portents are complicated 
by the introduction of a more complex system of 
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elements and cyclical animal-years and trigrams. 
In arriving at the calculations an important part is 
played by the famous mystic Chinese trigram, ‘the 
eight kwa ’ (Tib. par-A’ha), on which the mysterious 
‘ Book of Changes,’ Yi-king, with its 64 hexagranıs, 
is built up. A notable ditlerence between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
former use only the trigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively the derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is the most popular and 
common of all, and for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipped with a pocket divination 
manual called mö-pe, by which the augury may 
he ascertained. This booklet, which the present 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into different sections intended to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to be 
sought. The usual headings are ‘Household,’ 
‘Favours,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘Medical,’ ‘ Enemy,’ ‘ Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘Sickness.’ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the following :—(1) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coins drawn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads; the last being 
perhaps the most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
upon a board on which are drawn geomantic figures 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMe-ba (pronounced me-wa), or magic squares of 
15 or 20, etc., numbered compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecutive lotus leaves numbered or 
inserihed, also derived from India. (3) Twigs— 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is called 
‘the green twig spell’ (sNgo-sNgag). This suggests 
to the present writer a parallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘lot,’ namely «Ajpos, from KAddos, 
‘twig’; and the greenness of the twig seems to 
unply the living presence of the tree-god. (4) 
Cards on which geomantie figures or allegorical 
animals or signs are drawn or painted, with 
sentences to which Tibetan characters are assigned 
for reference. (5) Sheets or passages of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An official instance of divination by 
lot is seen in the selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the ‘Ordeal of the Urn’ (see art. by 
present writer in JRAS, 1910, pp. 69-86), the 
result of which is helieved to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine will. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
particular region and state in which a deceased 
person has been re-born. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formule (mantras) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre- 
formed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects who train as sorcerers (sNgag-pa, pron. hag- 
pa) do not practise oracular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits supposed to be actually causing sickness or 
other harm, with the view of exorcizing them. 
The soothsaying oracle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at- 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con- 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at Nechung near Lhasa, at present 
represented hy a celibate monk of the yellow-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non-Buddhistie Mon- 
golian source has heen traced by the present writer 
in detail. He is given the title of ‘defender of the 
faith’ (cho’s-skyong), and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public, 
Among the other oracles not absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 
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features, the most important is at Karmashar in 
Lhasa, which purports te be inspired by tlıe devil. 
The dress and equipment of these priests and their 
frenzied bearing identify them with the Bon cult 
and the shamanist devil-dancers. They possess no 
literature, and deliver their sayings orally in 
eryptie oracular form. They are ordinarily re- 
sorted to for the interpretation of omens and 
dreams, as well as in matters of business and 
anxiety. Their implements include (1) an arrow 
(dak-dar), to which coloured silken rags are 
attached; (2) a magic mirror of metal, which 
reflects the future—a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a bowl or 
ool of water, or observe the smoke of a sacrificial 
fire, or the entrails of animals sacrificed and sheep’s 
droppings, or the lines on charred sheep’s bones, 
such as shonlder-blades—an ancient Mongol 
custom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recording 
several of the ways in which divining was practised 
in Tibet, a medizval Chinese observer wrote: 
‘Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of 
divination, and their unskilfulness in their mode 
of examining, they are quite frequently surpris, 
ingly accurate.’ This criticism still holds good. 
LITERATURE. —W. W. Rockhill, JRAS, 1891, pp. 235, etc. ; 
Sir G. Scott (‘Shway Yoe’), The Burman, London, 1882; 
L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do., 1895, and Lhasa and 
its Mysteries, do., 1905. L, A. WADDELL. 


DIVINATION (Celtic). —Aceording to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skilled beyond other 
peoples in the science of augury, and Pausanias is 
mistaken when (X. xxi. 2) he doubts the existence 
of the art of divination among them. The Celts 

ractised all kinds of divination. It was by the 
ight of birds that the Gauls who invaded Illyri- 
cum were guided (Justin xxiv. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Hercynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, V. xxxiv. 4). The coincidence of 
two names of countries was an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a town in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, 
v. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus made 
eace with the people of Marseilles because of a 
ream in which Minerva appeared to him (Justin, 
XLII. v. 5). In 218 B.C. the Galatez allied with 
Attalus refused to go any further because they 
were frightened by an eclipse of the moon (Polyb. 
v. lxxviii. 1). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims; and once, 
when the entrails announced a great defeat for 
them, they massacred their women and children 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI. ii. 2). According to Strabo (Iv. iv. 5[p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Romans; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
hy a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the way he fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the flow of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken series of observa- 
tions (ef. Diod. Sie. v. xxxi. 3). Artemidorus 
relates that in a certain harbour there were two 
crows that had their right wings tinged with 
white ; people who were in litigation used to lay 
cakes on a board, each arranging his own in such 
a way as to avoid all confusion. The crows 
swooped down on the cakes, ate the one person’s 
and scattered the other’s, and the disputant whose 
cakes were scattered won the case (see Strabo, IV. 
iv. 6[p. 198]). Vervain was used by the Gauls for 
drawing lots and foretelling the future (Pliny, xxv. 
lix. 106; cf. Servius on Zn. iii. 57). Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena, 25) mentions lots by pebbles 
and numbers among the Celts. The evil omens 
noticed by the Britons of the ist cent. were of 
great variety : noises outside the curia ; howlings 
in the theatre; the appearance of a buried city at 
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the mouth of the Thames; the Atlantic looking 
like a sea of blood ; human forms left on the shore 
by the tide (Tac. Ann. xiv. 32). 

Ornithomancy, haruspicy, and the other methods 
of divination were undoubtedly practised origin- 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The Qalatian king Deio- 
tarus was renowned as an augur (Cic. de Div. i. 15 
[26-27]; cf. ii. 37 [78]); he never began an under- 
taking without first consulting the auspices. Once, 
when he had started on a journey, he was turned 
back by the flight of an eagle; he broke off his 
journey, and so escaped harm. The British queen 

oudicca drew a favourable omen from the course 
of a hare which she had concealed among her 
clothes and then set at liberty (Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). 
At a very early period among the Celts there were 
priests whose duty was to foretell the future. 
Justin (XXXII. iii. 9) mentions haruspices at Tou- 
louse who, in order to free the Tectosagi from an 
epidemic of pestilence, bade them throw the gold 
and silver they had got from the expedition of 
Brennus into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (v. xxxi. 31) distinguishes the Druids and 
the bards from the soothsayers (udvrets), who fore- 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex- 
amining the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed great 
authority. They are identical with the ovdrecs (Gr. 
transcription of Lat. vates) of Straho (Iv. iv. 4 
[p. 197]). They are often confused with the Druids 
(g.v.). According to Cæsar (vi. 13), the Druids inter- 
pret the will of the gods. The Druid Divitiacus 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, op. cit. 
i. 41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druids 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre- 
saged the approaching fall of the Roman Empire 
and the control of the world by the Transalpines 
(Hist. iv. 54). A scholium tells that it was after 
eating acorns that the Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, Commenta Bernensia, 1869, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestesses of the Island of Sena, who were 
endowed with various magical powers, such as the 
power to rouse the sea and the waves by their 
songs, the power of changing into animals, and of 
curing otherwise incurable diseases, had knowledge 
of the future and foretold it to those who sailed 
to consult them (Mela, 111. vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the 3rd cent. of 
our era who foretold the future. One of them 
warned the emperor Alexander Severus of his 
approaching end (Lampridius, Alexander Severus, 
60). The emperor Aurelian consulted Gallic pro- 
phetesses on the future of his posterity (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian, 44). A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongres promised the Empire, it is said, to 
Diocletian (Vopiscus, Numerianus, 14). 

Among the Irish, as known to us from the 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It was practised by the Druids. The 
source of their predictions was often the observation 
of natural phenomena; the best known form was 
divination by the clouds, and the word néladoir, 
lit. ‘one who studies the clouds,’ was used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place very often with the help of various objects: 
a yew-rod marked with ogham characters ; a wheel, 
which recalls the well-known symbol of a Gallo- 
Roman deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak- 
ing and the wren’s twittering. Sometimes omens 
were taken from the howling of a dog, and from the 
form of a tree-root. In the Togail Bruidne Dá 
Derga we find a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
the future. ‘ 

We have no direct information on divination 
among the ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
teulet pren, ‘to throw wood,’ means ‘to draw 
lots’; the Welsh coelbren, ‘wood of prediction,’ 





means ‘lot’; and the Irish crann-chur, ‘to throw 
the wood,’ means ‘to consult the lot.” The etymo- 
logical agreement of the three dialects proves 
that divination by pieces of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons (Germania, x.), was 

ractised equally by the Gauls and the Britons. 
Eeo also art. CELTS, vol. iii. p. 300, § 4, and Com- 
MUNION WITH DEITY (Celtic), vol. ii. p. 750,85; 
and art. FATE (Celtic). 


LiTERATORE.—C. Julian, Hist. de la Gaule, Paris, 1907, ii. 
151f.; P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
London, 1903, i. 228-233; H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Cours 
de littérature celtique, vol. i., Paris, 1883. G. DOTTIN. 


DIVINATION (Christian).—1. Divination was 
regarded by early Christian writers as a branch of 
magic. It was a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the will in bondage by destroying the sense of 
responsibility. St. Augustine sums up its dangers: 


‘Quas tamen plena sunt omnia pestiferae curiositatis, cruci- 
antis sollicitudinis, mortiferae servitutia’ (de Doctr. Chr. ii. 24). 


Christ is the door (Jn 10°); ‘neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him’ (Mt 117). 
‘The gates of the Divine Reason are rational, and 
they are opened by the key of faith’ (Clement 
Alex. ad Gent. 1). And St. Clement adds the 
warning: ‘Be not curious of ungodly shrines’ 
(id. 2). Divination is a practice which rests on 
occult methods, methods which had their place 
in primitive religion, but gave way to the 
higher methods of Jewish and Christian sacra- 
mentalism. This distinction of method was the 
guiding principle in the Christian view of divina- 
tion. The diviner sees; he has an insight into 
Divine things. The Christian ‘walks by faith, 
not by sight’ (2 Co 57); he has touch with.God, 
but this touch is ‘through the veil, that is, his 
flesh,’ in the widest sense of the economy of the 
Incarnation (He 10”). Divination is impatient to 
draw the veil aside. 

Christianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, has discouraged rites and practices 
which set aside the limitations of the flesh, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The subjective 
type of divination, whether in the form of psychic 
exaltation or prophetic ecstasy, necessitates a 
suspension of the intellectual energies. The ‘sym- 
pathetic passivity suitable for the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ produces a weakening or 
destruction of individuality, by means of ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, sickness, or the approach 
of death’ (Chambers’s Encycl., art. ‘ Divination,’ 
iv. 19). Christianity, in its responsibility to 
strengthen human nature as a whole by keeping 
contro! over the different faculties by means of 
Divine grace, has kept divination and ecstasy in the 
background as a danger to the mind and the will. 
This coutrol is emphasized by St. Paul: ‘The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets’ 
(1 Co 14%). "eating Í 

The history of Christian divination is the history 
of the subjection of divination to the control of 
authority. This principle is summed up by Gratian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac 1%): 

‘Sic et sortibus nichil mali inesse monstratur, prohibetur 

tamen fidelibus, ns sub hac specie divinationis ad antiquos 
ydololatriae cultus redirent’ (Corp. Jur. Canon., ed. Fried- 
berg, 1879, pt. i.; Deer. Grat. p. ii. caus. xxvi. qu. ii. c. LN 
Such control was not a new thing in the exercise 
of religious authority. When Augustus assumed 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, he destroyed the 
magical books which were held to he of no weight, 
and preserved only the Sibylline books : 
‘ quicquid fatidicorum librorum Graeci Latinique generis aullis 
vel parum idoneis auctoribus vulgo ferebatur, supra duo 
millia contracta undique cremavit ; ac solos retinuit Sibyllinos * 
(Sueton. Caes. Aug. 31). 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. Petillius 
publicly burnt certain Greek books as endangering 
the religion of Rome: 

‘ Graecos, quia aliqua ex parts ad solvendam religionem 
pertinere existimabantur, L. Petillius Praetor Urbanus ex auc- 
toritate senatus per victimarios igne facto, in conspectu populi 
oremavit’ (Valer. Max. 1. i. ‘de Religione,’ 12), 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies equally to the history of Christian divina- 
tion : 

‘Noluerunt enim prieci viri quicquam in hac asservari civi- 

tate, Rug animi hominum a deorum cultu avocarentur’ (Valer. 
Max. 2b.). 
And St. Augustine, although he himself confesses 
that the turning-point in his life was the opening 
of the ‘Codex Apostoli’ at the words (Ro 13%) 
‘non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus’ (Conf. 
viii. 12), deprecates the practice : 

t Hi vero qui de paginis evangelicis sortes legunt, et si op- 
tandum est ut hoc potius faciant, quam ad daemonia consulenda 
concurraot; tamen etiam ista mihi displicet coasustudo’ (ad 
inquisitiones Januarii [Ep. LV. i. 20)). 

2. Rabanus Maurus (t 856) sums up the practice 
of divination in the early ages of the Church in his 
treatise de Magorum Prestigiis, collected from 
various passages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and quoted in the Decretum of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine (Corp. Jur. Can. 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina- 
tion was of four kinds: ‘geomanticam, ydromanti- 
cam, aeromanticam, pyromanticam.’ 

Geomantia is defined as ‘ars e terra vaticinandi’ 

(Ducange, Gloss. ad Script. med. et inf. Lat.). It is 
recorded that the resistance of Padua to the arms 
of Eccelino de Romano in 1226 was foretold by 
this practice : 
* quidam de carceratie sollicite perquirebant per sortes, ad quem 
finem vester exercitus deveniret. Et unus per puncta quaedam 
unius artie, quam dicunt nescio quam Geomantiam, dicere vide- 
batur, quod Padua non poterat hiis temporibus capi’ (Rolandini 
Patavini, de factis in Marchia Tarvisina, x. 11, ap. Muratori, 
Rer. Ital. Script., Milan, 1726, viii. 319) The same chronicler 
refers to it again in the preparation made by Eccelino for his last 
campaign in 1259 (ib. xii. 2). 

Hydromantia is described by Augustine, in refer- 
ence to Numa, as an act of divining by water: 

‘ut in aqua videret imagines deorum, vel potius ludificationes 
daemonum, a quibus audiret quid in sacris constituere atque 
observare deberet’ (de Civ. Dei, vii. 35). 

This practice still survives in the water of silence 
and other ceremonies associated with Christmas 
Eve, Hallowe’en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsummer 
Eve. A love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrates the practice : 

t A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 

That the water may grow clear, and 1 may see my busband 

that is to bs’ (Macedonian Folk-lore, pp. 51-57). 

Aeromantia is another practice of divination 
which, under the form of weather-signs, survives 
to-day. 

Pyromantia has also its innocent adepts in the 
present day. Some see faces in the fire, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a flicker- 
ing in the fire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be- 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p. 98). 

Rabanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville (Etym. 
viii. 9), says: ‘ duo sunt autem genera divinationis : 
ars et furor.’ Under ‘drs’ are the various methods 
of art magic which are practised by the diviner ; 
under ‘furor’ the enthusiasm and ecstasy and 
frenzy which form the atmosphere most conducive 
to divination. The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among the dervishes of the East, 
butin some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority Aka: can exercise the control both in 
the practice of spiritual art and in the frenzy of 
the religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church are incantatores, 
arioli, aruspices, augures, astrologi, genethliact, 
mathematici, horoscopi, sortilegi, salisatores (Isid. 
viii. 9). The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 
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bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 

Constantine in 321 endeavoured to contro! the 
practice by law (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
he interpretation of this law reads: 


_‘ Malefici, vel incantatores, vel immissores tempestatum, vel 
hii qui per invocationem daemonum mentes hominum turbant, 
omni geners poenae puniantur.’ 


In the words of Pliny (HN xxviii. 2), such spells 
were an insult to human wisdom: ‘viritim sapient- 
issimi cujusque respuit fides.’ The writings of the 
Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the experi- 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those whe profess Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal 3! ʻO foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
yoni Liddell and Scott (s.v. Baskalvw), quoting 

heocritus, write: ‘The charm was broken by 
spitting thrice’ (Theoc. vi. 39). The ¢empestari, 
storm-raisers or storm-quellers, are constantly re- 
ferred to in the canons, the capitularies, and pænt- 
tentiaria of the Councils, the Emperors, and the 
Bishops (Ducange, Gloss., s.v. ‘Tempestarii’). In 
Treland such charms have been grafted into the 
religions customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, ii. 104-108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Macedonia is this: ‘ Alex- 
ander the Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign.’ 
Abbott (ch. xiii.) gives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled round the idol 
altars, uttering prayers, and making unhallowed 
offerings : 

‘Arioli vocati, propter quod circa arag idolorum nefarias 
preces emittunt, et funesta sacrificia offerunt’ (Isid. viii. 9). 

A law of 357 condemns the practice, and rebukes 
the curiosity which encourages divination : ‘Sileat 


omnibus perpetuo divinandi curiositas? (Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4). The object of the rites 
of the arioli was to receive some response. This 


practice of ‘raising the devil’ is referred to by 
Tertullian : 

‘qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui ructando 
curantur, qui anhelando praefantur’ (Apol. 23). 


There may be some survival of this rite in the 
Desiul, or ‘ Holy round,’ a circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Tuapholl, 
or ‘ Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accompanied with incantations 
and. the casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood-Martin, ii. 51-57). The ‘peccatum ario- 
landi’ is condemned with the ‘scelus idolatriae’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Tournay (Hp. 120, ap. 
Ducange, @loss.). 

The aruspices are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 
1-2). The aruspex divined by means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim offered in sacrifice. The 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 
practice. The aruspex must not go inte private 
houses. He must be consulted only in the temple : 
‘aras publicas adque delubra’; and in the open 
light: ‘ libera luce tractari.’ ‘Superstitioni enim 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt publice ritum 
proprium exercere.’ The Empire as well as the 
Church recognized the importance of keeping the 
practice of divination under control. 

This practice still survives. The use of the 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
known as omoplatoscopy. The colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read by the expert. The breast- 
bone of the fowl is used for the same purpose. 
This art flourishes still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania. In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of the speal-bone. The breaking of 
the ‘ wishing-bone,’ which many of us remember as 
a solemn diversion of our childhood, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on the fowl, is also to be 
traced tothe same source. This use of the ‘ merry- 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of the 
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cock in divination (Abbott, p. 97 f. ; Wood-Martin, 
. 141). 
i Augury was of two kinds: ‘ad oculos’ and ‘ad 
aures.’ The divination was from the flight or from 
the song of birds. It was regulated by decrees of 
357 and 358 (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4. 6). 
There are many survivals of this kind of divination : 
‘A whistling maid and a crowing hen 
Are hateful alike to Gnd and men.’ 

The crowing of a cock out of hours, the hooting of 
an owl, the cawing of a crow on the house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons which fre- 

uent the mosque of Bajesid in Constantinople and 
the Piazza of St. Mark’s at Venice are looked on 
as birds of good omen. The geese in the cloister 
of the Cathedral of Barcelona may be a survival 
of the geese kept in old time in the Roman temple 
on the same site. The series of Dove-Bishops at 
Ravenna and the letting loose of pigeons at certain 
festivals, though now associated with the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, have doubtless a more ancient 
root in the rites of divination. A certain Hillidius 
delivered the people of Vieille-Brionde from a Bur- 
gundian raid by the leading of a dove: ‘ut aiunt, 
commonitione columbae alitis incitatus.” And 
Gregory of Tours adds: 

‘Quod ne quis invideat confictum de columba, et homini 
praestitum Christiano, cum Orosius consulem Romanum, id 
est Marcum Valerium, a corvo alite scribat adjutum’ (de Mir. 
S. Juliani, 7; Oros. ii. 6). 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme: 

‘One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, and four for a birth.’ 
And the flight to right or left is a survival of the 
augury ‘ad oculos.’ The swan was sacred to the 
children of Llyr. The word drean, ‘wren,’ is in 
Cormac’s Glossary explained as ‘ Dradi-en, a Druid 
bird, a bird that makes a prediction.’ He was the 
‘magus avium’ in Irish hagiology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow also have their place in 
the folklore of divination. ‘A dove from heaven’ 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 

‘A madman and a fox (lived with him), also a wren and a 
little fly that used to buzz to him when he came from matins, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it; and this killing by the 
wren was displeasing tn him, sp he cursed the wren, and said: 
“ My fly. . . . Howbeit,” says Moling, “hut he that marred for 
ms the poor pet that used to be making music for me, let his 
dwelling be for ever in empty houses, with a wet drip therein 
continually. And may children and young persons be destroy- 
ing him!” Howbeit then, but the wren killed the fly. Then 
the fox killed the wren. The dog of the steading killed the fox. 
A cowherd killed the madman, namely, Suibne spn of Colman’ 
(Whitley-Stokes, The Birth and Life of St. Moling, Paris, 1906; 
Wood-Martin, ii. 140-150; Abbott, pp. 106-110). 

Rhŷs tells the story of a bird-warning associated 
with the sunken palace of Bala Lake (Celtic Folk- 
lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 409). The common saying, 
‘A little bird has whispered it in my ear,’ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wood- 
Martin (ii. 148) gives a picture of a bronze instru- 
ment with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
Ballymoney, Co, Antrim, which has been thought 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than the 6th century. 

The oar ciogs, genethliaci, and mathematici were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term mathematici was a common 
one in the 4th cent.: ‘quos vulgus mathematicos 
vocat’ (Jerome, Com. in Dan. e. li. 2). So also in 
the Ist cent. (Didache, c. 3). St. Augustine has 
frequent references to them: ‘Jam etiam mathe- 
maticorum fallaces divinationes, et impia delira- 
menta rejeceram’ (Conf. vii. 6). The title of the 
Theodosian Code, under which the practices of 
divination are regulated, is: ‘de Malefieis et 
Mathematicis.’ They are specially mentioned in 
edicts of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honorius and Theodosius in 409 reads: 


‘ Mathematicos, nisi parati sint, codicibus erroris proprü sub 
oculis Episcoporum incendio concrematis, Catholicae Religi- 


onis cultui fidein tradere, nunquam ad errorem praeteritum 
redituri, non solum urbe Roma, sed etiam omnibus civitatibus 
pelli decernimus’ (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 12). 


The horoscope had an important place in the 
divination of the mathematici and genethliaci. 
Isidore of Seville writes: ‘Horoscopi dicti, quod 
horas nativitatis hominum speculantur dissimili 
et diverso fato’ (Etym. viii. 9). In the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, a heading ìn the Standard of July 
28, ‘ The Kaiser’s Horoscope,’ shows that there are 
still some who attach meaning to these practices. 

The sortilegi were those who divined hy lot or 

by the chance opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil: 
‘qui sub nomine fictae religionis per quasdanı, quas sanctorum 
sortes vocant, divinationis scientiam profitentur, aut quarum- 
ae scripturarum inspectione futura promittunt’ (isid. 
vn 9). 

The sortes Sanctorum were similar to the sortes 
Vergiliane (ap. Spartian. Vit. Had. 5). Severus 
is said to have read his destiny in the line: 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.’ 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the book at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text with a pin. The practice was not regulated 
by the Theodosian Code. It was forbidden in a 
capitulare generale of 789: 

t De tabulis vel codicibus requirendis. Et ut nullus in psal- 
terio vel in evangelio, vel in aliis rebus, sortiri praesumat, nec 
divinationes aliquas observare’ (Op. Carol, Magn. [Migne, PL 
xcvii. 187}). 

The method of the sortes Sanctorum is given in 
a Life of St. Hubert of Liège (c. 714). After a fast 
of three days, two books were placed on the altar 
—a, Book of the Gospels and a Sacramentary : 

‘Reseratum antem Evangelium hanc primum legenti senten- 
tiam pbtulit: Ne timeas, Maria; invenisti enim gratiam apnd 
Dominum. Liber etiam Sacramentorum in sui apertione hne 
raoa videnti objecit: Dirige viam famuli tui’ (čb. p. 188, 
note 
The election of St. Martin to the Bishopric of 
Tours was decided by such a use of the Psalter : 

‘Unus e circumstantibus, sumto psalterio, quem primum 

versum invenit, arripuit. Psalmus autem hic erat: Ex ore 
ae et lactantium. .. .’(Sulp. Sev., de Vita S. Martini, 
ch. 9). 
The open practice of this mode of divination in the 
Church is illustrated on the occasion of the visit 
of Chramnus to Dijon (c. 556). The clergy deter- 
mined to tell his fortune from each of the three 
Lections of the Gallican Mass: 

“ Positis clerici tribus libris super altarium, id est Prophetiae, 
Apostoli, atque Evangeliorum, oraverunt ad Dominum, ut 
Chranıno quid eveniret ostenderet.’ The thres readings are 
then given (Greg. Tur., Hist. Frane. iv. 16). 

In another case, three books were placed on the 
tomb of St. Martin : 

‘id est Psalterii, Regum, Evangeliorum : et vigilans tota nocte 
petiit ut sibi beatus confessor quid eveniret ostenderet.’ This 
was in 577 (ib. v. 14). 

The practice of learniug hy such means the char- 
acter and administration of a newly elected Bishop 
became in early times an established Church cus- 
tom. Ducange, in his Glossarium (s.v. ‘Sortes 
Sanctorum’), gives illustrations from the Lives of 
Anianus of Orleans, Lanfranc, and others. It was 
known as the Prognosticon. 

Another form of divination was also practised, 
known as sortes per brevia. In cases of doubt, 
papers were drawn, and the lot thus taken. In 
the Chronicle of Cambrai, it is recorded that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autun, and Arras claimed the 
body of St. Leger. The lot fell to the Bishop of 
Poitiers: 

‘tribus Epistolis, horum trium nominibus subscriptis, et confuse 
sub palla altaris obtectis, factaque in commune oratione, Picta- 
aro ex indiciis sanctum corpus deberi declaratum 
eg t0.) 

In Spain a similar kind of divination was known 
as ensalmos or inpsalmum. The sortes Aposto- 
lorum was a collection of pious sayings drawn up 
for this purpose. At the end are these words : 

‘t Haec sunt Sortes Sanctorum quae nunquam falluntur, neque 


mentiuntur : id est, Deum roga et obtinebis qund cupis. Age 
Ei gratias'(Smith-Cheetham, DCA, art ‘Sortilegy’). 
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Charles Simeou sought for comfort in this way: 

“It was not for direction I was looking, for l am no friend to 
such superstitions as the Sortes Virgiliane, but only for sup- 

ort. The first text that caught my sys was Matt. xxvii. 32° 

Chambers's Encycl., art. ‘Sortes Virgilian®’). < 

There is also a reference to the use of rods in the 
casting of lots in the Lex Frisionum (tit. 14. 1, ap. 
Ducange, s.v. ‘Tenus’): 

‘Tunc unusquisqus illorum septem faciat suam sortem, id est, 
tenum da virga.’ 

This kind of rhabdomancy wae condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 578 : 

‘non licet ad sortileges vel ad auguria respicere, nec ad sortes, 
quas Saoctorum vocant, vel quas de ligno aut de pane faciuat 
aspicers.” s 

The sors de pane refers to purgation hy bread. 
The guilt or innocence of an accused was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as corsned : 

‘Si quis altari ministrantium sccusetur, et amicis destitutus 
sit... vadat ad judicium, quod Anglice dicitur Corsned, et 
fiat, sicut Deus velit’ (Leges Kanuti Regis, cap. 6, ap. Bromp- 
tonum ; Ducange, 8.v. ‘ Corsned '). 

The salisatores were those who divined by 
leaping : 

‘quia dum eig membrorum quaecunque partes salierint, aliquid 
sibi gem prosperum seu triste sigaificare praedicunt' (Isid. 
Vill. Y). 

It would also refer to what is popularly known 
as the ‘jumps,’ a twitching in the body. St. 
Angustine refers to it: ‘His adjunguntur millia 
inanissimarum observationum, si membrum ali- 
quod salierit’ (de Doctr. Chr. ii. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the Life of St. Moling : 


‘The cleric said to the Spectra: “‘Graot me a boon”... 
Theo he bound that boon on the Spectre's hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his thres steps of pilgrimage and his three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that hs leapt, be seemed to them no 
more tbsu s crow oa the top of a bill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all... . But the third leap that 
he leapt, tis then he alighted oa the stone-wall of the church 

. . then he leapt from ths stous-wall, and reached the church, 
and sat ia his place of prayer... . After that he looked at the 
boy, and thus he was, with the glow of the anger aod tha fire 
on him, and the radiance of the Godhead in his counteaanuca’ 
(Whitley-Stokes, p. 161.). 


3. Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination than the more 
developed Catholic Christianity of the West. The 
evidence of the books of the NT points to this 
difference. It is in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded (2°), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph (17° 212 28. 2% 22) and the dream of Pilate’s 
wife (27°) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church. 
The only instance of the Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, in the choice of St. 
Matthias (Ac 12%). In the extension of Christian- 
ity the Gospel triumphs over divination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8°), Elymas the Sor- 
cerer of Cyprus (13°), the woman with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16%), the sorcerers of 
Ephesus (191°), stand condemned in the records of 
the early mission outside Judea. Occultism gives 
way before Sacramentalism, although faint traces 
of the primitive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ‘shadow of Peter’ (Ac 5%), the handker- 
chiefs from the body of Paul (19), and the trances 
of Peter (10!%) and Paul (22!’, 2 Co 12°). Witch- 
craft under the form of ¢apyaxela is condemned in 
Gal 5%, Rev 97% 1873 218 225, 

In the sub-Apostolic ages there are a few refer- 
ences to the practice of divination. The Epistle of 
Barnabas links together payela and d¢appyaxela 
(xx. 1). St. Ignatius in his Zpistle to the Ephe- 
sians also refers to xayela, and speaks of the one 
Bread of the Blessed Sacrament as the $dppakov 
dfavagtas (xix. 2, xx. 2), Hermas calls a parrela 
a heathen practice (Mand. xi. 4). The Didache 
forbids it: où payeúres, ob papuakeúreis (€. 2); and 
again: rékvov pod, ph Ylvov olwvocxéros . . . pyè 
éracidds pndé padyparixés (c. 3). If the ‘Two 
Ways’ is an early Jewish-Christian document, 
this straight teaching against augury, incanta- 


tion, and astrology implies a continuance of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is IT N by the evidence of Irenæus at 
the end of the 2nd century. The magical arts of 
Marcus coloured his sacramental rites as well as 
his teaching (ce. Her. 1. xiii.) The followers of 
Simon Magus would appear to have grafted his 
magic into their Christianity. 

‘Igitur horum mystici sacerdotes libidinose quidem vivunt, 
magias autem perficiunt. . . . Exorcisinis et incantationibus 
utuntur. Amatoria quoque et agogima, et qui dicuntur paredri 
et oniropompi, et quaecunque sunt alia perierga apud eos 
studioss exercentur’ (id. xxiii. 4). 

The followers of Carpocrates practised the same 
art: 

‘Artes enim magicas operantur et ipsi, et incaotatioues, 


hiltra quoque et charitesia, st paredros, et oniropompos . . 
bb. Xxv. 3). A 3 

Dreams are here included with incantations and 
philtres. 

Tertullian in his de Anima (c. 209-214) regards 
divination as a faculty of thesoul: 

_‘ Dedimus enim illi . . . et dominatioaem rerum, et divina- 
tionem . . . Defiaimus animam . . . dominatricem, divina- 
tricem’ (cb. 22). z Y 

Dreams may be ‘peculiare solatium naturalis 
oraculi’ (tb. 46), but he points out their danger : 

‘Definimus eaim a daemoalia plurimum iocuti somnia, etsi 
ioterdum vera et gratiosa, sed, de qua industria diximus, 
affectantia atque captantia, quanto magis veoa et frustratoria 
et turbida et ludibriosa et immunda’ (ib. 47). 

And of the magical arts in brief: ‘Quid ergo 
dicemus magiam? quod omnes paene fallaciam’ 
(id. 57). This he wrote as a Montanist. As a 
Catholic (c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘de sterili- 
tate Christianorum,’ he numbers among the critics 
of the Church ‘ magi, item aruspices, arioli, mathe- 
matici’ (Apol. 43). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the practice 
of divination among the Germans. There were 
women among them who could foretell the future 
by looking into the whirlpools and currents and 
eddies of a river (Strom. i. 15). ‘The inventors 
of these arts as well as of philosophy were nearly 
all Barbarians’ (id. i. 16). Origen more than once 
speaks of divination as a snare to the Christians of 

gypt: 

“Haec ergo omnia, id est, sive auguratio, siva extispicium, 
sive quaelibet immolatio, sive etiam sortitio, aut quicuuque 
motus avium, vel pecudum, vel inspectio quaecunque fibrarum, 
ut aliquid de futuris videantur ostendere, ia operations 
daemonum fieri noa dubito’ (in Num., bom. xvi. 7). He calls 
the ‘opprohrium Aegypti’ of his day ‘ohservare auguria, 
requirere stellarum cursus, et eveotus ex jis futurorum rimari, 
servare somnia caeterisque hujusmodi superstitionibus impli- 
cari. Idololatrias namque mater est Aegyptus’ (in Libr. Jes. 
Nave, bom. v. 6). 


The inscriptions of Eumeneia in the 3rd cent. 
show that the city was to a large extent Christian. 
But, as it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
tbe national religion, and as the ‘courtesies of 
society and ordinary life, as well as of municipal 
administration, had a non-Christian form,’ the 
‘spirit of accommodation’ must have ruled in the 
religious life of the citizens (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii., Oxford, 1897, p. 
504). The discipliuary canons of the Synod of 
Ancyra in 314 are an echo of this ‘spirit of ac- 
commodation’ of an early age. The 4th cent. 
tightened the reins of discipline as well as the 
definitions of the faith. The practice of divination 
was condemned hy canon xxiii. (ad. xxiv.) : 

‘Qui divinationes expetunt, et morem gentilium subsecuntur 
0.88 ER regula quinqueuaii jaceaot’ (Decret. p. ii. caus. xxvi. 
qu. v. 2). 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
the far West. The Synod of Eliheris (Granada) 
in Spain (between 314 and 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding women to frequent cemeteries : 
‘ne feminae in coemeterio pervigilent’ (can. 
xxxv.). St. Jerome refers to the custom of re- 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining with 
the dead: 
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‘sed sedens quoque, vel habitans in sepulchris, et in delubris 
idolorum dormiens; ubi stratis pellibus hostiarum incuhare 
soliti erant, ut somniis futura cognoscerent’ (in Is. 654). 


The clergy were forbidden to practise divination 
by the Synod of Laodicea (c. 343-381) : 

‘non oportet sacris officia deditos vel clericos magos aut 
incantatores existere, aut facers philacteria’ (can. 30, ap. Decret. 
p. ii. caus. xxvi. qu. V. 4). 

Priscillian and his followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his writings give some 
grounds for the accusation, thongh he clearly states 
how far he thought it right to go: 

‘Adtendi autem lunaris ideo cursus juhetur, non ut in eo 
observatio religionis sit, sed quia in ea quae videntur omnis 
homo vincitur et germana aelementis caro . . .’ (Priscill. Op., 
ed. Schepss, 1889, p. 78. 3 f.; cf. F. Paret, Prise. 1894, p. 144). 

The Church of the 4th cent. was weakened b 
this ‘curiosity’ in the matter of divination. It 
had diffienlty in detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At the close of the century 
Nicetas of Remesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
old Latin Church of the Dannbe, writes : 
‘abrenuntiat inimico et angelis ejus, id est, universae magicae 
curiositati . . . renuntiat et operibus ejus malig, id est, culturis 
et idolis, sortibus et auguriis . . .’ (Niceta, ed. A. E. Burn, 
Cambridge, 1905, de Symbolo, c. 1). 

The Gallican Church seems to have been tronbled 
by this enriosity in magic. It is referred to in the 
canons of Agde (506), Orleans (511), and Vannes 
(461 or 465). In a canon of the Synod of Auxerre 
(578), in addition to the auguria and sortes 
Sanctorum, mention is made of characteres. 
These were of the nature of charms: 

‘Phylacteria et Characteres diabolicos nec sihi nec suis 
aliquando suspendant, incantatores velut ministros diaholi 
fugiant’ (Aug. de Temp., serm. 163, ap. Ducange, Glossar.). 

The Church of Spain also regulated the practice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capitula of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. 30 of the 
Conneil of Toledo in 633. But it survived through- 
out the West, and in the Carolingian Renaissance 
of discipline it required stringent treatment. In 
the Decretals of Gratian is a long extract from an 
unpublished capitulary which illustrates its danger 
under the Frank Empire: 

‘Episcopi eorumque ministri omnibus virihus elahorare 
studeaat, ut perniciosam et a zabulo inventam sortilegam et 
magicam artem ex parrochiis suis penitus eradiceat’ (Deer. 
p. ii. caus. xxvi. qu. v. 12). 

The Church of Rome expressed the ; 
the whole Church in the Council o 
Gregory II. : 

‘Si quis ariolos, aruspices vel incantatores observaverit, aut 
philacterüs usus fuerit, anathema sit’ (ib. qu. v. 1). 


LITERATURE.— Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Friedherg, 1879; 
Codex Theodosianus, ed. Gothofred, 1736; Ducange, Glossar. 
ad Scriptores medie et infime Latinitatis, 1733; Smith- 
Cheetbam, DCA, 1875; Chambers, Encyc., 1889; G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903; W. G. 
Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, London, 
1902. T. BARNS. 


DIVINATION (Egyptian).—From more than 
one point of view it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general nse in the study of manties; we cannot 
make either the ordinary detinitions, or the pur- 
pose, or even—to a certain extent—the means em- 
ployed fit in exactly. In fact, in this study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles. In Egypt we find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
composed by the Chaldzans and by the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious variety of 
means of divination of the Assyrians and Greeks, 
inclnding the observation of almost every pheno- 
menon of Nature, beings, and things. The ob- 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm of astrology; its nnusnal 
an (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
light, piece) are explained in advance by myth- 
ology, and do not require an interpretation rie 
actual divination. 
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There is no mention of the 


mantics of rain, winds, clouds, or smoke, ete., in 
the Egyptian texts, or of the twenty kinds of 
hydromancy, or of divination by ‘palmistry.’ In 
connexion with living creatures there is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(ornithoscopy, ichthyoscopy, ete.) ; nor do we meet 
with haruspiey,! extispicy, or teratoscopy. There 
are no evidences in the Egyptian texts or monu- 
ments of cledonomancy, libanomancy, rhabdo- 
mancy, axinomancy, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
mancy, knuckle-bones, dice, divining-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
production of phenomena for interpretation. 

When we apply to Egypt the classifications in 
general nse for the mantics of other peoples, we 

nd a certain number of divinatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
about which, however, it is very important to 
observe : (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by official divination ; and (2) that they were 
introduced into Egypt at a late date, under the 
influence of Asia or of the Hellenic world. 

To the first: class we may assign the indications drawn from 
the flight of birds and encounters with serpents; e.g. the 
story of Alexander’s expedition to the Great Oasis, This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Hammamat (Erman, ZÄ xxix. [1891] 60) may be cited in its 
defence, in which a gazelle shows the spot in the desert whers 
the stone of the royal sarcophagus is to be set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a miracle, and there is no ground 
for considering it a regular method of divination. The use of 
the divinatory vase seems equally unknown to ths priests of 
the official cults, and tbe so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanebo is a legend of Greek origin. The divinatory vase 
certainly existed in Egypt io ths last centuries of its history, 
and ths demotic texts agree on this point with the Graco- 
Roman evidences; but it ig very probable that this practice 
was imported from Persia, and in any case it was nevsr em- 
ployed hy the court-priests, hut only by magicians. 

Apart from the reference in Gn 44° to the divining cup of 
Joseph, which may be a non-Egyptian adaptation, we know 
from the classics (Plin. xxxiii. 46; Plutarch, de Iside, lxi., 
Ixiv.; Horapollo, i. 39, etc.) that this was a part of the cult of 
Anubis in particular ; the god was invoked hy means of a vase 
full of liquid or a flame; and the reading of the divinatory 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a child, 
on whom they worked by incantationg and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodorus (xvii.), ‘the soul foresees 
future events in the phantoms she herself creates’ (cf. Virey, 
Religion égyp., Paris, 1909, p. 227, and Ermoni, Religion égyp., 
do. 1910, p. 122). The uss of the child, hecause of its innocence, 
is a common practice in all magic, and is connected with the 
universal helie? in the inferiority of a man who has committed 
a sin or has had sexual connexions, in the abnulele against the 
spirits. Lseféhure connects these methods of divination of the 
later period with analogous practices occurring all over North 
Africa (Revue Africaine, 1905, no. 257, p. 211), and conjectures 
with great probability (Sphinz, vi. [1902] 61) that the material 
process consisted in creating in the child’s brain phantoms and 
images of Anubis and others, by means of hypnotism and 
looking at a shining object. We know, besides, that these 
processes persisted down to our own days in the Arabic world. 

It is possible, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centuries some of the processes of divination of 
the Mediterranean and Chaldeo-Assyrian world. 
The fact of their combination with innumerable 
pope superstitions tended to produce in the 
official cults a multitude of practices which do 
not really belong to the history of Egyptian 
divination. ae . 

With the above restrictions, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination were essentially 
fonr: (1) the interpretation of dreams (g.v.), sought 
or unsonght; (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
STARS); (3) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and influences of the stars (g.v.) ; and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly indicated, of 
the will of the gods themselves. This last branch 
includes (a) the movements of the sacred animals, 
(b) the responses of the ‘ prophetic statues,’ and (c) 
the words spoken by the gods in their temples, 
i.e. oracles properly so called. 

(a) The first group in the last class seems to have 

1 Herodotus and some modern authorities have confused 
vaterinary examination to eosure the purity of sacrificial 
victimes with examination for purposes of divination. 
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layed a very limited part. Consultations of the 

ull Apis are known in the classics. Pliny (viii. 
71) and Amm. Marcellinus (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen was good or bad according as Apis 
accepted or refused the food offered by the wor- 
shippers, and that the sacred animal refused the 
offering of Germanicus. They also tell of pro- 
sperity or adversity being foretold for the country 
according as the bull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls. 

There is little doubt that these auperstitions are truly Egyp- 
tian and very aucieut. But it is very doubtful whether, at tha 
classical period, such manifestations were employed hy ths 
priests as meaus of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they wers simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egypt wherever sacred animals were kept in the temples, 
aud that what the Greeks and Romans tell of Apis happened 
also in the case of tha crocodiles of Ombos, and the rams of 
Elephantiné or of Mendes. It may have been due to the influ- 
ence of the Greeka, who were accustomed to giva importance 
to this very type of mantics, that these custome became em- 
hodied in the priestly cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance as methods of divination. In fact, dreams, astro- 
logy, and, in particular, the direct cousultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the gods, had at an early period 
supplied the official religion of Egypt with methods of con- 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, aud mors in 
keeping with tha fastidious genius of the race; and it is to 
these classes that nearly all the known examples of Egyptian 
divination belong. ADE. f 

(b) Among the most characteristic processes in 
the consultation of statues is the designation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the statue of Amon-Rä at 
Napata. The ancient authors had been struck 
with it (see esp. the account of Diodorus, ili. 5, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical writings 
of Synesius [Works, French tr. by Druon, Paris, 
1878, p. 244]). The famous stela of Jebel Barkal, 
on which the election of Aspalut is recorded, is 
the most complete account of this practice access- 
ible in the English language. After a number of 
ceremonies, too long to describe here (see Maspero, 
Boulag, pp. 69, 336, and Guide Cairo Museum, 
ed. Dec. 1910, p. 215, Room S, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
the statue of the god, which had been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it ‘seized’ the 
candidate it chose. Thestatue thereupon declared 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newly- 
elected monarch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned by the god himself. 

Recent Egyptological discoveries show that all the traits of 
this curious ceremonial were horrowed by Ethiopia from the 
divinatory ritual of Egypt. On the tomb of Nih Uönnaf at 
Gurueh (see Sethe, ZA xliii. [1906] 80 ff.) there is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Amon-Rä. The candidates 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, ‘and not to a aingle one of them did it make the 
motion kanu [see below for the actual gesture] except, said the 
King, when 1 pronounced thy name.’ Then, Nih Uônnaf heing 
thus chozen, the atatue conferred the power upon him hy four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom was ip existence even in the time of Amenhotep 11., 
and it is quite logical to suppose that it goes back to a much 


earlier period; it may perhaps be even as aocient as the 
worship of the god himself. 


The right of consulting the god is reserved, of 
course, to his people, 2.e. to the king or the chief 
£ pre het’ (a poor modern tr. of the word konu, 
which is, more exactly, a ‘man belonging to some 
one’). The consultation does not take place at 
any time, but only, according to traditional eti- 
quette, on one of the days of the holy image’s 
“going out’ (khäu=* assemblies,’ ‘ processions ’)— 
in the case of the Theban Amon, e.g., at ‘his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recognized place 
where it is allowable to present the divinatory re- 
quest to the god, and even to interrupt the ‘ going 
out’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine containing the statue and 
begins by an invocation (sh) in court language. 
He then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
to listen to such and such an affair. The terms 
used here also are traditional: ‘O God of Good- 





ness, my Lord,’ is the beginning of the question. 
Then the case is stated: a theft has been com- 
mitted ; will the god help to find the stolen pro- 
perty and the culprits? A funerary monument 
has been robbed ; does the god desire the punish- 
ment of the spoilers? Sometimes even more cir- 
cumlocution is used: ‘Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious affair ?’ (e.g. among the Banis of the 
Great Oasis; see below). If the statue remains 
motionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
(hanu) ‘ twice with decision.’ 


The actual gesture of consent is difficult to determine. 
Nearly all authorities admit that the statue ‘shook its head.’ 
The word kanu, always employed, without exception, in all 
the texts, for thig method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual signification of the 
word in ordinary language. Amon-Rä of Karnak, in the long 
series of examples known to us, Amon ‘ Pakhoniti’ of Memphis 
(cf. Pleyte, PSBA x. [1892] 41, 55), Amon ‘ Ta-Shoni' (£d.), Khousu 
‘Nofirhatep’ of Thebes, Amenöthes 1., king of the dead (cf. 
Erman, SBAW, 1910, p. 210), and the images of the Ethiopian 
Amon of Napata gave responses iu this way (hanu). The same 
ia true of Isis of Koptos (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, pl. xix. 
lines 11-13). There is doubt, however, in the case of Juppiter 
Amon of the Great Oasis (cf. Brugsch, Reise nach der grossen 
Oase, Leipzig, 1878, pl. xxii.), and the consultation granted 
afterwarda to Alexander, on his famous journey to this sanctu- 
ary. But there ia no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, aa we have no 
remains of these portable statues, scientific reserve must he 
maintained on this material detail. The passage in the famous 
stela of Bakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of Khonsv 
‘to incline its face,’ is nothing mora than an ordinary expres. 
aion in court language, meaning ‘to he in a henevolent mood, 
or ‘to consent gladly’ to something. Finally, it will he ob- 
served : (1) that several pascazes in the inscriptions and papyri 
say that the atatue performs hanu ‘towarda’ some one hidden 
in the midst of a group or a crowd ; (2) that, in many other 
circumatances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘ seizes 
aome one, or ‘holds the string’ (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), etc. These evidences, along with othera too loug to 
give here, justify us in assuming, with equal probability, that 
the kanu may have been a movement of the arm of a jointed 
statue, accompanied perhaps hy a sound, a whistling, or a cry, 
of suitable strength. Wa have absolutely no exact detaila here, 
though we know that, in the case of oracles proper, the god 
spoke ; hut this Divine language is itself a matter for diacus- 
aion. Maspero, iu all the works in which he discusses theaa 
‘prophetic statues’ (see Literature), holds that they were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings attached to their arms and 
heads, and that the officiating priest pulled a string for each 
response and each gesture. In his earliest works (cf. RAR xv. 
(1887] 159 ff.) he even seems to admit the existence of actual 
machinery, worked, when required, by fire or steam. The 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to he 
generally accepted. It ia a very ingenious and satisfactory 
hypotheais—hut nothing more, for uo single text or representa- 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was the exclusive privilege of the ‘essential 
statue, just as were the possession of the fluid sd, and the gift 
of exorcism, of healing, of ‘vital breaths,’ etc. ; and—probably 
for reasons of magic awe—the Egyptians never made a siogle 
representation to show what such a statue was. There is ona 
portable figure of Min, it is true, nude and ithyphallic, carried 
on his ahield and having his ‘magic-casa’ with him, in a 
number of Theban representations of processions (Luxor, 
Medinet Hahu, and Ramesseum). This atatue suggests, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground—which would justify the theory of statues with 
movable heads. But it is dowhtful whether this ia a ‘ prophetic 
atatue—from the very fact that they have dared to show it in 
has-relief. We know, finally, that the sacred image was carried 
ou the bar? ; and, even allowing that the naos was open during 
the consultation and that the statue was taken out cf it and 
placed on the ground (cf, Pleyte, PSBA x. 43), it is difficult to 
ace hy what sort of mechanical means movements could bs 
produced. All that we can atate with certainty ia that the 
idol indicated its wishes hy a gesture, or hy a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 


After this sort of ‘duty performance,’ the king 
or the chief priest puts the question. The cases 
about which we know (from inscriptions, papyri, 
and ostraca) are of great variety (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Papyrus 10335; Mariette, Catal. mon. a’ Abydos, 
Paris, 1881, no. 1225; Brugsch, ZA ix. [1871] 85; 
Erman, SBA W, 1910, pp. 344, 346 = Cairo Ostrakon 
25242; Turin Papyrus 126, ch. 3; Erman, Agyp. 
Rel. 186; Louvre Maunier Stela ; Breasted, Ane. 
Records, iv. [Chicago, 1907] 317; Naville, Inser. 
hist. de Pinodjem 111., Paris, 1883, p. 111). A con- 
sideration of all the questions submitted shows 
that the majority are Judicial decisions, and that 
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they are entirely concerned with the people and 
things ruled over or possessed by the god; in 
short, that they are cases not of interpretative 
divination or divination of the future, but of the 
divination, for the immediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. This remark helps us to under- 
stand how the process of the Divine response by 
hanu tended to become a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phraseology, the divinatory element 
of which in the end quite evaporated (see below). 

The process of questioning is controlled by 
rigorous fixed rules. A series of definite ques- 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, ne 
varietur, the solution of the difficulty. To each 
question the statue has to reply by ‘yes’ (i.e. by 
performing hanu ‘twice with decision’) or ‘no’ 
(ie. by remaining unmoved). In certain cases, 
the final decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 

esture. Two pieces of writing are placed before 
it, the one saying that an accused person is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty ; and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sure, this test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothmes is an example of this kind, in which, 
twice over, ‘the god refused to take the writing 
that declared him guilty, and took that declaring 
him innocent’ (cf. a good tr. of this typical 
example in Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 325). 

This curious passage would lead one to suppose tbat, even 
although kanu meaus a shaking of the head, the statue certainly 
moved or stretched out its arm to take the writing. This 
evidence shonld be laid alongside of the various texts that 
seem to show that at the coronation of the king the statne of 
Amon-Rä put the crown on tbe new sovereign’s head, as in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with the indication of the 
Ethiopian kings and the Theban chief priests by 
the statue, these examples of judicial decisions 
throw light upon the philosophy of such proceed- 
ings. Itis possible—and probable—that originally 
the gesture of the statue was actually divinatory, 
inasmuch as, though an indication was looked for 
from it that was the result, it is true, of solicita- 
tion, its exact answer or choice could not be fore- 
told. In the earliest times the hanu of the statue 
was as impossible to anticipate with certainty 
as were the miraculous movements recorded in 
other inscriptions — the statue making a gesture 
of welcome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed before a court official (cf. Petrie, Koptos, 
pl. xix. line 11f.), or, more frequently, before 
the prince who was destined one day to mount 
‘the throne of Horus,’ and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indication had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the process had a tendency gradually to become 
an operation in which the process of investigation, 
procedure, and inquiry was carried through more 
and more by human means, and the only uncertain 
element—i.e. the opinion, or the will, of the god 
—was reduced to the very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘yes’ or remaining motionless. Divina- 
tion proper, thus reduced to the minimum of 
interpretative freedom, and confined to eases 
equally delinite and real, became, by force of 
circumstances, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in practice, and soon 
even simply a formality with practically no divi- 
natory significancein it. This was almost certainly 
the nature of the Divine Aanu in the cases of the 
election of the Ethiopian king and the nomination 
of the Theban chief priest; and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all serves 
to explain how, in the course of history, the 
Divine consent by a:movement of the statue 
came to be the regular and necessary accessary of 
registration for all kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, marriages, wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerary lots passed before the temple authori- 


ties, in which there was no kind of ‘divination’ 
to be seen—unless, indeed, we give that name to 
the desire (or wonld-be desire) to be quite certain, 
for the sake of the validity of these actions, that 
the spirit of the god was not opposed to them 
(ef. (1) the process in the Turin Papyrus 126; 
(2) Erman, ZA xxxv. [1897] 12, for the registra- 
tion of a will; (3) Maspero, Boulag, p. 336, for 
the registration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Breasted says in Anc. Records, iv. 325, about a 
special work on this series of legal documents).! 

(c) From the known examples, it appears that the 
consultation of statues usually consisted in obtain- 
ing a series of acquiescings manifested by the 
hanu. We have seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ sometimes accompanied this manifesta- 
tion of the god’s will. There were also other 
movements of an analogous kind; e.g., when the 
image of Khonsu consented to grant its magic 
power to one of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
drive off a demon, it is said that it ‘made four 
passes of the magic fluid’—from which we may 
assume actual movements, no matter how rudi- 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
the hanu was accompanied by spoken words, 
sentences more or less brief, but practically form- 
ing a short discourse; this is the case in the 
election of the kings of Napata. It is, indeed, 
certain, from a number of other texts, that the 
gods spoke—not, of course, to the common herd 
of mortals, but to their sons and their ministers 
(i.e. to the members of the royal family and the 
high piel The gist of the wishes they mani- 
fested thus was afterwards reduced to the form of 
a decree (utu), and engraved on the walls of the 
temple as ‘the words of the god himself’; or their 
wishes were embodied in one of those rhythmical 
prose accounts, lyrical in character, which have 

een rapidly enriching the corpus of Egyptian 
historical inscriptions in recent times. 

These oracles are of as many varieties as the consultations of 
the statues examined above. Sometimes the god himself, of 
his own accord and unsolicited, suddenly manifested his will, 
makiag his voice heard, in the silence of the sanctuary, to the 
king or priest coming into his majestic presence; and he would 
order a mission to Lebanon for wood for his house, for stones 
for his temples, for perfumes and rare trees for his altars and 
sanctuaries (cf. Erman, ZA xxxviii. [1900] 1; and Golenischeff, 
RTr xxi. 127). Sometimes the manifestation was less nnfore- 
seen: it might be the complement of a previous warning in a 
dream, a forma] explanation of which the god was graciously 
granting by request; or it might be the answer to a passionate 
request of the king. To tbe last category belongs the discourse 
received by Hatasu in the temple of Deir el-Bahari, when she 
came, after prayers and fasting, to seek a manifestation of 
the Divine will, and was ordered to send an expedition to the 
country of spices (cf. Naville, Deir el Bahari, London, 1898- 
1901, iii. 84). This famons example is a good specimen of the 
manner of proceeding. The other examples of the same type 
show that in no single case was the divination accompanied hy 
ecstagy, religious freazy, or hypnosis of the subject, and that 
the god never used mysterious language, or broken mangled 
ada that were afterwards submitted to the interpretation 
of professional soothsayers. The statements made hy the god 
were in clear and coherent terms. They were practical replies 
ag to a fact, a decision to be taken, or the issue of a concrete 
immineat event. All the Egyptian precision and love of clear- 
ness are seen in these oracles, ag we may call them. Seti 1. 
implores the god, and is shown a place where he mnst make 
a well ia the desert, while the god demands a sanctuary in 
exchange (cf. Breasted, Ane. Records, iii. 82); and orders, 
solicited or unsolicited, relating to the construction and repair 
of buildings (e.g. Mariette, Karnak, Leipzig, 1875, pl. xii. = 
Breasted, Ane. Records, ii. nö. 606) appear to have held the 
chief place in these oracles—perhaps, indeed, just hecause these 
responses more than others were engraved on the walls of the 
buildings with which they were thus connected. Another kind 
of prediction which we find of more and more freqneat occur- 
rence is the foretelling of a prince’s coming to the throne. 
Thothmes m. was informed by the god long in advance that he 
would one day he king of Egypt (Inscriptioa of the year 23 at 
Wady-Halfa); and this prediction was confirmed later by the 
statue suddealy stopping in front of Thothmes, proclaiming 





1 On the question of illusion or fraud in the above processes, 
see Foucart, Religion et art dans Vancienne Egypte, Paris, 1908. 
vol. i. ch. i. p. 37 ff.; Maspero, ‘Les Statues parlantes, in JD, 
21st Dec. 1898. 
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him king, crowaing him, and making him a speech (cf. Breasted, 
‘Coronation Inscription,’ in Ane. Records, ii. 60, uo. 140). 

Such facts should be compared with those telling how the 
Divine statue proclaimed the king, appeared in public with him 
under its protection, and gave him his crown and diadems (e.g. 
Daresay, Annales, iii. [1903] 27 f. for Ramses n., and similar 
facts for the Thothmes, the Amen-hoteps of the XVI [Ith dynasty, 
and Harmhabi). They seem to indicate that here we have, for 
historical Egypt, the contiouation of an extremely ancient 
divinatory process. If we further consider the remarks of 
Breasted (Ane. Records, ii. 225) on the aotiquity and persist- 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it is a possible 
assumption that the whole is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state of things, and that, ia pre-historic 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled by divination, 
the idol (or, before it, the fetish) intervening by prophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to be its minister and 
to rule over men in its name. Such a view would modify our 
ideas on the origins of Egyplian monarchy, and should be con- 
sidered along with the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priests by divination. 

The inscriptions of the classical period published 
in recent years show that the gods themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
all doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of very frequent occurrence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im- 
portant decisions. At grave junctures, e.g. when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and he did not ask it 
in a sign or N, to be interpreted afterwards ; 
he requested an answer in articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to find a nobler tone 
in the ancient literatuie of the East than that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine 
wisdom, stated his business before his ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview with face lit up 
and heart full of joy, because he had heard his 
god speak to him ‘asa father to his son’ (cf. e.g. 
Ezuriant, RYr xv. [1896] 178; Inscription of 
Thothmes IV. at Konosso). This fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul- 
tations of the god by the king.! 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, as having an Egyptian 
character and no foreign elements, the demotic 
inscriptions of Nubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis of Phile and Thoth of Pi-Nubs, The records 
that the ‘chief of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the official procedures already noticed (cf. 
Révillout, Revue égyptologique, v. nos. i.-ii., and 
PSBA x. 56-58). t the oracle of Dakke, held 
in great veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Blemmyes, the statue of tlıe god was consulted 
‘at the great feast’ (bo en lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a predietion of the eircumstances 
favourable for the celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Phile to the Blemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyptian custom that we 
find at Korti, when the chief priest of the temple 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Revue égyptol. v. no. 111, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very difficult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
Greeco-Roman authors. The same restraint must 
be observed as for the divinatory processes dis- 
cussed above in the inquiry concerning the pro- 
phetic statues. As arule, the recently discovered 

1 As to the very difficult question of the material method hy 
which the god spoke, Garnault (Revue scientifique, no. 21, May 
1900, p. 643.) suggests ventriloquism ; Maspero halds that the 
priest spoke by Divine inspiration in the name of the god—the 
most satisfactory theory in many instances. But in some cases 
the kiag alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine response directly in his own soul. 





information of Pharaonic age tends to conlirm far 
the majority of cases the actual national character 
of the modes of divination. Thus at the oracle 
of Bisu in the Thebaid (Herod. i. 182; Amm. 
Marcellinus, xix. 12), and at that of Heliopolis 
(Macrobius, Saturn. i. 30), the means of getting 
the future divulged consisted in reducing the ques- 
tions to writing, according to carefully arranged 
formule. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in the judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and the importance of the 
proper wording of the formulary noted by Pliny 
(xxviii. 3) and Juvenal (Sat. vi. 390) corresponds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
formule, deposited under seal in the temple, and 
the replies given, also sealed, with the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine correspondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles which were 
given into the hands of the Imperial police and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

The cases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the sanc- 
tuary of Ptah Sotmu in Memphis was giving 
oracles in the Pharaonic epoch to sufferers who 
came to consult it (see DISEASE [Egyp.]), and that 
the gods had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that the result of the combined 
influence of Asia and Greece was to extend and 
modify the essentials of these processes of divina- 
tion, just as in the cases already noticed of 
prophecy by interpretation of inanimate things. 

The famous oracle of Juppiter Amon of the Great Oasis 
deserves special mention. Although manifestly in decadence 
in the time of Strabo (xvii. 759), its advice was still held of 
great value in difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 554). A 
study of the principal Greco-Roman authors who describe the 
manner in which the god made his will known (Ptolem. § 8f. ; 
Seriptores rerum Alex. Magni, ed. Müller-Didot, 1846, p. 87 f. ; 
Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 4. § 5; Quintus Curtius, iv. 7; 
Ephippos, § 3; Strabo, vii. fr. 1; Diodorus, xvii. 51; Plutarch, 
Alex. 27; and especially Callisthenes, fr. 27 and 36) shows 
that it was in absolute conformity with the Egyptian rule: 
the statue of the god, the response by gesture and, if need 
be, by spoken words, the consultation by the high priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ceremonial going out’ of the god (notice 
the passage of Strabo [vii. fr. 1] remarking indirectly that the 
responses of the oracle were given in conventional signs, 6a 
tiwy cupBddwy). We also find iadirectly, from the evideace 
of Ephippos (§ 3), that the divinatory statue had a human form, 
and was provided with shoes, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait—granting that the Amon of the Oasis is certainly a copy 
of the Theban Amon—helps to confirm the conclusion that the 
prophetic statue of Thebes had a ram’s head. The most famous 
episode in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was summoned by Amon as his son and lawful successor 
upon the throne of Egypt. Maspero (Ann. de l'École des Hautes 
Etudes, 1897, pp. 1-32, ‘Comment Alexandre devint dieu en 
Egypte’) shows clearly that the deification of the great con- 
queror was carried through completely in accordance with the 
forms of the Pharaohs, in spite of the mistaken statements of 
Greek authors, who were ill-informed as to Egyptian procedure. 

The consultation of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to the priest in charge of the 
ordinary priestly functions led, of necessity, to 
the suppressing of professional soothsayers and 
seers filled with religious freuzy, divinatory 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of officials 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams; this 
function was entrusted by the Pharaoh to some 
of his chaplains or secretaries. Finally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged with 
the execution of the rules of mantics as applied 
to time and space (cf. art. Stars [Egyp.], for a 
partial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trifling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged the attention of all classes, 
from the man in the street to the king himself. 
But these were dealt with directly, by individual 
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intelligence, by an answer obtained from a book 
of magic, or by explanations sought from some 
private person celebrated for knowledge and 
sagacity—this last word being understood in its 
narrowest sense of a high degree of skill in 
magical studies. This practice of private divina- 
tion (which must be carefully kept distinct from 
officia] divination) seems to have been of wide 
occurrence in Egypt in all periods. It presents 
cases of an infinite variety of Ppplication but 
these will be more appropriately discussed under 
Maaic (Egyp.). 

LITERATURE.— There is no monograph on the subject. A good 
aumher of testimonies of classical authors, almost entirely 
neglected in Egyptological works, are gathered together in 
J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. 1878, ii. 462-464, 
where, however, the actual facts ara not stated from Egypt 
itself. An isolated branch—the study of prophetic statues—is 
treated by G. Maspero, in a great many publications (see esp. 
RHR xv. [1889] 159, 188; KTr i. [1882] 152; JD, 2ist Dec. 
1898 [epean ina tatuen] ; Guide au Musée de Boulagq, Paris, 1883, 
pp. 69, 336; Etudes de Myth. et d’ Archéol. iii. [1901] 155, 220 ; 
Annuaire de l'Ecole des Hautes Études, 1897). A ghort account 
is given in A. Erman, Ägypt. Religion?, Berlin, 1906, p. 186. 
The rest of the important documents and articles on the subject 
have been mentioned in the article. 

GEORGE FOUCART. 

DIVINATION (Greek). —Of the beliefs with 
regard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
time of their arrival in Greece we have no know- 
ledge. That they practised it is highly likely; 
and it is ineonceivable that the inhabitants of 
Knossos, Tiryns, Mycenæ, and the other centres 
of pre-historic culture had no belief in it; but 
definite information is entirely wanting. The most 
we can say is that certain ancient oracles very 
possibly date from pre-Hellenie times. We begin 
therefore with the feudal period of Greek history 
(? c. 1200 B.C.), of whose culture we know some- 
thing from Homer. 

I. In Homer. —Here we find for the most part 
‘independent diviners’ (divins libres, to Aaa 
Bouché-Leclercq’s convenient terminology). The 
oracular shrines, so famous in later ages, are 
scarcely mentioned at all. One instance occurs 
of a private consultation at Dodona,! and Achilles 
mentions the wealth of the shrine at Delphi ;? but 
no important oracles are mentioned as emanating 
from either. Agamemnon, for example, does not 
appear to have consulted any one but the seer 
Kalchas with regard to the Trojan war. The 
famous portent of the serpent and the nest of 
swallows is interpreted by him, and Odyssens 
bids the discouraged army ‘wait awhile and see 
whether Kalchas prophesieth aright or not.’? So 
far, then, as divination is official and professional, 
it is the individual seer (kdvrıs, olwvorddes) and not 
any sort of priestly corporation, that we have to 
deal with. The udvris is not, as a rule, an inspired 
prophet, but rather a craftsman (ôņuioepyós), classed 
with leeches and carpenters in a famous verse of 
the Odyssey (xvii. 384, udvrıw, 9 Inrüpa kakêv 9 
rexrova dovpwv). He practises seer-craft, pavroctvn, 
the later pavrixy (réyvy), as a doctor practises 
physic, and by the favour of the gods‘ he has 
more skill in it than ordinary men. But any 
one can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
Patroklos, who is not a regular physician, on 
occasion heals the wounded Eurypylos. Of any- 
thing like possession or prophetic vision, apart 
from the interpretation of omens, we hear very 
little. The most famous instance is the ‘second- 
sight’ of Theoklymenos (Od. xx. 351 ff.), who sud- 
denly sees the hall filled with the ghosts of the 
wooers of Penelope. The typical Homerie method 
of foretelling the future is by the actions and cries 

1 Od. xiv. 327; cf. xix. 296. 2 Il. ix. 404. 3 IL ii. 299 f. 

4 Il. i, 72. Plato, following the recognized classification, 
divides divination into pavricy evdeos and trav éudpdvay Sins 
rod pédAovros (Phedrus, 244 B-C), The former is ahsent from 


Homer, practically, and has heen ascribed (wrongly, we think) 
to ths influence of Dionysos, by Bouché-Leclercq and others. 


of omen-birds (olwvol),1 or sometimes of other 
animals, or by portents (repara). 

The former of these (öprıdonarrela, olwvoskorla) 
was always of more or less importance in Greece, 
although it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homer, the omen-bird 
is generally an eagle, and always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene.” Its actions are symbolical, 
and need no complicated augury for their interpre- 
tation. A characteristically transparent allegory 
is that given by the eagle in JZ. xii. 200 ff. : 

‘ For a bird appeared unto them as they strove to cross, even 
an eagle of high flight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bors 
a monstrous red serpent in his talons, alive still and hreathing, 
that was not yet forgetful of strife, for it struck at the bird 
that hald it upon the breast hy the neck, writhing back. And 
the eagle dropped it from him to the earth, galled hy tha pain, 
and flung it down into ths midst of the throng, and himself 
flew with a scream on the breath of the wind. And the Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake lying in the midst 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the zgis-hearer.’ A 

Here the eagle represents the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and the discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. That it is 
Meant as an omen is shown by the species of bird 
—not all birds are ominous®—and by the unusual 
nature of the oceurrence—it is called a portent 
(répas). It is seen on the left, z.e. the west, the 
quarter of darkness,* and so must be unlucky. A 
much simpler omen encourages Odysseus and 
Diomedes :5 

*Unto them Pallas Athene sent a heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their syes through the mirky 


night, hut they heard its cry. And Odysseus rejoiced at that 
omen (öpvıs), and made prayer to Athene.’ 


In neither of these cases is the diviner strictly a 
professional. Polydamas, who interprets the first 
omen, is renowned as an augur, but he is present 
at the battle simply as a warrior, and only inci- 
dentally interprets omens and advises Hector. 
Odysseus is a favourite of Athene, but has nothin 
of the priest or wizard abont him. The metho 
of interpretation is of the simplest in these and all 
other cases in Homer; and Hector, who is by no 
means impious, is frankly contemptuous about the 
adverse sign. 5 € 

Portents, strictly speaking,—?.e. ominous events 
of a miraculous nature,—are not very common 
in Homer. One has already been mentioned in 
passing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 

Kalchas, ends by the creature being turned into 
stone; but no one seems to deduce anything from 
this. The word repas, indeed, is nsed to mean any 
sign® from a god, whether miraculons or not, or 
any wonderful thing, like the ægis, which ap- 
parently Eris carries in I. xi. 4. In any case, it 
is definitely from a god that the sign always 
comes; and this applies to the other forms of 
divination mentioned below. Of familiar spirits, 
animals which give signs of their own accord, and 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. . 

Besides augury and portents, the most important 
omens are dreams. These are almost always 
definitely sent. by a god, and usually speak in 
plain language. Generally also tlıey are true, an 
exception being the ‘baneful dream’ sent by Zeus 
to deceive Agamemnon.’ Usually the vision takes 
the form of a man or woman known to the sleeper 

1 Strictly, öpvıs is ‘a hird, in general,’ olwvds, ‘an omen-bird’; 
but the distinction is often neglected. oiwvös also means an 
omen given hy a hird, hence an omen in general; and öpvıs 
was used in this sense. 

2 See Ameis on Od. x. 274. For the association of these three 
deities, cf. tha repeated line at yap, Zed re märep nai "Alnvain 
kat "AmoAAor, The eagle is ‘most perfect (i.e. most thoroughly 
ominous) of winged fowl’ (Il. viii, 247, xxiv. 315). 

3 Od. ii. 182. 3 Il, xii, 2391. 5 II. x. 274 ff. 

6 Called in general oje. A falling star is called repas (Il, 
iv. 76). The stock répas of later times, a monstrous hirth, ora 
birth from a mule (see, e.g., Plato, Cratylus, 393 B), does not 
occur in Homer. 

7IL ii. 5f. Zeus is, it would appear, the normal sender of 
dreams (ib. i. 63); and we hear of no other god who, 80 to speak, 
keeps dreams ready-made. The others appear themselves in 
sleep, or make and send phantoms. 
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(in this case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
allegorical language is not invariable, and there 
exists a class of dream-interpreters (dévecpomd)or), 
but, we may safely assume, no masters of any 
complicated and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men as Artemidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones; so we gather 
from the apologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivory, in the speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
(Od. xix. 560). According to the geography of 
Od. xi., the ‘folk of dreams’ (S705 évelpwv) occupy 
a position beyond Ocean and near Hades; but 
such ideas have at least as much poetic fancy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to observe is that 
Penelope’s dream is of the kind we have elsewhere 
noticed} as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
—a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to be noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of his dead and unburied friend ee to him 
(Il. xxiii. 62.) to beg for speedy release from his 
homeless condition. But everything about this 
scene, including the revenant, is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Homeric beliefs. 

The occasional appearances of deities, who speak 
face to face with favoured heroes (Athene with 
Achilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
are foreign to our purpose; but we may note, 
in passing, the peculiar occurrence which later 
Greece called $run, Homer dug} or ösca—the 
rumour which, coming from no one knows where, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greeks always 
recognized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found both in Homer and 
in later writers, namely, that the Divine will 
may be made known by means of the casual words 
of a mortal (xAyddv). Of this we have a note- 
worthy example in Od. xx. 98 ff. Odysseus, about 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words from a tired maid- 
servant, who curses the wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind corn for their feasts. Later 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pharai.? 
The consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his own ears, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance words from passers-by. These were 
construed into au answer. This form of divination 
(cledonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears in various forms, such as the puns on 
names (EAéva—érévaus, &Aavöpos, édémrodis, in the 
Agamemnon, 686f.), and seems to have had this 
great advantage, that one could either accept 
(déxeo@at) or disregard an omen of this kind.® 

Allied to cledonomancy is the omen from sneez- 
ing (Od. xvii. 541 ff.)—one of the large class of 
omens from involuntary human actions (maAxal), 
elaborated in later times into a complicated system. 
In the Homeric instance, Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Penelope’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has spoken, the 
sneezer is not only given tlie customary ‘Good 
health to you!’, but the words cai dAndera Aceı, 
“and he (the last speaker) tells trutb,’ are added. 

Necromancy proper—the evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts—is not found in Homer. The nearest 
approach, besides the appearance of Patroklos’ 
spirit, is in the visit of Odysseus to Hades (Od. 


1 See Divination (Introductory), § x, ‘Dreams.’ 
2 Bouché-Leclercgq, ii. 399; Pausanias, vil. xxii, 2-3. 
8 Cf. Hach. Agam. 1652 f. 

Al... . ox avamvonar baver, 

XO. dexopevors Adyers Gavetv ge... 
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xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly approached 
with regular necromantic rites, blood-offerings and 
the like, and the whole passage suggests somethin 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the de 
as ‘strengthless.’ It may well be that, while the 
Achean lords were not ghost-worshippers, their 
subjects were,! and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated up from lower levels of society. But 
even here the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper world; nor have 
they any prophetic powers, except Teiresias, who, 
by special grace, retains his old seer-craft or some- 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s powers of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector.? 

Such are the main forms of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for his 
weather signs are simply crude meteorology, with 
nothing of magic about them. 

2. Historic period.—We now pass to the historic 
period, which we may roughly divide into (1) the 
time of Greek development and political import- 
ance (8th to 4th cent. B.c.—First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent. onwards), 

(1) The period of political importance.—In this 

eriod, besides the Homeric methods, several new 
forms of divination were introduced, which will be 
briefly discussed in their proper place; but the 
chief feature of it was the immense importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three— 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammon. The first of these is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity.” Homer‘ mentions 
its priestly tribe or caste, the ZeAXol ‘of unwashen 
feet, sleepers on the ground’; and the way in 
which the oracles were given—by the sounds made 
by the sacred oak—suggests an ancient tree- 
worship, older than the cult of Zeus as we know 
it, and very possibly practised before the god was 
heard of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadowed by Delphi, until quite late times. 

But the greatest of all oracles was the Delphic 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,® and, if we may 
trust the legends, it was held by Ge-Themis, 
possibly in conjunction with Poseidon. Inspira- 
tion was given by some sort of vapour rising trom 
a cleft in the ground ;® this Is so well established 
by ancient evidence that we cannot doubt it, 
eher modern researches have shown that no 
large chasm existed—in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can now see that for himself. 
But, whatever it was, it was enough to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chthonian power, 
and it was held to inspire prophecies—possibly by 
means of dream-visions, the characteristic form of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there came, at some period of which we 
have no definite knowledge, a Northern tribe,” 
who worshipped Apollo. Despite the non-chthonian 
character of this god, Delphi became Apolline 
henceforward. Under the management of the 
‘Holy Ones’ ("Ooror), it became the most important 
oracular shrine in Greece, and to some extent the 
official head-centre of Hellenic religion. 


1 For a discussion of the whole question, see Rohde, Psyche4, 
Tühingen, 1907, vol. i. ch. i. 

2 See Divination (Introductory), § 6, ‘Necromancy.’ 

3 See Farnell, CGS i. 38 ff. ; Bouché-Leclercq, ii. 277 ff. 

4 IL xvi. 233 ff. 

5 See Farnell, iv. 180ff., for an excellent discussion ; but in 
our opinion he underestimates the part played by the natural 
advantages of the spot. The Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to beautiful scenery, though not given to sentimental- 
izing about it. 

6 Cf. Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. 43. 

7 Crete also had a traditional connexion with Delphi; see 
Hom. Hym. Apoll. 388; Paus. x. vi. 7; Pind. Pyth. v. 62. & 
lion’s head in Knossian style has been found at Delphi. 
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Several methods of divination were employed at 
one time or another, such as the karrızal WAdo, 
which appear to have resembled the Zulu divining- 
sticks ; but the usual procedure was by possession 
(kavrıch Evdeos). The Pythia or prophetess, after 
a draught of water from the underground spring 
Kassotis,! seated herself upon the tripod in the 
inner shrine, probably over the cleft, became 
inspired, and prophesied. The official interpreters 
(mpogäraı) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.” The opportunity this gave for 
very liberal ‘recension’ of the inspired and prob- 
ably quite unintelligible words of the Pythia is 
obvious; still, all oracles were supposed to come 
through her direct, as is shown by the common 
phrase 4 Ilv@ia xp¢. The theory was briefly this: 
Zeus was omniscient, and Apollo was his favourite 
son and hisconfidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time® made known his fatber’s will or fore- 
knowledge to such mortals as chose to consult him 
after dne purification and sacrifice, employing as 
his medium the Pythia, who,* possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed (plena deo, in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words but those of the god. 

ow much of all this the ‘Holy Ones’ believed, 
we cannot say ; certainly the oracle had immense 
influence,’ especially in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, conservative, except for its 
advocacy of Dionysiae worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any decided 
position, though it was philo-Spartan in the 
Peloponnesian war; and a certain vagueness and 
ambiguity in all fore-tellings of the future saved 
the god from the disagreeable position of a false 
prophet. In one respect, however, Apollo seems 
really to have acted as a useful Information 
Bureau. Founders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
good. It may be, however, that here, as in the 
case of codes of laws supposed to emanate from 
Delphi (rouo Mvédxpyora), the god did no more 
than give his approval to a course already decided 
upon. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influence 
of other oracles of ollo (Klaros, Branchidai, 
ete.), had its effect on legend, as is shown by the 
persistent torturing of myths about ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of Apollo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk of the oracles, and their proverbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter- 
preters (&£nyyral) whose business it was to reveal 
the god’s meaning to the less sharp-witted public. 
It was recognized that to be a good exegete one 
must be something of a diviner ; and, later on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philosophy oeenpied snch men as Porphyry. 

But even Apollo did not en the race of 
divins libres. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable dnring the 
Peloponnesian war produced a demand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the cireulation of the 
prophecies (xprowol) of varions ancient sages, such 
as Musaios—among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes sneh delightful sport in the 
Knights and elsewhere. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sprang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 


1 See Farnell, iv. 188. The prophetic virtues of water from 
sacred springs were widely recognized. 

2 Other metres, and even prose, were used later; see Plut. 
de Pythice Oraculis. 

3 The oracle could be consulted only at certain seasons 
(émcSyuiar) and ou certain days. 

4 This was a regular Apolline method, eg. at his ancient 
cave-shrine at Hylai on the Maander. 

5 The more so as most gods had either no oracles or none of 
anyimportance. Hence we find Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a question affecting the worship of Demeter at Eleusis. 





Heer Awpiaxds mddenos kal Aoıuds dy’ airg, 
with its no less terrifying variant Muós, were in 
every one’s mouth. Soothsayers of all kinds plied 
a lively trade. Nikias was especially dependent 
upon them, but no general crossed a river o1 
entered the enemy’s country without consulting 
the uávre:s attached to the army. 

These official diviners practised an art un 
known to Homer, namely, haruspicy. Whereas 
the Homeric heroes simply sacrificed and had 
done with it, in later Greek rites the victim was 
required to give a sign (by shaking its head when 
the libation was pared upon it) that the god 
accepted it, and the entrails? were inspected for 
signs of Divine approval or disapproval, especially 
before a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at Plateea) of a general delaying 
action for a considerable time nntil at last a 
victim’s entrails gave a favourableomen. Empyro- 
mancy was also practised, i.e. the observation of 
the hre consuming the sacrificial flesh. If it 
burned low or went out, it was a bad sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-flames. It 
is hardly too much to say that everything capable 
of being afiected by a moderate-sized fire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or another.’ 
But most of these curious methods and most of 
the countless other forms of divination, of which 
we have no room even to give a list, were relatively 
unimportant, formed no part of any State-religion, 
and were only here and there adopted by oracles. 
Haruspicy was the normal official method, and in 
important matters an oracle was consulted. 

reams, however, deserve separate mention. 
The recognized medium of chthonian oracles,* they 
were opposed by the Apolline cult, but found a 
footing in the worship of medicinal heroes,. especi- 
ally Asklepios. The cult of heroes, indeed, grew | 
very important at this period,’ and Asklepios was 
particularly popular. His shrine at, or rather near, 
Epidauros—to-day one of the most interesting 
ruins in Greece—and many lesser shrines at Athens 
and elsewhere, healed the sick by means of incuba- 
tion (éyxolunows, éyxdiois). The patient, after pre- 
liminary rites, slept in the temple, and in a dream 
was tended or advised—generally the latter—by 
Asklepios.® Here, of course, the medical knowledge 
of the priests (AgxAnmidda) came inte play. That 
it was considerable is clear, both from a number 
of votive offerings describing treatments which, 
even by modern standards, are quite scientific, 
and also from the rise of the Asklepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, especially in the person of 
their greatest member, ae But, even 
apart from this, and despite the vogue of Delphi, 
several heroes, notably Trophonios of Lebadeia, 
gave oracles by dreams or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at this time became a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance of individual 
inspiration, mention should be made of the great 

rophetic families—the Iamidai of Elis and the 
el snide of Akarnania being the most 
famous.” Alongside of these families (or gilds)® 
of professional diviners, we begin to hear of that 
curious figure of later mythology, the Sibyl. 

(2) The decadence.—In this period we have to 
notice, firstly, the weakening ot the Greek genius, 


1 Thue. ii. 54. 

2 Especially the liver (hepatoscopy). See, for one example ot 
many, Plut. Vita Arati, ch. xliii. Cf. Divinarion (Assyr.-Bab.). 

3 See Bouché-Leclercq, vol. i., for a full treatment of this and 
other forms of divination, such as lecanomancy. 

4 Of. Eur. Iph. Taur. 1259 f. 

5 It was, as we have seen, favoured by Delphi, so long as the 
monopoly of prophecy was not infringed. — 

6 See Aristoph. Plutus, for a farcical description. 

7 Bouché-Leclereq. ii. 62 ff. 

8 The patronymic termination often connotes no more than 
this; cf. "Oynpidor, Aokànmidsar 
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and the consequent iniluence of foreign cults; | 


secondly, the part played by philosophy in regard 
to the Nrelief i divina Honcuattae final y, the de- 
generation of the great national cults, and the con- 
sequent downfall of the official divination—oracular 
and otherwise—wbich formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in with the 
hackwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldseo-Egyptian belief in 
astrology. Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it pervaded the whole of Western thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the methods 
employed, but a few salient points may be noted. 
Firstly, it was almost wholly novel. The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly bodies or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was the product of the 
sidereal cults of the East; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all.? Astrology—this is another notice- 
able fact—aided the late tendency to syncretism. 
Thus, joined with the popularity of the Eastern 
arrest it helped to identify Apollo with Helios ; 
Artemis was confonnded with Selene; the ram- 
horned (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sign Aries, and soon. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded all branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we find haruspices, palmists, ete., 
using terms borrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of the stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the decadence and of the period 
immediately preceding it (that in which Plato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly contemptuous of the disreput- 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was by 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems to have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality ;* and his late 
followers, the Neo-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of daluoves on the basis of the 
Timeus, found therein a full and satisfactory 
explanation of oracles. Epicurus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence and Divine interest or 
interference in human affairs, was hostile to the 
pretensions of diviners ; but the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, as evidence of their doctrine 
of Fate.* The degenerate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
was freely credulous of all marvels, divination 
included, and produced its own inspired prophet, 
Apollonios of Tyana (q.v.). 

Gants pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Christianity, the ancient State 
religions of Greece became gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi- 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
aes of the post-Aristotelian philosophies ; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private affair. While it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles ceased at the coming of Christ,? 
it is a fact that by abont 100 A.D. they were 
no longer of great importance;® indeed, quite 


1 Bouche-Leclercq, ii. ch. vi. ; cf. art. STARS (Greek). 

2 Even the sun is unimportant, as is indicated by the extreme 
rarity of names such as Helivdoros or Heliades before the 3rd 
cent. B.0. The attempts made to identify any of the leading 
Hellenic deities (save Zeus, who is vaguely a sky-god) with 
celestial phenomena are without exception unsatisfactory. 

3 Socrates had certainly been of that opinion before him. 

4 E.g. Manilius, iv. 14 f. 

5 The tale is an invention of Christian apologists, who con- 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits. Archeological evidence 
alone is quite conclusive against it. 

6 See Plut. de Defect. Orac., and de Pythie Orac. 
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apart from other causes, the political insignificance 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi- 
cance of her great religious institutions. Finally, 
Christian opposition for the most part stamped out 
pagan divination. 

There were, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations— 
political opposition it had already endured for 
centuries—and still survives. Oneiromancy, which 
had grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considerable hold on popular belief. 
Finally, the prophecies of the Sibyl or Sihyls—the 
number and names vary '—being in later times of 
Judeo-Christian origin, were hospitably received 
and ranked almost equal with the Hebrew prophets, 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristophanes’ 
slave of his master Demos; and in the Middle 
Ages her name was still held in reverence ; ‘Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylla.’ 

Literature.—A. Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. de la divination 
dans Pantiq., vols. i.-ti., Paris, 1879-1880; L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States, Oxford, 1896 ff., esp. vol. i. (Zeus) and vol. iv. 
(Apollo), The former work gives a full bibliography of earlier 
writings. ie J. ROSE. 


DIVINATION (Indian).—In India, divination 
has gone through two phases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been practised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse- 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs were supposed to indicate. 
Both phases presuppose the firm belief in omens 
and portents, which appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can be 
traced back to the Vedic Samhitäs : birds are in- 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, especiall 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of deat. 
(Nirrti, Yama).? A great many details are furnished 
by later Vedic hooks, especially the Adbhuta Brah- 
mana, which forms the last chapter of the Sadvimsa 
Bréhmana of the Sämaveda, and the 13th chapter 
of the Kausika Sütra of the Atharvaveda The 
subjects treated in the 12 paragraphsof the Adbhuta 
Brähmana are, according to Weber’s4 enumeration: 
common incidents, diseases of men and cattle, agri- 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phenomena in the air and the sky, miraculous bap- 
penings to altars and idols, electrical phenomena, 
monsters ; in each case the god is named to whose 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
mantra, or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is prescribed. The second treatise is 
similar to the first ; but it differs from it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents are more special- 
ized and more varied, and that the Brahman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atharvaveda. The last point need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa- 
sional and optional practices, with charms and 
spells; hence the house-priest (purohita) of the 
king, who had to ward off the evil influences which 
menaced king and country, was required to be 
deeply versed in the secret lore of the Atharvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to mantic and magic was 
naturally helieved to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
Parisistas (appendixes or paralipomena),® treatises 
on different subjects connected with the Atharva- 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

1 See Bouché-Leclereq, ii. ch. jii. 

2 Rigv. ii, 42, 43, x. 165; Atharv. vi. 27-29; cf. Aitareya 
Brähmanra, ii. 15. 14. 

3 Both treatises have been edited, translated, and commented 
upon by A. Weber (Zwei vedische Texte über Omina und Por- 
tenta, Berlin, 1859, p. 313 ff.). 

4 Ind. Literaturgeseh.?, Berlin, 1878, p. 76. 

5 The Parisistas of the Atharvaveda, ed. G. Melville Bolling 
and Jnlius von Negelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deals with prognostics, especially from pheno- 
mena in the atmosphere and the heavens. Here 
we find divination in its later development, i.e. 
with the object of predicting future events. But 
the expiatory ceremonies and mantras, so charac- 
teristic of the preceding period, continued to be 
looked upon as important matter; thus the 67th 
Parisista, called Adbhutasänti, is, on the whole, a 
metrical paraphrase of part of the Adbhuta Brah- 
mana mentioned above. ; 

The art of divination with which we have dealt 
as yet was part of the religion, especially of the 
Atharva priest, who was the orthodox soothsayer. 
There were probably already in early times sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious character 
(naimittika, mauhärtika,! samudrika) who made 
single branches of prognostics their speciality. But 
the whole art of divination became independent of 
religion when Greek astronomy and astrology were 
introduced into India in the early centuries of our 
era. The astrologer possessed what was believed 
to be a real science of prediction, the accuracy of 
which was uncontestably proved in one branch of 
his sclence—the astronomical—and was, therefore, 
readily believed in in the other—the astrological 
one. For astronomy and astrology were in India, 
as indeed also in Europe till quite recently, but 
two branches of one science. And tbe Indian 
astrologer added to these two branches a third— 
the art of divination, hitherto practised by the 
Atharva priest. We shall call the latter natural 
astrology, in contradistinction to judicial astrology 
adopted from the Greeks. An accomplished as- 
trologer or astronomer (jyotisa) had to know 
astronomy, judicial astrology (org), and natural 
astrology.” Judicial astrology is subdivided into 
(1) nativity (jataka) ; (2) prognosties for journeys, 
especially marches of princes in war (ydéra@) ; and 
(3) horoscopy for weddings (vivaha). Natural 
astrology is treated in works which are called 
Sarhhita. The best known Samhitä is the Brhat 
Samhita of Varaha Mihira, written about the 
middle of the 6th cent. A.D., on which an extensive 
and very valuable commentary was composed by 
Bhattotpala in the 9th century.? The contents of 
the Brhat Samhita may serve as a summary of the 
original Indian art of divination—of course, in its 
last stage of development. We therefore tran- 
scribe Varaha Mihira’s enumeration of them (ii. 5, 
tr. H. Kern, JRAS, 1869): 

‘The course of the sun and of the other eight planets, and, dur- 
ing it, their natural aod unnatural symptoms, tbeir size, colour, 
and brightness of the rays, their shape, risings aad acttings, tbeir 
roads and deviations, their retrograde and post-retrograde mo- 
tions, the conjunctions of planets with aaterisms, etc., as well as 
the respective consequeuces for the different parts of tbe globe; 
the course of Canopus, the couree of the Seven Seers (Great 
Bear), the division of things as belonging to the domain of each 
planet, the same as appertaining to the domain of each asterism, 
tbe conjunction of the five planets in the figure of a triangle, 
ete., the planetary war, the conjunction of the five planets with 
the moon, the effects produced by the planets on the years pre- 
sided over by them, the symptoms of pregnancy of the clouds, 
the conjunction of the moon with Rohini, with Svati, with 
Asadha; the forebodings of instant rain, the coaclusions to be 
drawn from the growth of flowers and planta as to the produce 
of trees and cropa, the mock-sun, the halo, the cloudy line 
piercing the sun’s disk at riaing or setting, the wiad, the meteors, 
the glow of the sky, the earthquake, the glowing red of twilight, 
the Fata Morgana, the dust rain, the typhoon, the cbeapaess or 
dearth of the products of the earth, the prognostics for the 
growth of corn, the banner of Indra, the rainhow, architecture, 
palmistry, the auspicious or ill-lucky movements of crows, the 
augural circle, the movements of wild beasts, of horses, the circle 


of wiads, the good or bad signs of temples, of statues, the conse- 
cration of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of the 





1 The mauhürtika is the predecessor of the astrologer proper. 
Chanakya, who wrote about 300 e.c., mentions the ae 
(Kautiliyam, Mysore, 1909, ,p. 38), while Kamandaki, a late ad- 
herent of Kautilva’a school, apeaks of Hora-gaxita-tattvavid 
(The Nitisara, by Kämandaki, Calcutta, 1884, iv. 33). 

2H. Kern, Brihat Samhita, Calcutta, 1865, Preface, p. 20 ff. 
an Edited, together with the text, ia the Vizianagram eeries, 

5-97. 


soil for finding veins of water, the lustration, the sight of 
wagtaile, the allaying the influence of portents, miscellaneous 
matters, the anointment of a king; the signs of awords, of 
ornamental goldplates, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats, 
of horsea, of elephants, of men, of women ; reflections on woman- 
kind ; the prognostics of boila, of ahoes, of torn garmeats, of 
chowries, of umbrella-sticka, of couchee and eeats, the examina- 
tion of jewel, the foretokens at a lamp, the good or bad aigns of 
tooth-sticka, etc., such as occur in common life to everybody as 
well as to kings,—all these things have every moment to be 
considered by an astrologer with undivided attention.’ 

As the astrologer had thus appropriated all 
prognosties to himself that had belonged to the 
Atharva priest, he became the successful rival of 
the latter. This change must have set in during 
the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D. ; for Garga, an early 
predecessor of Varaha Mihira, had proclaimed : 


‘The king who does not honour a scholar accomplished in 
horoscopy and astronomy, clever in all branches and accessaries, 
comea to grief.’ ‘As the night without a light, as the aky 
without the sun, so is a king without an astrologer ; like a blind 
man he erreth on the road’ (20. ii. 7. 9). 


It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
enter into details about judicial astrology as taught 
by the Hindus; but it must be noticed that they 
have also adopted Muhammadan astrology, and 
treated it, under the name ¢djika, as distinct from 
the Greek astrology, or jätaka. 

There are several branches of prognostics which 
seem early to have been cultivated by specialists, 
and in some degree to have become independent 
disciplines. To this category belonged the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The belief in the significance 
of dreams is already found in the Rigveda (viii. 
47, 14 ff.); dreams indicating death are enumerated 
in the Aitareya Aranyaka, iii. 2, 4 ; the expiation 
of evil dreams is treated in Kausika Sūtra, xlvi. 9ff., 
and in the Grhya Sutras. The 68th Parisista of 
the Atharvaveda, called Svapnädhyäya, deals with 
oneiromancy, and so do several Puranas in a, chap- 
ter bearing the same name, and some separate 
works (see, further, art. DREAMS [Vedic}).! In- 
terpreters of dreams, their dream-book, and its 
contents are frequently mentioned by the Jains.? 
Another important branch of prognostics is the 
interpretation of the marks of the body, including 
Del and physiognomy. It is an ancient 

iscipline, for it is a tenet of the Buddhists that 
Buddha possessed the 32 lucky marks (mahapurusa- 
laksana) and the 80 minor marks. The art of 
interpreting bodily marks is called stmudrika, and 
several works treating of it are extant; those who 
practise it are also called sämudrika. Augury 
proper ($äkuna) is, as we saw above, a very old 
branch of divination ; it has been developed in the 
course of time. A very full dissertation on this 
subject is given by Eugen Hultzsch, Prolegomena 
zu des Vasantaräja’s Cakuna, Leipzig, 1879.8 
Finally, it may be mentioned that sortilege was 
also practised in India; a specimen of this kind 
of divination is published by A. Weber, ‘ Uber ein 
indisches Wiirfel-Orakel’ (MBAW, 1859). 

The Jains also practised the art of divination. 
According to them, it had eight branches (atthange- 
mahänimitta [Kalpasütra, i. $ 64]), which are 
specified in the commentary to the passage in ques- 
tion: divya, utpdta, antariksa, bhauma, anga, 
svara, laksana, and vyañjana; in another enumera- 
tion the same names are given, only that svapna is 
added, and divya is omitted. As far as can be 
judged from this division, the Jain system of prog- 
nostics must, on the whole, have been similar to 
that of the Hindus in general. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works quoted in tbe course of the 
article, ace A, Hillebrandt, ‘Rituallitteratur,' GIAP, Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 182, and the a Ge there, p. 184f. 

ERMANN JACOBI. 


1 For further details, see Pischel, in ZDMG xl. (1886) 111 ff. 

2 Kalpasütra of Bhadrabahu, ed. Jacobi, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 1, 
74 (SBE xxii. 246). 

3The whole text, Vasantardja Sakunam, was edited 
Bombay, 1884. 
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DIVINATION (Japanese). —1. Definition. — 
The Japanese for ‘ divination’ is ura or uranıhi. If 
we consult the ‘ Vocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language’ (TASJ, vol. xvi. 

t. 3, p. 280), we find that, according to B. H. 
ai the old word ura signifies: ‘the 
back or hind part of anything, inside, the reverse ; 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
unseen, soothsaying.” The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases: e.g. te no ura 
means the palm of the hand; kimono no ura, the 
inside of a coat; ura no ie, a back-house. From 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a predic- 
tion, but only the discovery of something hidden 
—present, past, or future. It may be employed not 
only to find out whether such and such an event 
eca in the future, whether it will be lucky 
or the opposite, etc., but also to reveal the present 
will of the gods on such and such a point, and 
even to discover why a certain event—generally 
an untoward one—has occurred in the past. 

2. Objects.—To get a good idea of the various 
objects of divination, we have only to look through 
the ancient Shintō documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki. Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story we find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple: Izanagi and Izanami have 
produced badly-formed children ; the cause is dis- 
covered by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman had spoken first (see Kojiki, 
tr. B. H. Chamberlain, p. 22). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place; the Beds have recourse to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is divination—employed, no doubt, to dis- 
cover the will of the Sun-goddess (2d. 64). At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Suinin, who 
had a son afflicted with dumbness, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to speak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does not 
reveal his name; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the curse (id. 237f.). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, we see divination 
practised_in innumerable other cases, especially 
in the Nihongi. It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongi, tr. 
W. G. Aston, vol. i. pp. 121, 227, 237); to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other public 
calamities (i. 152) or private misfortunes (ii. 102); 
to discover what person is to be entrusted with 
the cult of a god (i. 153, 177); what offerings must 
be made to the god (i. 178); whether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre- 
sentative (i. 189, 190); why the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this was due to a 
case of incest in the court, i. 324); what place 
shonld be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95); what was signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. 59, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
we find divination constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances — 
from the maiden seeking to know when she will 
have a husband and what will be his name, to the 
person who is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the Manyöshiu, which give us a very trne and 
vivid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see these 
poems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals,’ 
TASJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, p. 446 ft, and in F. V. 
Diekins, Primitive and Medieval Japanese Texts, 
Oxf. 1906, Romanized texts, pp. 125, 142f., and 
Translations, pp. 204, 227 f.). 

Divination was a regular process in certain 
essential points of Shinté worship: it was by 
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divination that the priestess of the Sun was 
chosen at Ise (see esp. Nihongi, i. 176); that :nore 
generally, the ceremonial purity of al) those 
taking any part in religious rites was ascer- 
tained ; that it was determined, at the great 
festival of the first-frnits (Ohonihe) held at the 
accession of the Emperors, from which provinces 
the sacred rice should be bronght, what local 
persons should prepare it, ete. At court, a special 
ivination took place annually, on the 10th of the 
12th month, to find out what misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Emperor in the coming months, 
and to provide propitiatory measures accordingly. 

3. General character.— Aston says (Shinto, 338) 
that, though the art may very probably have 
‘passed through a non-religious phase,’ yet ‘the 
cases met with in the oldest records are commonly 
associated, explicitly or implicitly, with an appeal 
for divine guidance’; and he quotes Hirata’s de- 
finition of divination as ‘respectfully inquiring the 
heart (ura) of the gods.” This view seems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of divination at the expense of its magica] aspect. 
In fact, in the most ancient documents, divination 
appears to be, above all, a mechanical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual performances 
rather than in the will of the gods. A clear proof 
of this lies in the fact that the gods were no wiser 
than men in obscure affairs, and had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is shown by 
their name Kami, they are ‘superior’ beings ; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin- 
guished from men by a difierence, not of nature, 
bnt only of degree. Therefore, they are not en- 
dowed, in the intellectual order, with the omni- 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the wisdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojiki, 63, 112, etc.). 

The Counsellor-deity, Omohi-kane, who gives advice on these 
occasions, does not seem to he quite infallible: when the gods 
are deliberating on meaas of ‘pacifying’ the country which 
the future Emperor is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador—whom he hiaiself selects— should be sent; the 
ambassador does not return; Omohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the same way as the first; he then fiads a 
third, who is slain; and only after these three unsuccessful 
attempts does he finally succeed (Kojiki, 112 {f.). The gods in 
their celestial abode do not know what is happening on the 
earth: when they learn of the death of the third ambassador 
—the Pheasant—they do so only by meaas of the arrow that 
killed him flyiag to the plaing of high heaven and falling 
bloody at their feet (Kojiki, 115). The gods, indeed, have no 
knowledgs of the present, past, and future. Their first 
ambassador, Ame no ho-hi, made friends with Oho-kuni-nushi, 
whose submission he was sent to obtain; they do not know 
this fact. After three years, being uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Ame-waka-hiko, who straightway marries 
Shita-teru-hime, the daughter of Oho-kuni-nushi, aod then 
devotes his whole energies to makiag the conquest for himself ; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Pheasant to try to get 
some news, and they have no more fore-knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to be the victim than they had of the 
former events (Kojiki, 113f.). if their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, æ fortiori they cannot guess what is 
taking place within hearts: whea they curse the murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
not know what his real intentions may have been (Kojiki, 115). 
it is for this reason—because they cannot penetrate what is 
hidden—that they have recourse to divination. in the case 
of the first children of Izanagi and lzanami, mentioned ahove, 
we are told that these two deities ‘ascended to Heaven and 
inquired of their Augnetnesses the Heavenly Deities,’ and that 
then ‘the Heavenly Deities found out by the great divination’ 
an answer to their inquiry (Kojiki, 22); similarly, in the eclipse- 
myth we see ‘the eight hundred myriad Deities assemble in a 
divine assembly ’ and ‘ perform divination.’ 

This procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the level of men, making one and the same fate 
hover over all. Primitive Shintö seems to admit, 
without naming it, a vague impersonal Power, 
like the Moira of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Moiragetés. Later, the Japanese theo- 
logians, like the Greek poets, were very much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which flattered 
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neither the wisdom nor the power of their gods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on being 
consulted by the first conple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Hirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particnlar function 
to each of his servants, and who, on being asked 
for information on any point whatever, begs the 
questioner to apply to the person who is best 
informed on the subject; but this ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot efface the impression left 
on us by the texts. In a word, since gods as well 
as men must have recourse to divination, it is very 
probable that, in ancient Shintö, divination was 
an affair of magic far more than of religion. 

4. Various forms. — (a) Official divination. — 
Having made this important point clear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical operation. 
We must distinguish between the official proced- 
ure, .e. the ‘ Greater Divination,’ and other minor 
proceedings. The ‘Greater Divination’ consisted 
in omoplatoscopy, a process which is met with not 
only among the Chinese and other races of the 
North - East of Asia, but also among certain 
Western peoples, like the ancient Germans, the 
Greeks ancient and modern, and even, down to 
within a recent date, the Highlanders of Scotland 
(the custom of ‘reading the speal’). In primitive 
Japan, omoplatoscopy was practised by flaying the 
shoulder-blade of a deer over a bright fire and 
watching the cracks produced upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination resorted to by 
the gods in the circumstances already mentioned, 
and we find that it was under the special care of 
the god Koyane, the legendary ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, or hereditary corporation of priests 
representing the Emperor in his sacerdotal func- 
tions (see esp. Kojiki, 64, and cf. a variant in 
Nihongi, i. 82{., which claims to give the mythical 
origin of the custom by telling how the god 
Koyane, at the command of the great god Taka- 
mi-musubi, ‘was made to divine by means of the 
Greater Divination, and thus to do his service’). 
Similarly, when we find the Emperor commanding 
a divination, which is then carried out by the 
Palace college of diviners, it is the ‘Greater Divina- 
tion’ that is meant, though the text simply speaks 
of ‘divination’ without ‘further epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very early by the 
substitution, in the place of the deer’s shoulder- 
blade, of the tortoise carapace employed by the 
Chinese. This innovation was undoubtedly facili- 
tated by the fact that the tortoise already held an 
important place in native Japanese mythology 
(Kojiki, 160; Nihongi, i. 113, 182, etc.). 

The first reference to it le found in the Nihongi (i. 152): the 
Emperor Sujin, in the year 91 B.0., wishing to discover the 
cause of various calamitiea which had laid waste the country, 
decided ‘to commit the matter to the Sacred Tortoise’; hut 
this detail ia certainly an anachronism, as indeed is the whole 
context in which it appears, for we find the Emperor attributing 
national calamities to hia personal faults, in accordance with 
Chinese theory. Aa a matter of fact, the substitution must 
have taken place ahont the year 553, when some Koreans, of 
high repute in the art of divination, came to exercise their 
talenta at the Japanese court. The Nihongt story ahowe us, 
at leaet, that the tortoise carapace was the usual meane of 
divination at the time of its composition, t.e.in the 8th cent., 
and the Engishiki (10th cent.) mentions no other process in 
the descriptions of the official cult. 

It was only in certain provinces that the deer’s 
shoulder-blade of the primitive mythology con- 
tinned to be employed. Just as the tortoise cara- 

ace was always used, it is said, in the island of 

achijö, where there were no deer or other large 
quadrupeds, but where the waters abounded in 
tortoises, the deer’s shoulder-blade remained in 
use, long after the introduction of the Chinese 
custom, in certain villages; this survival is men- 
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tioned in old writings even at the end of the 17th 
cent. (see Satow, loc. cit. 453). It can, moreover, 
be observed even to-day among the Ainu (see 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some Origins and Survivals,’ in 
TASJ, vol. xxxviii. pt. 3 [1911], p. 46). 

(6) Secondary forms.—Of secondary and non- 
official forms of divination the principal was £suji- 
ura, or ‘cross-roads divination.’ We find in the 
poems of the Manyéshiw that it was employed 
chiefly by women and lovers. The persons having 
recourse to this form of divination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (whence the other frequent 
name of yufu-ura, ‘evening divination’), planted 
a stick in the ground, and then took the remarks 
of the passers-by as an answer to what they 
wanted to know. In this rite, the stick represents 
Funado, the staff which Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Hades, in order to check the 

ursuit of the infernal deities (just as the American 
ndians use staffs to drive off the spirits of the 
dead), and which was afterwards transformed into 
a phallic god, a powerful preserver of life, grant- 
ing protection Er the diseases sent by the 
under-world demons, and at the same time filling 
the réle of patron of travellers (see Revon, Le 
Shinntoisme, 321). Still another method of tsuji- 
ura was practised by women. They went to the 
nearest cross-roads, and there repeated the follow- 
ing poetry three times: 


unadosahe “Of Funadosahe, P 
Yufuke no kami ni The god of the evening oracle, 
Mono toheba, When we ask things, 

Michi yuku hito no Ye who go along the way, 


Ura masa ni se yo! Deliver the oracle truly !’ 


(The first line is explained by the fact that the road-goda, and 
especially Funado, were regarded as Sahe no kami, ‘ preventive 
gods,’ against disease and demons.] 

While repeating these lines, the women drew a 
line of demarcation on the road and sprinkled _ 
rice; for rice, with the mysterious spirit it con- 

tains (uga no mi-tama), was a powerful agent 
against evil spirits, as is also seen in the custom of 
sprinkling it in the hut of a pregnant woman (see 

e Shinntoisme, 134, 303). After this was done, 
each of the women, turning towards one of the 
roads, passed a finger along the teeth of a box- 
wood comb that she held in her hand, and made it 
sound three times; this was a means of inviting 
the god to speak, the word Zsuge meaning both 
‘box-wood’ and ‘inform me.’ After this, they 
listened for the words of the first person who came 
within the space marked off by the enchanted 
limits, and drew an answer therefrom. The ¢suji- 
ura, in these more or less complete forms, seems to 
have enjoyed popularity for a long time: it is 
mentioned in the Oh-kagami, ‘the Great Mirror, 
a famous pseudo-historical work of the 12th cent. 
(see Satow, 448); and a passage in the dramatist 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (Dickins, op. cit., Tr., p- 
66) shows bow much importance was attached, 
even so recently as 200 years ago, to the chance 
words spoken by paie met on the street. 

Connected with tsuji-ura we have hashi-ura, 
‘bridge divination,’ in which the same processes 
were employed, but on a bridge instead of on an 
ordinary road. We may notice also ashi-ura, 
‘foot divination,’ practised, according to a poem of 
the Manyöshiu, by a lover before the door of his 
house oe with ‘evening divination’ (Satow, 
447); but our information on this ‘foot divina- 
tion’ is not sufficiently accurate, although it comes 
into one of the most ancient myths, viz. the 
dance of the god Ho-deri (Nihongi, i. 107; and cf. 
Le Shinntoisme, 210). Still another variety is 
mentioned along with Zsuji-ura in the Manyéshiu 
(Dickins, Tr., p. 66)—ishi-ura, or ‘stone divination,’ 
which consisted in foretelling the future from 
the apparent weight of a stone (ishi-gami, ‘stone- 
deity”) when lifted up. The following is a text 
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which, if it is not a simple imaginary divination 
according to the inspiration of the moment, may 
well contain one of the most ancient applications 
of this process: 

‘In the heginuing, when the Emperor [Keikö, A.D. 71-130, 
according to traditional chronology] was about to attack the 
enemy {the T'suchi-gumo, ‘earth-spiders,’ ie. earth-cava- 
dwellers}, he made a station on the great moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in length, three feet in 
breadth, aud one foot five inches in thickness. The Emperor 

rayed, saying: “If we are to succeed in destroying the 

suchi-gumo, when we kick this atone, may we make it mount 
up like a Kashiha [oak] leaf.” Accordingly he kicked it, upon 
ae like a kaskika leat, it arose to the Great Void’ (Nikongt, 
i. 195). 

Other secondary forms of divination presented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasnga, to 


which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 


Shintö (norito no. 2), and in various other pro- | 


vincial temples, mi-kayu-ura, or ‘divination by 
gruel,’ was practised. The purpose of this divina- 
tion was to find out what kinds of vegetables and 
cereals it would be best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the Ist month, the date 
of the festival of Sahe no kami (see above). A pot 
was placed hefore the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adzuki beans (Phaseolus radiatus)—a little 
red bean whose colour served to snggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(people who visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred rice—the rice, ¢.g., offered 
on the domestic altar at the annnal Feast of 
Ancestors). When this gruel was cooked, 54 tubes 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it, each 
bearing the name of one of the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate; next, the priests withdrew 
the tnhes with chopsticks, and derived prognostics 
as to the good or bad crops to be borne ‘by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed with the bean-gruel, went 
into the tubes. The peasants then sowed their 
seed according to these indications. An analogons, 
but less important, process consisted in arranging 
beans nt the hearth very near the fire, and 
drawing omens from the manner in which they 
turned hlack or remained untonched (Satow, 418; 
Aston, 342). Koto-ura, or ‘harp divination,’ was 
another local form. It was employed at Ise to 
make sure of the pnrity of the priests taking part 
in the three great annnal ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other ohjects employed 
to present offerings. The night before the cere- 
mony, at midnight, a priest stood with a harp at 
one of the onter doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he prayed the Sun-goddess to 
give light on the point requiring elncidation. 
Then he struck the harp three times, each time 
uttering a lond ‘Hush,’ after which he asked all 
the gods to come down from the heavens to answer 
his question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula : 


Akari yal ‘Ah! ah! 
Asobi ha su to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 


Asakura ni, 


On to your splendid seat, 
Ama tsu kami kuni tsu kami, 


Gods nf heaven and gods of 
the country, 


Orimashimase ! Descend ! 

Ahari ya! Ah! ah! 

Asobi ha su to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse our- 
selves; 


Asakura ni, 


On to yonr splendid seat, 
Naru Ikadzuchi mo, 


Sonnding Thunderbolt also, 


Orimashimase ! Descend ! 

Ahari ya! Ahlah! 

Asobi ha su to mausanu ; We do aot merely amuse our- 
selves; 


Asakura ni, 


On to your aplendid seat, 
Uha tsu ohoye shita tsu ohoye, 


Upper great elder brother and 
lower great elder brother, 
Mawiri tamahe ! Deign to come !’ 
[We do not know who the two ‘elder brothers’ invoked in 
the aecond last line wera.} 
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After this formula, the names of all the priests 
were called, and at each one the officiant asked: 
‘Is he clean or unclean?’ He then strnck the 
harp again, and, by a process which recalls certain 
rites of Polynesian sorcerers, tried to whistle hy 
drawing in his breath; only if the whistle conld 
be heard was the priest in question considered 
clean. The same rite was employed to settle the 
same question in regard to the people who had 
prepared the offerings, the offerings themselves, 
and the material utensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, with a solemn 
‘Hush!’ and sent the gods back to their own 
abode by reciting a formula of opposite meaning 
from the preceding one. 

This curious ceremony, in which magic plays the dominant 

part, ia not described in detail except in one work of the 12th 
cent.; but an 8th cent. document makes allusion to it, and 
Satow is right in thinking (op. cit. 450) that it ia a pura 
Japanese custom. 
Last in this class of local methods of divination we 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,’ which Aston 
quotes (p. 343) as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Bittchn. At the request a 
member of their congregation, the priests recite 
a ritnal, light a fre beneath a canldron, and note 
the sound it prodnces: if it is like the bellowing 
of a bull, the omen is good. 

Such are the processes, important and secondary, 
general and particular, of Japanese divination. 
A process which may serve as the transition 
between these indigenous systems and the Chinese 
methods gradually introduced is that known as 
kitsune-tsukahi, or ‘fox-possessing.’ A fox is buried 
alive, with only its head out of the ground ; food 
is placed before it, which it cannot reach in spite 
of desperate efforts; when it dies, after this tanta- 
lizing torment, its spirit is supposed to pass into 
the food, which is then mixed with clay and 
formed into an image of the animal ; the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endowed with marvel- 
lous divinatory power (W. Weston, Mountaineering 
inthe Japanese Alps, Lond. 1896, p. 307). This cruel 
rite has a strange resemblance to another magical 
process, viz. that of the inu-gami (‘dog-deity’), in 
which a dog is treated in almost the same way, its 
head being finally cut off, to be used afterwards in 
spells along with the furious spirit inhabiting it; 
and, if this rite of the inu-gamı is of Shinté origin 
(see Le Shinntoisme, 166), the same may be the 
case with that of the kitsune-tsukahi. 

We have no precise information regarding 
divination by birds, which certainly existed in 
ancient Japan (Satow, 449)—we do not even know 
whether it resembled the Chinese system of bird- 
divination. On the other hand, there is no donbt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods as astro- 
logy, introduced by Koreans in A.D. 675, when, as 
the Nihongi tells ns (ii. 326), ‘a platform was for 
the first time erected from which to divine by 
means of the stars,’ and also geomancy (Nihong:, 
ii. 76, 126), cheiromancy, physiognomies, etc. 

(c) Isolated cases.—After thus treating of the 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention the individual and accidental recourse to 
varions means of divination invented on the spur 
of the moment. Occurrences of this nature are 
very often found in the most ancient annals. To 
show the process to the life, it will be of interest 
to quote a passage from the Nihongi, relating to 
Jimmu Tennö, the legendary founder of the 
Japanese Empire: 


‘All the places occupied hy the enemy [the indigenous race 
who had to be conquered] were strong positions, and therefore 
the roads were cut off and obstructed, so that there was no 
room for passage. The Emperor, indignant at this, mada 
prayer on that night in person, and then fell asleep. The 
Heavenly Deity appeared to him in a dream, and iustructed 
him, saying: ‘‘Take earth from within the shrine of the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu [a mountain in Yamato], and of it make 
eighty Heavenly platters [for rice]. Also make sacred jars [for 
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sake}, and therewith sacrifice to the gods of Heaven and Earth. 
Moreover, pronounce a solemn imprecation. If thou doest so, 
the enemy will render submission of their own accord.” The 
Emperor received with reverence the directions given in his 
dream, and proceeded to carry them into execution. . . . He 
caused Shihi-netsu-hiko (a fisherman whom he had with him as 
guide] to put ou ragged garments and a grass rain-coat and 
hat, and to disguise himself as an old man. He also caused 
Ukeshi the Younger [a \-.ul chief who had joined his party] to 
cover himself with a wi.:nowing tray, so as to assume the 
appearance of an old woman, and then addressed them, saying : 
“ Do ye two proceed to the Heavenly Mount Kagn, and secretly 
take earth from its summit. Having dooe so, return hither. 
By means of you I shall then divine whether or not 1 shall he 
successful in founding the Empire. Do your utmost, and he 
watchful.” Now the enemy’s army filled the road, and made 
all passage impossible. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko prayed, and 
said: “If it will he possible for our Emperor to conquer this 
iand, let the road hy which we must travel hecome open. But 
if not, let the brigands surely oppose onr passage.” Having 
thus spoken, they set forth, and went straight onwards. Now 
the hostile band, seeing the two men, langhed londiy, and 
said: ‘‘ What an uncouth old man and old woman!” Sowith 
one accord they left the road, and allowed the two men to pass 
and proceed to ths mountain, where they took the clay and 
returned with it. Hereupon the Emperor was greatly pleased, 
and with this clay he made eighty platters, eighty Heavenly 
small jars and sacred jars, with which he went up to the upper 
waters of the River Nifu and sacrificed to the gods of Heaven 
and of Earth. Immediately, on the Asa-hara plain by the river 
of Uda, it hecame as it were like foam on the water, the result 
of the curse cleaving to them. Moreover, the Emperor went on 
to utter a vow, saying: “Iwill now make ame [‘ sweetness, a 
sweetmeat made of millet, malted] in the eighty platters without 
using water. If the ame is formed, then shall I assuredly 
without effort and without recourses to the might of arms 
reduce the Empire to peace.” So he made ame, which forth- 
with became formed of itself. Again he made a vow, saying: 
“] will now take the sacred jars and sink them in the River 
Nifu. If the fishes, whether great or small, become every one 
drunken and are carried down the stream, like as it were to 
floating maki [Pudocarpus] leaves, then shall I assuredly suc- 
ceed in establishing this iand. But if this be not so, there 
will never be any result.” Therenpon he sank the jars in the 
river. Their mouths turned downward, and after a while the 
fish all came to the surface, gaping and gasping as they floated 
down the stream. Then Shihi-netsn-hiko, seeing this, repre- 
sented it to the Emperor, who wag greatly rejoiced, and, 
plucking np a five-hundred-branched masakaki [Cleyera] tres 
of the upper waters of the River Nifu, he did worship therewith 
to all the gods. It was with this that the custom began of 
setting sacred jars [in the courtyard)’ (Nthongi, i. 119-121). 

In this one passage, and with a single point 
to elucidate, we have no fewer than four different 

rocesses of divination. The case of the famous 
mpress Jingö, the conqueror of Korea, is similar : 

‘Proceeding northwards, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
sura in the land of Hizen, and partook of food on the hank of 
the River Wogawa, in the village of Tamashima. Here the 
Empress bent a needle and made of it a hook. She took grains 
of rice and used them as hait. Pulling ont the threads of her 
garment, she mads of them a line. Then, mounting upon a 
stone in the middle of the river, and casting the hook, she 
praysd, saying: “We are proceeding westward, where we 
desire to gain possession of the Land of Treasure. If we are to 
succeed, let the fish of the river bite the hook.” Accordingly, 
raising np her fishing-rod, she caught a trout.’ And further 
on : ‘The Empress returned to the Bay of Kashihi, and, loosing 
her hair, looked over the sea, saying: “I, having received the 
instructions of the Gods of Heaven and Earth, and trusting in 
the spirits of the imperial ancestors, floating across the deep 
blue sea, intend in person to chastise the West. Therefore do 
I now lave my head in the water of the sea. If I am to be 
snecessful, let my hair part spontaneously in two.” Accord- 
ingly she entered the sea and bathed, and her hair parted of its 
own accord, The Empress honnd it up parted into bunches 
Eo in manly fashion]’ (Nihongi, i. 227, 228; cf. also 229, 237, 

I). 

(d) Divination by lots.—In addition to these 
unimportant but pieturesque secondary means of 
divination, it remains to notice a method of very 
general character, hut whose lack of originality 
renders it somewhat less interesting ; this is divina- 
tion hy lots. We find it already mentioned in the 
Nihongi (ii. 257), which, in telling of a conspiracy 
formed in A.D. 658, says that the various conspir- 
ing princes ‘divined the future of their treasonous 
conspiracy by drawing slips of paper.’ Recourse 
was also had to sticks on which numbers were 
inscribed. Sometimes this method was preceded 
by prayers to the gods (Aston, 343); sometimes it 
constituted a purely magical process, as in the 
case of the above-mentioned conspiracy ; and some- 
times it was nothing more than a handy secular 
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means of deciding something hy chance, such as is 
constantly used by people to-day as far removed 
from religion as from magic; in Tökyö, e.g., at 
jinrikisha stands, the kurumaya often have at 
hand a bundle of cords of different lengths all tied 
in a knot, and use it to decide, when a passenger 
appears, which of them is to have the privilege of 
conducting him. But this form of divination, 
vulgar as it is, assumes a quite outstanding im- 
ortance when we consider that the drawing of 
ots plays a dominant part in the divination 
founded upon the complicated Chinese diagrams 
of the i king the ‘Book of Changes’ (Eki in 
Japanese). This ohscure book, indeed, just be- 
cause of its divinatory character, was one of the 
first Chinese works to be introduced into Japan 
(in A.D. 553, according to the Nihongi, ii. 68; cf. 
72, 306), and it hecame the basis of the system of 
divination in use at present. Takashima Kaemon, 
who was the most celehrated diviner in modern 
Japan, took this work as the foundation for his 
art; when he was only a student, he was put in 
prison for some youthful misdemeanour, and, hav- 
ing nothing hut this ancient classic beside him, 
he discovered the secret of the meditations which 
brought success to his brilliant career. The pre- 
sent writer frequently had occasion to meet this 
diviner, to hear from his own mouth an account 
of his most ingenious consultations, and even to 
receive his lessons, and he cau say that, if the 
principles of the system are doubtful, its indi- 
vidual results are often wonderful: the value of 
divination is in proportion to the skill of the 
diviner, and the lucky financier of Kanagawa, the 
able promoter of so many new schemes, was always 
a prudent man who could see far ahead. As 
Chamberlain says (Things Japanese, Lond. 1898, 
p. 112), Takashima, after studying the Yih-king, 
‘realized a fortune by obedience to its precepts’ ; 
but there are many Japanese, even in the highest 
grades of society, who also profited hy his wide ex- 
perience of men andthings ; one has only to read the 
Takashima Ekidan of Shigetake Sugiura (Tékyé, 
1893) to get a good estimate, from numerous ex- 
amples, of the penetration of his mind and the 
wisdom of his counsel. The Japanese, moreover, 
even the educated classes, still hold divination in 
high esteem, although it is not officially recognized 
by modern Shintö, and have recourse to it fre- 
quently in all sorts of circumstances, from a wed- 
ing to a removal to another quarter of the town. 
At the University of Tökyö, 15 or 20 years ago, 
the present writer had as colleague an old pro- 
fessor of the ancient school, who stil] adhered re- 
ligiously to the tuft of hair of the feudal period ; 
the last survivor of a perished race of savants, he 
was greatly esteemed hy his colleagues as the only 
man capable of expounding the Yih-king. Among 
the people divination is correspondingly wide- 
spread; every quarter has its modest diviner 
working with his divining-rods and consulting his 
diagrams, and telling more or less skilfully how 
lost possessions may be found. The writer could 
give personal experiences in this connexion, hut 
prefers to quote a little anecdote of Chamberlain’s 
(loc. cit.), which shows hoth the popularity and the 
weak points of divination: 

‘A favourite dog of the present writer’s was lost in November 
1892, and all search, advertisement, and application to the 
police proved unavailing. Meanwhile, the servants and their 
friends privately had reconrse to no less than three diviners, 
two of whom were priests. One of these foretold the dog’s 
return in April, and another directed that an ancient ode con- 
taining the words, “If I hear that thou awaitest me, I will 
forthwith return,” should he written on slips of paper and 
pasted upside down on the pillars of the house. lt was the 
sight of these slips that drew our attention to the matter. The 
hest of it is that the dog was found, and that, too, in a month 
of April, namely April 1896, after having heen missing for three 
years and five months!’ 

5. Ordeals.—After thus analyzing the various 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modern, 
we have still a special process of its application 
to investigate, viz. ordeals. This fatl divina- 
tion is represented in ancient mythology by a 
well-known story giving a case of ordeal by fire. 


Ths Heavenly prince Ninigi, having been sent hy the other 
gods to earth to govern Japan, married Ko-no-hana-saku-ya- 
hime (the Princess-Blossoming-brilliantly-like-the-flowers-of-the- 
Trees); hnt she hecame pregnant after a single night, and the 
young hushand was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
uoderground hall (a muro, which hers does duty for the 
ubu-ya, or lying-in hut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery), and set fire to the hall with her own hands, 
when on the point of delivery, in order to prove her innocence 
by the fire-test. ‘If the child,’ she said, ‘with which I am 
pregnant he the child of an Earthly deity [ü.e. of a god of the 
country], my delivery will not be fortunate. If it he the angnst 
child of the Heavenly deity [t.e. thy child and the descendant of 
the sun-goddess}, it will he fortunate.’ And the princess came 
out of the test victorions, after having brought into the world 
in the fnrnace three gods, ane of whom was to he the ancestor 
of the first Emperor (Kojiki, 143f.; cf. corresponding versions 
in Nihongi, i. 73, 85, 85). 

This myth would seem to point to the existence 
of the fire-ordeal in the customs of the pre-historic 
period. In the histerie period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling-water test that constituted 
judicial divination. First of all the Nikongi gives 
us an example which it assigns to A.D. 277: 


A certain man, Takechi nn Snkune, was slandered hefore the 
Emperor by his younger brother, Umashi-nshi no Snknne, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Emperor and seize his 
power. Takechi, who was at the time on a tour af inspection 
in the prnvinces, hastened to the capital to prove his innocence. 
‘The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Snknne along 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upvo which these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain the right and the wrong. The Emperor 
then gave orders to ask of the Guds nf Heaven and Earth the 
ordeal hy boiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to the bank uf 
the Shiki river, and underwent the ordeal of hoiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and was at length 
about to slay him, when the Emperor ordered him to let him 
go' [Nthongi, i. 2571.). 

A more important case was occasioned, in the 
beginning of the 5th cent., by the pretensions 
of high families who were attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In the year 
415, two Imperial decrees of Ingyö censured those 
powerful families who ‘ purposely lay claim to high 
family,’ those bold functionaries who ‘descrihe 
themselves, some as descendants of Emperors, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven’; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 


“Single Honses,” he said, “ have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten thonsand surnames of donhtfnl anthenticity. There- 
fore let the people of the varians Houses and snrnames wash 
themselves and practise abstinence, and let them, each pne 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their hands in boiling water.” 
The canldrons of ths ardeal hy hoiling water were therefore 
eee on the “Evil Door of Words” spur nf the Amagashi 

ill. Everybody was told to go thither, saying: ‘‘ He who tells 
the troth will he nninjured; he who is false will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fihre, 
and, coming to the cauldroas, plunged their hands in the boiling 
water, when those who were true remained naturally uninjured, 
and all those who were false were harmed. Therefore those 
who had falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
heforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Honses and surnames were spontaneously ordered, and 
there was no longer any ane who falsified them’ (Nihongi, i. 
316-317, and cf. Kojiki, 367 £.). 


A gloss on this passage of the Nihongi, probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells us that this 
ordeal, known to-day under the name of yusaguri, 
was then called kugadachi, and adds valuable evi- 
dence of other varieties of usage at this period: 


‘Sometimes mnd was pnt into a cauldron and made to boil up; 
then the arms were hared, and the boiling mnd stirred with 
them. Spmetimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the palm of the hand.’ 

The great prevalence of the custom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 530, by an ambassador of Imna, a small 





kingdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who, 
in order to simplify his task, abused the ordeal : 

‘ Kena no Omi is fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal hy 
boiling water, and saying: ‘Those who are in the right will 
not be scalded: those who ars false will certainly he scalded.” 
Owing to this, many persons have heen scalded to death hy 
plunging into the hot water !' (Nihongi, ii, 22). 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in the year 
600, and, in describing both the means of torture 
eniployed to force the confession of criminals and 
the tests for the purpose of distinguishing the 
guilty from the innocent, gives the following 
exposition : 

‘in the trial of cases where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those who will not confess have their knees squeezed with a 
piece of wood, or have their necks sawn with the tight string 
of a very powerful how. Or small stones are placed in hoiling 
water, aad the dispntants ars ordered to take them out. it is 
supposed that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scalded. 
Or, again, a snake is putioa jar, and they are made to take it 
ont; it heing supposed that he who is in the wrong will get his 
hands bitten’ (‘ Ma-Twan-Lin’s Acconnt of Japan,’ by E. H. 
Parker, in ZASJ, vol. xxii. pt. 2, p. 42f.). 

This serpent-ordeal, which is also found among 
other peoplen e.g. the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in the primitive 
period. We are led to this conclusion by the tests 
to which Susa-no-wo subjects his future son-in-law, 
Oho-kuni-nushi, who is made to sleep in the hut of 
serpents, and then in the hut of centipedes and 
wasps; he would never have escaped if he had not 
had the help of the magic scarfs of princess Suseri ; 
and Susa-no-wo ended by showing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed with 
muku-berries (Aphananthe aspera), he thought he 
was eating the centipedes themselves (Kojiki, 86 f.). 
Later on, and down to the present period, the tests 
of plunging the hands in boiling water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of burning coals, with, 
however, special precautions, were employed as a 
means of rousing the piety of believers; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
the 17th cent., Kaempfer observed a curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making the accused swallow, in a little water, 
a small piece of paper with drawings of ravens or 
other hlack birds upon it (Kaempfer, Hist. du Japon, 
Fr. ed., Paris, 1732, bk. iii. ch. 5, p. 51). ha 
we may see here a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, who appears in primitive mythoiog 
and was thought to know everything under the sun 
(see Le Shinntoisme, 156). 

6. Omens and dreams.—All that now remains 
to be treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with spon- 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have occurred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals, Without speaking of omens that are 
looked for by those interested, and therefore 
belong to the class of divinations devised on the 
spot (e.g., in N 292, while two chiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted for an omen,’ and 
one of them had climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examples of omens properly 
so called, z.e. independent of the human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, which were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
harmonized with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shintö, were regarded as of good 
omen (see, for white animals, Nihongi, i. 292, ii. 
124, 174, 236, 237, 239, 252, 286, 322, 326, 352, 394, 
410, 416; and, for red animals, Nihongi, ii. 337, 
347, 351, 352, 357, 407, 409). But the Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
suited them to interpret them as such, any parti- 
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cular occurrence whatever (e.g. an owl or a wren 
going into a lyiug-in hut [Nzhongi, i. 277]). Earth- 
quakes, storms, and floods were considered ill 
omens, foretelling war: they were the scourges 
calling on each other. Similarly, other extra- 
ordinary phenomena, such as the appearance of a 
comet (Nvhongi, ii. 166, 167, 169, 333, 353, 364, 367), 
or a prolonged eclipse of the sun’s light (ib. i. 238) ; 
strange incidents like a migration of rats from the 
capital (id. ii. 226, 245), or the mysterious move- 
ments of a swarm of flies (zd. ii. 270) ; bad meetings, 
as with a blind man or a cripple, when starting on 
a journey (Kojiki, 238); disturbing incidents ‘like 
a dog coming into a temple and laying down a 
dead hand (Nihongi, ii. 263); or, finally, un- 
accountable accidents like a leg-rest breaking with 
no apparent cause (ib. ii. 256), were all evil omens. 
It would be useless to attempt to study in detail 
all these and analogous cases, which are very 
numerous (see Nihongt, i. 227, 228, 320, ii. 59, 237, 
239, 259, 266, 269, 276, 277, 293, 331, 359, etc.). 
Let us simply point out that this belief in omens 
is current to this day among the Japanese. Thus, 
at certain grave crises in her contemporary history, 
Japan has been seen more than once to turn 
anxiously towards the templejef the Sun-goddess, 
seeking for light on the future. Ata critical point 
in the Revolution of 1867, the white horse of the 
temple of Ise escaped, and only returned after 
three days: from this it was concluded that the 
Imperial party would soon have the victory. 
During the Chino-Japanese war, the sacred horse 
disappeared for ten days: this foreign war, there- 
fore, was to last three times as long as the previous 
civil war (rumour registered in the Japan Mail of 
17th Sept. 1894, p. 2). 

In the same way, dreams were always regarded 
as affording foresight, by a more or less skilful 
interpretation, of future events, or indications as 
to the future behaviour of the person interested. 
Take, e.g., one of the oldest documents of Shinto, 
the Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no Matsuri (ritual 
no. 4), which gives its proper legendary origin. 
For several years, some uuknown gods had spoiled 
all the harvests, and the diviners had not been 
able to discover the culprits. Then the sovereign 
himself ‘deigned to conjure them,’ and they 
revealed themselves to him in a dream. They 
were ‘ Heaven’s- august - Pillar’s augustness and 
Country -august -Pillars augustness,’ the Wind- 
gods who support the firmament. They required 
certain offerings from him—the foundation of a 
temple at Tatsuta, and a liturgy—in return for 
which they promised ‘to bless and ripen the things 
produced by the great august people of the region 
under Heaven, firstly the five sorts of grain, down 
to the last leaf of the herbs’ (TASJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, 

. 442f.) We shall now take one of the most 

ramatic stories of the ancient chronicles: 

The Emperor Suinin is betrayed hy his wife, who, at the 
instigation of her accomplice, the prince of Saho, attempts to 
assassinats him during his sleep. ‘So the Heavenly Sovereign, 
not knowing of this conspiracy, was augustly sleeping, with the 
Empress’ august knees as his pillow. Then the Empress tried 
to cut his august throat with a stiletto; hut, though she lifted 
it thrics, she could not cut the throat for au irrepressible feeling 
of sadness, and she wept tears, which fell overflowing on to the 
Heavenly Sovereign’s sugut face. Straightway the Heavenly 
Sovereign started up, and asked the Empress, saying: “1 have 
had a stance dream: a violent shower came from the direction 
of Saho and suddenly wetted my face; again, a small damask- 
coloured snake coiled itself round my neck. Of what may such 
a dream he theomen?”’ And the Empress, seeing that it would 
be nseless to deny the truth, confessed her treason of which the 
Emperor had heen warned by this dream (Kojiki, 231f.; cf. 
Nihongi, i. 171). 

It would be easy to multiply examples of this 
kind, in which the ancient documents abound (see 
Kojiki, 165, 215, 237, 295; Nihongi, i. 115, 153, 
155, 161, 165, 281, ii. 36). These divinations given 
by dreains were considered so natural that they 


were even attributed to animals, as the following 
story will show: 

‘Thers is a popular story that a long tims ago thers waa a 
man who went to Toga, aud speat the night ou the moor. 
Now thers were two deer which lay down beside him. When 
it was on ths point of cock-crow, the male deer addressed the 
female, saying : * This night 1 had a dream, in which I saw a 
white mist come down copiously and cover my hody. What 
may this porteud?” The female deer answered and said: “If 
thou goest out, thou wilt certainly be shot by men and die, and 
so thy hody will he smeared with white salt to correspond with 
the whiteness of the mist.” Now the man who was spending 
the night there wondered at this in his heart. Before it was 
yet dawn, there came a hunter, who shot the mals deer, and 
killed it. Hence the proverbial saying of the men of that day: 
“Even the belling male deer foliows the interpretation of a 
dream ”' (Nihongt, i. 290). 

There is still one more form of divination, which 
plays an important part in ancient Shintö, namely, 

nspiration (9.v.). 
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DIVINATION (Jewish). —ı. Introductory.—In 
the present article the writer follows tke same 
system as in art. CHARMS AND AMULETS (Jewish), 
in not attempting to fix chronological dates for the 
various forms of divination mentioned in ancient 
and medisval writings. Without discussing here 
the wider meaning of magic in general, there is no 
doubt that magic is much older than any literary 
record, and that it has survived through ages, with 
comparatively few variations and modifications. 
The study of folk-lore has revealed the fact that to 
a surprising degree exact parallels with some of 
the most ancient forms of divination have been 
preserved to this very day, and a careful examina- 
tion of the latest survivals throws light upon | 
ancient practices which have hitherto remained in 
many cases obscure. It follows naturally that 
allusions in the Bible are only the oldest literary 
references to practices of magic and divination. 
The words denoting magical practices belong, no 
doubt, to the pre-Biblical period, when their 
original meaning may have already undergone 
some sort of change, although this is not very 
likely, as nothing is preserved with greater tenacity 
than magical terms and formule. It is thus futile 
to attempt, on the basis of Hebrew etymology, to 
fix in every case the precise meaning of these 
technical terms. It must also he pointed out that, 
though the practices in question are here classed as 
‘ Jewish,’ this by no means implies that they are of 
Jewish origin, but only that the knowledge of 
them bas come to us Ueto the medium of the 
Bible, and that they were doubtless employed by 
the Jews—in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
teaching of Judaism—especially during the older 
period of Jewish history. 

Nothing could be more emphatic than Dt 29" 
(‘ The secret things helong unto the Lord our God: 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law’), but scarcely less emphatic is 
the condemnation of the heathen practices of divina- 
tion found throughout the Bible. As late as the 
2nd cent. B.C. we find Ben Sira protesting against 
this dabbling in mysteries (Sir 3%" ; ef. Bab. Hag. 
13a, and JQ £ iii. [1891] 690-8). It is a noteworthy 
fact that Genesis and the books grouped under the 
name of the ‘Former Prophets’ (esp. Judges, 
Samuel, and partly Kings) are replete with prac- 
tices of divination scarcely veiled ; they represent 
a primitive state of mind and cult in which the 
heathen and the Jewish elements are strangely 
blended ; one can follow up, as it were, the transi- 
tion from one to the ether, but the people do not 
yet clearly distinguish between them. The seer 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the soothsayer, and, from the 
information we are able to cull from the pages of 
the Bible, hoth seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other—the prophet and the seer—a pealine to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and using similar practices. Samuel, 
Saul, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are found using divination of various forms and 
degrees, and by a right interpretation of their 
practices much is explained. No real condemna- 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four books of 
the Law, and in the tery denunciations of the 
‘Later Prophets.” The prophets are always con- 
scious of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literature they are traced back 
to the fallen angel Shemhazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8° [Charles]; and cf. Gaster, Chron. of 
Jerahmeel, 1899, p. 52, ch. xxv.). But no denuncia- 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against the desire of peering into the future and 
of obtaining information from whatever source or 
by whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2. Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination.—The chief passages in the Pentateuch 
in which the practices of divination are mentioned 
are Dt 18%, Lv 19° 8! and 20% 77, 

(1) It will serve our purpose best to start with 
the menahesh (RV ‘enchanter’), from the root 
nähash, which is of freqnent occurrence in the 
Bible and in post-Biblical literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn 30”); it occurs twice (Nn 23% 
24!) in the history of Balaam ; and in 1 K 20% the 
Aramean servants of Benhadad watch for a good 
omen (RV ‘observed diligently’). The history of 
Gideon and that of Jonathan furnish us with two 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘first word’ spoken by the enemy (Jg 71-18, 1 8 147%), 
and also that of Eliezer at the well (Gn 24), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word mnahésh can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘enchanter’ as RV: Ly 19%, 
Dt 18, and 2 K 21° (2 Ch 33%). It is evidently of 
Western Aram. origin. It cannot be connected 
with nähäsh, ‘serpent’ or ‘snake.’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with whom they came in contact. The transforma- 
tion of Moses’ rod into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship; 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was merely 
symbolical and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

(a) A specific form of divination—by means of 
the cup—is found in the history of Joseph 
(Gn 44°15), To judge from later parallels, the 
practice must have consisted in filling a cup with 
water or wine, and gazing intently on the surface, 
till the beholder saw all kinds of images, The 
method of divining hy cups has not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups (saré 
ha-kos) and egg-cups (saré besin) are mentioned. 
This system of divination is alluded to in manu- 
scripts in the writer’s possession (Cod. 443, etc.), 
where, in addition to these two, the princes 
(demons) of the cup-like palm of the hand (saré 
ha-kaf) and the princes of the thumb-nails (saré 
ha-bohen) are mentioned. The method of divining: 
from the palm of the hand is also described in an 
anonymous compilation (Afifaloth Elohim, Lem- 
berg, 1865, no. 69), where it is nsed for finding the 
thief and the stolen article. All the formule 


iven for the ahove-mentioned modes of divination 
rom egg-cups, etc., are identical in all essentials 
with the latter. 

Traces of divination by the cup and by finger-nails have been 
preserved, thongh no longer uaderstood, in the ceremonies con- 
oected with the cup of wine and the lighted candle used at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath at tha service called Habdalah, or the 
division between Sabbath and the weekday, the heginning of 
the week being considered as a very propitious time. When 
the blessing i9 said over the wine-cup filled to overflowing, the 
maa performiag the ceremony at a certaio moment shades 
the cup and looks into the wine; and, when the blessing over 
the light is said, it is customary to let the light of the candle fall 
on the finger-nails and to look at them intently. There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other explanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice: To find out whether aman will 
survive the year.—Take silent water from a well oa the eve of 
Hosha'‘anah Rahba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, put it in the 
middle of a room, thea look into it ; if he sees therein a face with 
the mouth opea, he will live, but, if the mouth is closed, he will 
die. This mnst he done in the hour of the dominatioa of the 
moon. Some do it on ths Day of Atonement, with a vessel filled 
with lighting oil instead of water (Mifaloth, 119). 

Cup-like bowls with magical inscriptions found 
in Bahylon and elsewhere seem to have been also 
used for divination, and not for purely therapeutic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per- 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a crime, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bowl filled with water or oiland 
divined from it, or the suspected person drank the 
contents, and according to the result was found 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar operation 
in the case of the woman suspected of adultery 
(Nu 545): a cup (earthen Geh filled with water 
was employed ; themysterious power hy which the 
guilt of the woman was to be detected was also 
a written inscription (though blotted out in the 
water of bitterness), without the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathen gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the drinking of the water 
showed by its consequences her gnilt or her 
innocence. It was an ordeal (g.v.) through the 
‘divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled with shining 
liquid, we find it recorded in Talmudic and later 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same purpose; and a distinct 
formula exists for crystal-gazing, or, as itis phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (demons) of the crystal (saré 
habedélah).’ This is distinctly different from 
throwing metal pieces into cups and watching the 
movements of the water, or divination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a cup filled with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of the illness— 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
East, Jews and non-Jews alike. The oldest 
example of this is found in the Alexander legend 
of psendo-Callisthenes. 

(6) Under the general term nihüäsh (from the 
same root nähash) fall also the various forms of 
divination by observation of signs not produced 
by any direct act of the diviner; Jewish tradition 
is unanimons on this interpretation of the term. 

(a) Augury in a somewhat limited form is the 
first to be considered. There is no passage in the 
Bible which refers directly to the flight of birds, 
or to their peculiar movements on certain occasions ; 
the passage in Ec 10° (‘A bird of the air shall 
carry the voice’) is metaphorical. In Talmudie 
times the science of Aaruspicy appears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some other 
people who coined the technical expression fayyar 
(cf. the Arab. root fair=‘ bird,’ and mantig al-éair). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned as a 
bird of omen. The reference to ravens in the 
history of Elijah (1 K 17°) is not explicit enough 
to allow us to draw any definite conclusions, hut, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sending the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination (Gn 8°) 
no doubt lent colour to the helief so widely spread 
in the signiticance of the mysterious movements of 
the raven. In Bah. Gittin 45a and the Pesikta 
1565, Midr. Rabb. on Numb. sec. 19, 2375, and 
Midr. on Ec 10%, divination from the flight of birds 
is described as the wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven hy his croak warns Ilish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him; he takes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudic 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination from birds. In 
the Zohar and in the Tikkunim reference is often 
made to the twittering of birds as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, ete. 
Gaster 335 numerous medieval texts have been 
collected, dealing with divination from the twit- 
tering of birds, and especially from the croaking of 
the raven. They helong mostly to the pseud- 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may he translations from the Arabic, though the 
original source may lie far back in ancient times. 
In Hehrew legends King Solomon was credited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation between a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
questioned by Solomon, said: ‘Should I not boast 
before my wife?’ (Parables of Solomon, ed. Con- 
stantinople, 1516). In another legend he is 
rebuked and humbled by an ant (Maase Hane- 
malah). A Hebrew tale older than the 12th cent. 
tells of a boy who was taught the language of birds, 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events (Gaster, ‘Fairy Tales from 
inedited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Ravens,’ in FL vii. [1896] 242 ff.). 

The dove is also mentioned occasionally as a 
hird of good omen; it is identified with the nation. 
Through the peculiar movement of a dove Abishai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Noh, not to speak of the 
dove sent by Noah after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost in the baptism of Jesus (Gaster, ZDMG 
Įxii. [1908] 232 ff. and 528 ff.). 

(B) Ezk 21216) ‘he looked in the liver’ refers to 
a kind of divination (hepatoscopy) not otherwise 
known among the Jews. This is not the place to 
discuss what this looking into the liver may mean, 
and whether the fnture was prognosticated from a 
special conformation of the liver or from the con- 
vulsions or spasmodic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in existence which depends upon the twitching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
body. No donbt it is a direct outcome of the 
practice of looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrificial victims for the purpose of divination, or 
a parallel to it. The convulsions or twitchings of 
the living took the place of those of the dying 
victim of old. A compilation similar to that which 
the Greeks ascrihed to Melampus appears in 
Hebrew literature under the title Sepher Refafoth. 
Tt is found already in a manuscript of the 12th 
century (Br. Mus. Or. 2853, fol. 62a); Judah 
Hasid, Eleazar of Worms, and others mention it, 
and Elijah de Vidas prints it from old MSS (Midr. 
Talpijot, Lemberg, 1875, fol. Sa-5; see also 
Chwolson, Ssabier, St. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 266-272). 

(y) Ancient tradition also identifies n@hash with 
omens. In the Sifra to Lv 19% and in the Sifré to 
Dt 1818 it is stated that ndhash means to see 
omens in such incidents as bread falling from one’s 
mouth, or a staff from one’s hand, or a snake 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the left 
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hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, or a 
raven croaking when a man starts on a journey. 
AN these forebode evil to his enterprise ; further- 
more, those who listen to the twittering of birds 
or the squealing of a weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star heing in the ascendant that the 
time is propitious for an undertaking, practise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term nähash, and these practices were 
called darké ha-Emorei (the practices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of their importance, we give here full references 
to all the passages on the ways of the Amorites in Rabbinical 
literature. These are: Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. 90; Sifré, ed. Fried- 
man, ch. 171f.; Bab. Hullin77 ; Shabb. 67b ; Tosefta Shabb. vi., 
ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 117-119; Sanh. 650-68; Jer. Shabb. 
vi. 2; Yalkut. Sim, i. fol. 169c-d, § 587; Maimonides, Hilcot 
‘Aboda Zara, cb. xi.; Jacob ben Asher, Tur Yoreh de’ah, ch. 
179; and Karo, Shulhan ‘Aruch, ch. 179. 

(6) A peculiar kind of divination is the study of 
the shadow on the moonlit night of Hoshaanah 
Rabha ; for, if a man loses his shadow on that 
night, he is sure to die in the course of the year 
(cf. Chamisso, Peter Schlemihl, tr. Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1878). Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statement, ‘For their shadow has 
departed from them’ (Nu 14°). 

(2) Me&önen (RV ‘who practises augury’), an- 
other kind of divination of which even tradition 
has not preserved a definite interpretation. One 
connects it with the root ‘ayin, ‘eye,’ and makes 
the m6nén to he ‘one who conjures,’ ‘one who 
produces hallucinations’ (ahizath 'enayın) ; another 
seems to connect it with ‘andn, ‘cloud,’ probably 
= ‘one who studies the formation of the clouds’; 
but it is not explained for what purpose the clouds 
are to be studied. (a) It appears to the -writer 
that the m“'önen is the weather-prophet in the . 
widest sense, not one who ae studied the 
clouds for some purpose of divination, bnt one 
who could affect the gathering of clouds, and their 
dispersal. That man was of the utmost importance 
to an agricultural people, for he could canse 
drought or rain, bring rich harvest, or complete 
failure with famine and starvation. Weather- 
makers figure in the literature of popular magic 
throughont the whole world, and it would therefore 
have been surprising to find so important a man 
missing among those ancient diviners and sooth- 
sayers. The law would never have condemned to 
death a man who merely looked at the clouds ; he 
must he a man who could cause serions hardship, 
and perhaps lead people astray to false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the various incidents in the 
historical books assume a new and most satisfac- 
tory complexion. Samuel at the time of the 
wheat harvest calls on the Lord to bring thunder 
and rain—a most inopportune time (1 S 12”); 
here we have the very action of the mé*énén. 
Then we have Elijah, who tells Ahab (1 K 17!), 
‘There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.’ Ahab seeks him every- 
where, evidently believing that it lay in the power 
of Elijah to make and unmake drought. It will 
now be easier to understand the sign of Gideon, 
who asked that the tleece of wool should on one 
night be found wet. ‘If there be dew on the fleece 
only, and it be dry npon all the ground’ (Jg 6%), 
and vice versa (v.5). These were the signs ex- 
pected of the m“önen. Very likely the request 
of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a hail-storm should overtake the 
army of the enemy and destroy them (Jos 10%), 
Joshna appearing as a m*énén, and, finally, 
Elijah bringing down sheets of lightning in order 
to destroy the messengers of the king of Samaria 
(2 K 11%), may be further echoes of a similar 
conception. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in the sentence, ‘I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not npon another’ (Am 47). In 
the Talmud we find the story of Nalkdimon ben 
Gorion and the twelve wells which are filled at his 
prayer by the appointed day, and the sun shining 
again althongh it had apparently already set 
(La‘ anit, fol. 195-20x, ep no. 85; Nissin, fol. 
195; Alaase Buch, no. 96), and the stories of 
Honi ha-me'agel, Raba, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, ‘ Beiträge,’in Graetz, Ztschr. 
für jüd. Geschichte und Wissenschaft, 1882 [and 
Bucharest, 1883, ch. xi. p. 79 ff.]). 

(6) Of more importance would be the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
R. Akiba (Sifre, $ 171) explains m¢‘énén to be the 
man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabnoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will be one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we find that from the 
form of the ascending clond of smoke which rose 
from the altar in the Temple on the Day of New 
Year and subsequent few days the weather for the 
next year could be predicted, and that the weather 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that 


of the next year (see Gaster, ‘Jew. Weather Lore,’ | 


in jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle, 1891, 
where the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as the cloud of mist and 
rain. Transferred to the Kalende of January, 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (see 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocr., Leipzig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xili-xiv). 

The ménén was the master of thunder and 
rain, as shown by Samuel] and Elijah. The latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and earthquake 
before the appearance of God (1 K 194). Earth- 
quake and lishtning were further taken as pre- 
monitory signs of disaster. In Jewish literatnre, 
such brontologia and seismologia have been pre- 
served under the title Simané raashim ve-ra'amim 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to David (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. 
VT, Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and NT, do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953 ; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Rum. 506). 

(c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob- 
servation of stars and planets come within the 
sphere of the m“6nen’s activity. Here we encoun- 
ter the special name ‘star-gazers.’ The knowledge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella- 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47”, which exhibits a distinct difference be- 
tween the m®önen—the weather-prophet—and the 
real astrologer, whose observations were limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly bodies. The phrase 
höber& shamayim, if it means ‘dividers of heavens,’ 
i.e. those who divide up the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, would correspond to the ga@zrin in Dn 
277 47 etc. To this section belongs the horoscope 
and other astrological divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the juxtaposition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of good and bad, 
ominous and propitions, days. This was attri- 
buted by Maimonides and Jacob ben Asher (doce. 
citt.) to the m“önen, whom they confused with 
the astrologer. Reference should be made in this 
connexion to divination from the sudden appear- 
ance of stars and comets, e.g. Balaam’s prophecy 
(Nu 24"), to which such Messianic importance has 
been attached ever since by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tells us (BJ vi. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]): ‘There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,’ foretelling the 
impending destrnction of the town. For the star 
im the N 








(Mt 2), and the further development of ! etc. — too complex a result to be expected 
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the same idea in the Apocrypha, see It. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesun.d. Apokryphen, Leipzig, 1851; Winer, 
Bibl. RWB, 1847, ii. 5231. A star appears at the 
birth of Abraham, and is Inland a portent 
of evil (Chron. Jerahincel, xxxiv. 1). The appear- 
ance of many suns in the dream is fonnd in the 
oracle of the ‘Sybil of Tibur,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon (Gaster, JRAS, July 


1910, pt. iii. p. 609); cf. also the Song of Deborah 
We 520) : ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
isera,’ 


(3) Kösem, kesem (RV ‘diviner, ‘divination ’).— 
(a) Taking the various passages together where 
this word occurs in the Bible, and also looking at 
the traditional interpretation, we find, in the first 
place, that the köscm was a professional diviner, 
trained in the art of kesem, unlike the previously 
mentioned diviners, who practised without any 
special professional training, and who thereby did 
not obtain any official standing. The kösem, on 
the other hand, was the professional (priestly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought about by one means or another, in which 
he spoke words of divination (oracles) concerning 
fnture events. This state of trance was brought 
abont ‘by bowing down to the earth [evidently 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K 18%], and crying 
aloud, or looking into a brass or glass mirror, or 
taking a stick in the hand and leaning heavily 
upon it, or striking therewith the ground, until he 
loses conscionsness and talks’ (Tur, l.c. ch. 179). 
In the Bible in many passages we find the kösem 
holding among the heathen the same position as 
the hözeh or rö’eh among the Jews. But the 
Jewish conception of revelation is differentiated 
as the uncovering of the hidden by the grace and 
inspiration of God, from the heathen kösem, who 
is thonght to have been inspired by an evil spirit 
whilst he himself was unconscions. That nncon- 
scionsness is brought about by action, for action 
characterizes this kind of divination, and action on 
definite lines. The kösem is not confined to West- 
ern Aranizan peoples; according to the Bible, the 
men of Moab, Midian, and, later on, the Philistines, 
had professional kösemim. Balaam is the first men- 
tioned ; and it is clear, from the description given 
in Nn 244, that, after certain magical operations 
had been performed, such as building of altars, 
walking in a definite way, and nsing, no doubt, 
other means, he falls into a trance, or, as it is put 
there: ‘And the man whose eye was closed saith : 
he saith, which heareth the words of God, which 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and 
having his eyes opened [internal].’ As far as can 
be judged, some tangible results were expected by 
Balak from the kcsem of Balaam, such as a curse 
or blight, or a direct indication of the best means 
of overcoming the power which protected Israel. 
The köstmim, together with the priests, were asked 
by the Philistines (1 S 6% °) to find ont the cause 
of the plague, and they advised a divination by 
means of cows walking in a definite direction. 

(b) The eldest tradition in Sifré (/.c.) connects 
kesem also with rhabdomancy, i.e. divination by 
means of staff, rod, arrows, ete. In our opinion, 
the earliest example of this divination is Jacob’s 
peeled rods (Gn 30°°®-), an incident which has re- 
mained very obscure in spite of all the commen- 
tators, who seem to have overlooked Gn 31} 12_ 
the vision of Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The peeling of the rods and pntting them 
in the trough was an act of divination which was 
explained to him by the angel in his dream ; for 
surely the peeling alone conld not, even on the 
basis of physiological impressions, have had the re- 
sult of producing so widely diflerent marks as black 
sheep and goats, ring-straked, speckled, grisled, 
from 
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one and the same impression. R. Moses of Coucy 
(1235) has preserved to us the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of peeled rods which 
were thrown into the air, and, according as the 
peeled or unpeeled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or the opposite was indicated (R. Joseph 
Karo, in his commentary to the Tur, é.c.). The 
appeal to the staff as an oracle we find in Hos 4%, 
With some hesitation, one might also mention here 
the rod of Moses wherewith he was to do the signs 
(Ex 4"), and which has been invested with miracu- 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and believed 
to have been a rod from Paradise (see Chron. Jerah- 
meel). Another rod from Paradise, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, fills an important 
rôle in the legend of the history of the Cross. The 
angel that appears to Gideon (Jg 67!) also holds a 
staif in his hands, with which he touches the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and fire comes out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Gehazi with his staff to 
put it on the face of the dead child of the Shunam- 
mite, so that it may revive (2 K 4%), and he tells 
him: ‘If thou meet any man, salute him not; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again.’ 
The spell is not to be broken, whilst the action is 
to be completed by the staff or divining rod. Of 
course, it is here a miracle to be performed through 
the grace of God. 

From this time onwards we hear of the wand of the magician ; 
and Rahbinical tradition demands that the ķôsēm shall use, 
among other things, a staff or a rod (Tur, 2.c.). Mention may be 
made also of the budding rod of Aaron, by which his selection 
was to be made manifest (Nu 178), to which numerous parallels 
exist. In most cases it ia a withered rod or staff stuck in the 
earth, which unexpectedly buds and flourishes, and is thereby 
a sign to the penitent that his sin bas been forgiven: e.g. the 
legend of Lot, who waters the rod with mouthfuls of water 
brought from Jordan at the bidding of Abraham ; and the flour- 
iehing rod proclaims forgiveness of ein (Fabricine, Cod. Pseud. 
VI j. 428-31; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Rum. 284-86). Mediæval litera- 
ture knows a similar legend about a sinner appealing to R. Judah 
Hasid, when the rod flourished (Maase Buck, and Tendlau, 
Sagen, 1873, no. 62; cf. the legend of Tannhäuser); and a 
similar selection of Joseph by the budding rod to take Mary 
as his ward ie told in Protev. Jacobi, ch. 8 (ed. Tischendorf, 
Eoang. Apoc., Leipzig, 1853, pp. 16-19), and pseudo-Matth. (chs, 
iv.-vili. pp. 60-67), not to speak of the innumerable parallels in 
the Legends of Saints and in popular literature. 

Throwing sticks into the air and watching the 
way they fall is still one of the many forms of 
rhabdomancy. To this kind of divination belongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is tantamount to 
sending a pointed stick high into the air and 
watching the direction in which it falls. It is as 
such an act of divination that the shooting of 
arrows by Jonathan is best explained (1 S 20%), 
The shooting of arrows for the purpose of kesem is 
found in the history of Joash (2 K 13%"), The 
smiting of the ground seems to have been an accom- 
panying ceremony. The use of the arrow in kesem 
appears also in Ezk 21% 9, The fall of arrows was 
to indicate the road the king of Babylon was to 
take, for the arrows must have been shot straight 
up into the air and allowed to fall by themselves. 
In the legends about the fall of the Temple (Bab. 
Gittin, 56a, Exempla no. 70), Nero is said to have 
shot arrows from the four corners, and, as they all 
fell into Jerusalem, it indicated to him the impend- 
ing fall of the town. It is still an element in Ori- 
ental, notably Gipsy, fairy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in quest of it, 
and where the arrow falls things await him— good 
or evil. 

(c) Akin to these forms of divination would be 
the tree oracle--the shaking of the boughs in one 
direction or another being taken as prognostication 
of some future event. This must have been the 
meaning of the oak of. Meonen (Jg 9%). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
mulberry tree (28 5%) the sound of marching. In 
Talmudie times we find a special art of divination 
mentioned under the name of sihath dekälim, the 
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language of trees. R. Yohanan ben Zakkai is 
mentioned as one who possessed this knowledge 
(see Bab. Sukkah, 28a). Abraham Gaon, who 
lived in the yer 1140 of the Seleucid era (A.D. 
829), could understand the speech of palms ( Aruch, 
s.v., Sh. ii.) Through Arabic influences, special 
books of divination by means of palm trees or 
palm leaves (ascribed to Abu Iflah of Saragossa) 
have been preserved in Hebrew literature, in which 
the origin of this science is referred back to King 
Solomon (Cod. Gaster, 19, 3295, 523). Another 
species of divination mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash concerns the tree as a life token. At the 
birth of the child a tree is planted, and from its 
state of flourishing or decay one can divine the 
state of the man himself. By seeing the withering 
of Job’s tree planted in their garden his three 
friends knew oi his misfortune, and came to com- 
fort him. Such trees were sometimes cut on the 
day of marriage, to be used as ornaments; the 
premature cutting of such a tree by a Roman 
general brought about, according to the Talmud, 
the war of Betar (Bab. Gittin, 57a). 

(4) Hébér (RV ‘ charmer’).—Not much informa- 
tion is found in the Bible concerning the activity 
denoted by this name. The tradition in Sifré (d.e.) 
which explains the Aééér as one who could gather 
together (haber, ‘companion’) huge or small ani- 
mals according to his skill—for what purpose is 
not stated—-throws an unexpected light on many 
incidents in the Bible which have hitherto remained 
obscure, in which we recognize now the work of 
the Aöder, though not under that name. If a 
similar view is to be taken of him as of the 
mé*'6nén (weather-maker) he must have been a 
man who could bring or avert, foretell the coming 
or disappearance of obnoxious animals. His inclu- 
sion in the list in Deut. would thus be thoroughly 
justified ; for to bring wild animals into the land 
or to draw them away would be a curse or a 
blessing to the people. To this category would be- 
long the priests who were asked for by the Cutheans 
from the king of Assyria, to be sent from Babylon 
to Samaria in order to drive away the lions which 
infested the land (2 K 177). The priest sent 
was no doubt considered to be a powerful diviner 
or charmer, a höber, Similarly Elisha, upon whose 
curse two she-bears appeared and destroyed the 
children after they mocked him, acts as a kind of 
höber (2 K 2%), So also a certain man from the 
sons of the prophets (1 K 20%f-), at whose bidding 
a lion kills the disobedient fellow-prophet, acts as 
a hébér who has power over animals for good or 
evil. In 1 K 13 we see the lion turning against 
the prophet (charmer) whose spell was broken 
through disobedience, although his power is still 
shown by the animal’s standing quietly by the 
corpse next to the ass without hurting the latter. 
Going higher up the stream of Biblical tradition, 
we find Samson (Jg 14°) tearing to pieces a lion, in 
whose carcass bees afterwards swarm, contrary to 
the nature of bees, which never hive in dead bodies. 
Samson is able also single-handed to catch three 
hundred foxes and put firebrands between their 
tails (Jg 154). Here we have an exact portraiture 
of a höber (as interpreted by the present writer), 
one who is able to gather animals either for good 
or for evil purposes. According to later tradition, 
the presence of a pious man or reputed saint was 
sufficient to drive away obnoxious animals from a 
place. In the Temple area itself no fly was seen, 
nor did a wild animal ever hurt any visitor to 
Jerusalem (Pirké Aboth). The sanctuary took the 
place of the pious man in averting the evil of wild 
beasts (see Gaster, ‘ Beiträge,’ ch. iv. p. 22f., in 
connexion with the legends of Virgil, St. Patrick, 
etc. ). 

How far Beelzebub would fall within this cate- 
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gory would be difficult to state, but the Phili- 
stines attributed the plague of mice (1 8 6* 1°) to 
the presence of the ark, and they returned golden 
mice as a votive oflering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a similar though 
opposite direction to the sanctuary (ark) in Jeru- 
salem, which prevented a plague of vermin. 

It isa remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned hitherto are found among the 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no doubt to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood hy 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weather-makers, could also be performed 
by a man in the name of another power against 
whom their own diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. Wehave—with the addition of (a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes—(1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (5) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre- 
spond, with the exception of the last, to which 
reference will be made later on, to the arts of the 
mtnahesh (a), ménén (7, 9), késém (1, 3, 5, 6) and 
höber (2, 4, 8). These practices known in Egypt 
were strictly forbidden to be practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 


The process of elimination of deep-rooted practices and of 
transforming them in accordance with the spirit of Judaism, 
runs ou parallel lines with those of the spread of Christianity 
and of Islam. Local practices and heathen ceremonies were 
adapted with slight changes to the new order of things; heathen 
gods hecame local saints, heathen practices hecame Christian 
in the Church. Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
menahésh, kösem, höber, etc., were adopted and adapted to the 
spirit of Judaism, and they were practised hy leading men— 
seers, priests, judges, etc.—in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel. Aud thus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even the remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 


(5) Ob, yidde'éni, dévésh el-hamméthim (RV 
‘familiar spirit,’ ‘ wizard,’ ‘necromancer ’).—There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rests on the conception of Animism and the sur- 
vival of the dead. No hint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or his material 
body which was sought after or inquired of. It is 
a fact that °66 and yıdde'öni always occur together 
except in the history of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same chapter Saul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [1 S 28°] familiar spirits and 
wizards) and Is 29%, where the voice of the 760 is 
described as coming from the ground. We must, 
therefore, conclude that these two were intimatel 
connected with each other. °0 has the fem. pl. 
’öböth, whilst yidde'öni has the masc. pl. yidde énim 
— probably an indication of differentiation of sexes, 
one the female and the other the male. In Is 8” 
they are described as they ‘that chirp and that 
mutter’ (RV; better, ‘conjurers who whistle and 
groan’ [cf. Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer whistles and groans]), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (v.2). In 
both cases därash (‘to seek’) and the alternative 
sha’al (‘to inquire’) are used. We find then that 
the ’65 and yidd'é6ni were things made. In 2 K 
218 and 2 Ch 33°, the Heb. ayy) (RV wrongly ‘dealt 
with’) means ‘and he made’; and Lv 20” must not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in their body a familiar spirit, but that they are the 
possessors of an °ĝb— evidently a material thing. 
The translation of ’65 as ‘familiar spirit’ is con- 
trary to indications in the Bible. The woman of 
Endor is called distinctly ba'alath ’6b, ‘the pos- 
sessor of an 42,’ not ‘one possessed by an ’68.’? She 
must first perform a certain ceremony, she is to 
use enchantment (kesem) in order to get the `b to 
work (18 288 ‘divine unto me’), and only after- 
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wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the ‘ób 
does not occur in Genesis, in Joshua, in Judges, in 
2 Sam., in 1 Kings, or in any of the latter prophets 
except Isaiah. Another word, equally mysterious, 
is used, viz. ¢¢raphim [note that the word is plural, 
and ’öböth and yidd* énim occur also mostly in the 
plural form]. The Zeräphim are mentioned in 
Gn 31 3) but not in the other four books of 
the Pentateuch ; then they occur in Jg 175 1845, 
1S 15% 198.316 2 K 23%, Ezk 21200, Hos 3%, Zec 
10°; only in one case are they mentioned together 
with the 'öböth and yidd*'énim—2 K 23%, where 
they are said to have been put away by King 
Josiah. The ¢raphim also were ‘made,’ e.g., by 
Micah (Jg 175, where they are differentiated from 
‘a molten image and a graven image’), and they 
are also asked or inquired of (sha’al), like 6b and 
yidd"éni (Ezk 2178); in Zec 10? they ‘speak.’ 

aban is the first to mention them, and calls them 
his gods (Gu 31%) ; Rachel hides them (v.*4) in the 
saddle-bag (RV ‘camel’s furniture’). King Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults them (Ezk 21°44: ef. the Par- 
thian woman in Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix. 5 [344], who 
conceals the images of her gods which she worships 
in the house). All the evidence points to a Western 
Aramzan origin, whilst the ’6b and yidde'ônt point 
much more to Egyptian origin; Is 19% connects 
them with Egypt. It is, therefore, perhaps not 
improbable that we have here two different names 
for practically the same object of divination, con- 
nected more or less with the dead body, or, to put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worshipped and 
used for divination. The story of Michal in 18 
1923. 16 leaves no room for doubt that the éraphim 
so closely resembled life-like human bodies (mum- 
mies, not wooden images) that the soldiers could 
believe that David was sleeping in the bed. A 
legend in Jer. Targ. to Gn 31” relates that ‘they 
used to slay the firstborn of a man and cut off his 
head, salted it, and embalmed it, and wrote in- 
cantations on a plate of gold, which they put 
under his tongue, and stood it up in the walls, and 
it spake with them; and unto such Laban bowed 
himself’ (see also Chapters of R. Eliezer). Here 
we have the mummified head, which might be 
called ¢ra@phim among the Western Aramzans, 
and ’6b and yidd’éné in S. Palestine, according to 
the sex of the mummy used for necromancy. In 
Bab. Keritot, 3b, we find that the necromancer 
burnt incense to the demon, and then questioned 
him. Rabbinical tradition (Sifra, par. 3, ch. vii.) 
says of the ’68 that he is the Pithom (Python) who 
causes the dead to speak through some part of his 
body, shehi (see also Sank. vii. 7), and, further- 
more, that necromancy was performed by means 
of the skulls of dead men—no doubt because the 
process of mummilication had died out, and mum- 
mies were not easily accessible. The same holds 
good for the necromancy as practised by other 
peoples, in which the skull of the dead plays a 
prominent part. In this connexion the death of 
the tirstborn of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar spirit is of much later 
date; it was introduced at a time when belief in 
the existence of evil spirits became deeply rooted, 
and when it was supposed that it was in thẹ power 
of man to conquer and subdue such spirits and 
force them to serve their master in any office to 
which he might choose to appoint them. 

Solomon hecame a legendary master of the demons, or shédim. 
The Temple was built hy shédim (Giftin, 68a) at hig command ; 
and through his seal, on which the inefiable name of God was 
engraved, he could command the ohedienve of all the spirits. 

ere two sets of thoughts and heliefs have heen blended, and 


Solomon's power was made to rest upon the knowledge and 
possession of the ineffable name of God with its tremendous 
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efficacy. The Apocryphal Testament of Solomon and the 
Claviculus Solomonis (Solomon’a Key) teach how to obtain 
mastery over shédim. We find the history of a man having a 
shéd at hia disposal (Bab. Hullin, 105b). Shédim could not he 
conjured up on Sabhath or holy days (Sheelat Sheddim, see Levy, 
Neuhebräisches und chaldäisches Wörterbuch, 1876, s.v. ‘Shed,’ 
iv. 510). Conversation with the shédim was considered a great 
art (Sukkah, 28a, aee Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdge?, 1892, p. 173). 
In a Jewiah fairy-tale a man overhears the conversation of 
shédim, savea the king’s daughter, and re-openg a well which 
had heen stopped hy their mischievous powers (Exempla no. 29, 
and Gaster in FL vii. [1896] 231). Nachmanides writes that 

ious Jews in Alemannia held shédim in servitude, who did their 

idding and carried out orders (Responsa of R. Sal. b. Adrat, 
no. 414); see also Manasseh b. Israel, Nish. Hayyim, iii. ch. 12, 
fol. 1136 ff.). 


Men who were reputed to hold communion with 
the dead were probably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or permanent : 
The fact that Elijah (1 K 17) and Elisha (2 
428.) each revived an apparently dead child, and 
that the mere tonch of the bones of Elijah was 
sufficient to call a man back to life again (2 K 13%), 
seems to point in the direction of such belief. But 
the subject is very obscure, and later tradition 
does not help us to elucidate the problem. Real 
necromancy does not seem to have flourished among 
theJews. So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authorities gives any further information 
abont ’6b and dérésh el-hamméthim, and about the 

idd6né they tell us only that the man pnt into 
fe mouth a bone of a certain animal called yaddu'a, 
which caused him to speak— which is, of course, a 
mere guess, or probably a misinterpretation of the 
use made of the bone of the dead (men and animals) 
for the operation of divination (see Tur, l.c.). 

(6) Thus far we have dealt with the varions kinds 
of divination of a heathen origin mentioned in the 
Bible, and practised by Jews at an early date, only 
after they ka been stripped of their heathen garb 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
Law, however, condemned certain modes of divina- 
tion, other means had to be found in full accordance 
with the true spiritual teaching of Jndaism. 
The whole world was the creation of one God, and 
from Him alone the answer must come, and to Him 
men must turn at critical moments of their lives. 
The means by which the answer is to be vouchsafed 
is of a threefold character: by dreams, or by Urim, 
or by the vision of the prophet (seer). To such 
means did Saul resort (1 S 28°) ; and only when he 
found himself forsaken by those lawfnl means did 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Endor, the mistress of an 768. 

(a) Dreams.—Of dreams there are abundant 
examples in Genesis and in the historical books, 
but none of the same kind in the other books of 
the Pentateuch. God came to Abimelech in a 
dream (Gn 20°) ; Jacob dreamt of the ladder (28!**-), 
and again in connexion with his peeled rods (31) ; 
Laban also is warned in a dream against attacking 
Jacob (31%). The forecasting of future events 
appears in Joseph’s own symbolical dreams (87°*), 
as well as in the dreams of the butler and the 
baker in Egypt (40°), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(ch. 41), interpreted by Joseph as a solution 
granted by God. No reterence to such prophetic 
dreams occurs elsewhere in the Pentatench, 
althongh we have the statement (Nu 12°) that 
God speaks to prophets in a dream. Quite different 
is the character of the dreamer of dreams (Dt 131*-), 
rather a sinister personage, as in Jer 23%5-28. 82 979, 
where diviners, dreams, and soothsayers are 
mentioned together (cf. also Zec 10°). The dream 
of the Philistine is understood by Gideon as foretell- 
ing future success (Jg 7). The Book of Daniel is 
full of dreams and prophetic visions of the future, 
which border on the higher sphere of prophecy, or 
the direct revelation of the future by God. through 
His prophet. This lies ontside the immediate scope 
of divination, for the human initiative is practically 


eliminated; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
His message to the people. The last time that 
God speaks to His chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Gibeon before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 3°), and immediately on its completion (9); 
no other example after this is mentioned in the 
Bible—a fact of deep significance, 

Apocryphal and apocalyptical literature is, however, full of 
such prophetic dreama. In the Chron. of Jerahmeel alone no 
fewer than eight or nine such dreams are recorded ; the dreams 
of Methuaelah and Enoch (ch. xxiii. p. 48, intr. Ixxi); the 
dream of Pharaoh foretelling the birth of Musea (chs. xlii.-xiviii. 
p. 102, intr. Ixxxvii.); the dreams of Naphtali (xxxviii. 3 and 
6); the dream of Kenaz (lvii. 39, 40); the dream of Mordecai; 
Ahasuerus’ dream; and the dream of Alexander the Great 
(xxxv. 4ff.; found also in Samaritan literature [Abulfath]). 
Mention may be made also of dreams in the Test. of the XII 
Patriarchs (Charles): Levi, Jacoh, Naphtali, and Joseph; the 
visions of Enoch in the Book of Enoch (Ixxxüi.-xc. pp. 220-259 
[Charles]), and the visions of Ezra in 2 Esdras. Later Jewish 
literature ahounds in prophetic dreams sent to the people to 
warn them of danger, auch as that in the legend of Bostanai 
the exilarch (Seder ‘Olam Zutta). 

The interpretation of dreams became a recognized 
art. Many examples are found in the Talmnd 
of men who received payment for this function. 
Twenty-fonr interpreters are said to have practised 
at the same time in Jerusalem. A certain Bar 
Hadya is mentioned by name as one who shaped 
his interpretation according to the amount 
received. 

Snch interpretations are found in the Talmud (Ber. 56a fi. ; 
En Yaakob, par. 110; Jer. Ma‘aser shéni iv. 6), the Exempla of 
Rubhis (nos. 215-217), and Maase Buch, Amst., no. 28, fol. 7b. 
These form the basis of the Hebrew Oneirokritika which are 
ascribed to Joseph, Daniel, Hai (ed. Pen Ferrara, 1552), Saadya, 


etc., and published hy Almuli in his Pitron Halomoth (Mefasher 


Helmin, ed. pr. Lisbon (?) 149-; see Cod. Gaster, 383, 664, and 
1087). Some of the sages ask that the answer should he given 
in the dream to their query, like Raba (Bab. Menahot, 67a) and 
R. Johanan (ib. 845). He who sees an ill-omened dream fasts 
and recites a special prayer whilst the köhänim pronounce the 
priestly blessing during the service (Bab. Ber. 555). A curious 
collection of ‘responses from Heaven’ exists in Jewish literature, 
dating probably from the 12th or 13th century. 


(b) Urim and Thummim was another means of 
divining the future, explaining the past, declaring 
guilt and innocence, dividing land, and decidin 
the issues of war and peace. In accordance wi 
the system pursued of concentrating every possible 
sacred or sacrificial action in the hands of very 
few, and thus of weaning the common people 
from such practices, the divination by means of 
the Urim and Thummim was reserved for the high 
priest. Only he, in his priestly robes and wearing 
the breast-plate called ‘the breast-plate of 
judgment’ (decision) (Ex 28°°), could use the Urim 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from 
God to his question. We cannot here enter fully 
upon the discussion as to what the Urim and 

hunımim may have been. These words occur 
altogether seven times in the whole Bible; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Nehemiah, as a remem- 
brance of old (Ezr 2%, Neh 7%). To the other five 
passages we must add two in which the practice 
is implicitly referred to (Jg 1! and 2018, where the 
children of Israel went up to Bethel to ingnire of 
the Lord, :.e. throngh the priest, who only could 
obtain the answer by the Urim and Thummim). 
The ephod consulted by David in K'eilah (1S 23°) 
was worn by the priest Abiathar. Evidently the 
reference is to the Urim and Thummim within the 
ephod, and similarly in 1 S 30; and probably 
the ephod in Hos 3° also means the oracle of the 
Urim and Thummim. In 1 S 28° we are told that 
Saul had inquired of the Lord ‘ by the Urim,’ and 
only hecanse he got no answer he went to the 
woman of Endor. In 1 S 148 Sanl says to Ahijah, 
‘Bring hither the ark’ (LXX, ‘the ephod’), and 
in v.“, when the guilty party is to be discovered, 
he says habah tämim, which must be read habah 
tummim, i.e. Urim and Thummim ; and then they 
cast lots, and Saul and Jonathan are first taken, 
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and afterwards Jonathan alone. This reminds us 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos TI), Rabbinical writers identify the Urim 
and Thummim with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and explain these names as ‘lighted 
np’ and ‘dark,’ stating that the stones lit up or a 
light shone in them (according to some the letters 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favourable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un- 
favourable one. After the establishment of the 
sanctuary in Jernsalem by David, no further 
mention is made of this kind of divination by lots 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole history of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of divination. 

Special mysterious powers were ascribed to the stones of the 
breast-plate, and from Epiphanius onwards the literature of 
Lapidaria, or ‘stone books,’ has grown continuously. Hebrew 
literature shows a variety of such Lapidaria (Kokot haa- 
banim). A number of unedited texts have been collected by the 
present writer in his Cod. 377, besides other MSS (Cod. Gaster, 
337, 714; de Vidas, loc. cit, fol. 9a). 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thummim another inspired oracle took its place— 
the Bible oracle (the oral recitation of Biblical 
verses). Infants were asked to tell a verse to a 
man who met them qnite nnexpectedly, and from 
the verse which the child repeated innocently the 
questioner drew his own conclusions, for he saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to above under 
‘Menahésh’ (Gn 248", Jg 74, 1 S 14872, and 1 K 20%) 
as the oldest examples of divination from the open- 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a written and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the book and looking at the 
first verse that meets the eye as a means of divina- 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the passage 
where the pointer rests is taken as full of signili- 
cance and prognostication. Samnel used to inquire 
through ‘the Book’ (Bab. Hullin, 955 ; ef. the 
sortes Vergiliane). The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the Shimmusha Rabba (or that of selected por- 
tions of the Bible) known in the 8th or 9th century. 
In the Shimmush Tehillim the Book of Psalms is 
used as a means of divination (Cod. Gaster, 1094®, 
and often printed with Book of Psalms; best ed. 
by W. Heidenheim). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large number of magical ceremonies and 
practices of divination flowed into the stream of 
Jewish tradition, and it is often difficult to trace 
each of these elements to its proper sonrce. All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change and mould it as to make 
it compatible with the special teaching of Judaism, 
though the line of demarcation between, e.g., Jews 
and Muhammadans in these practices is so faint 
as to be often indistinguishable. Nowhere does 
this horrowing show itself more clearly than in the 
books for telling future events, or fortune-telling 
books (Sifré Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urim 
Vethummin [Dyrrenfurth, 1700], ascribed alter- 
nately to Hai-Saadya, Ahen Ezra, Pokeah, 'Ibrim 
[Venice, 1657]; Cod. Gaster, 61, 213, 439; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 465, 470, 471, 592, 594, 702 ; Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is still lacking 
(Steinschneider, Die hebräischen Übersetzungen 
des Mittelalters, § 533, pp. 867-71). 

The hand and the face of man were also used for 
the purpose of divination. The Zohar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 

hysiognomics (Rochmath ha-parsuf), and the 
Ihren version of the Seeretum ascribed to Aris- 
totle (ed. Gaster [contains in bk. xi. a treatise on 
physiognomy]) continued to spread and to fortify 








the belief in physiognomics among the Jews. 
Cheiromancy (Hochmath ha-yad, last ed., Warsaw, 
1902) is found in many manuscripts and prints, 
and also in translations in the Hebrew-German 
(Cod. Gaster, 443, fol. 905 f.). 

(c) RG’ eh, or seer.—The last form of divination 
to which Saul resorted was through the nai’, the 
prophet, or rather the rö’eh, the seer, “for he that 
is now called a on was beforetime called a 
seer’ (1 S 9). e was expected to answer not 
only important questions alleeting the safety of 
the king or nation, but also trivial inquiries abont 
lost property, e.g. the asses of Kish (15 9%"), The 
seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart of 
the heathen £ésém (like Balaam, etc.), who also 
claimed to ‘see’ and to be a ‘seer’ (Nu 244 16), 
Samuel is consistently called the seer and not the 
prophet in 1 Ch 9°? 26-8 29%; and other personages 
belonging to the period before the bnilding of the 
Temple appear under the same names of rö’eh and 
hözeh, which alternate with one another and are 
both distinguished from n&bi’. The latter was, no 
doubt, considered as yet inferior to them ; for we 
find the ‘company of prophets’ (1 S 10° 1%. 1), Saul 
turned prophet (10%), and ‘ the sons of the prophets’ 
(1 K 20%, 2 K 28 ete.) all playing an inferior röle to 
that of theré’eh. Similarly the nad?’ in the Penta- 
teuch seems inferior to the naz’ of the time of the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a na@bi’ (Gn 207), althongh he does not 
prophesy, but knows of Abimelech’s dream. Aaron 
is appointed näbi’ to Moses (Ex 74), certainly not 
as superior to him; seventy elders prophesy (Nu 
1125), and Eldad and Medad do so in the camp, 
like the bands of prophets and Saul mentioned 
above. In Nn 12% God speaks to the nābf in a 
dream. In Dt 131-5 18° the näbi’ is placed on the 
same footing as the dreamer of dreams (see above). 
The r&bi' of Dt 18 must therefore be taken in 
the same sense as the @i’ in all the other passages 
in the Pent., and loses the special significance 
attached te the name, It is noteworthy that 
Moses is called 2d?’ only after his death (Dt 341°), 
Saul resorted toa za@bi’ tor the purpose of learning 
what the future had in store for him (1 S 28°), and 
therefore one is jnstilied in including this ndbi’ 
among the diviners, like the AézeA and ré’ch—the 
Jewish equivalent of the heathen késém. But from 
the time of David onwards a change took place in 
the value attached to the name. The nābt’ was no 
longer a man who could take any initiative, or 
answer questions put to him, but an inspired agent 
of God, selected by Him to send His messages to 
rulers and peoples. 

With the prophets of the Second Temple pro- 
pheey had come to an end, Instead of it there 
was the Bath Köl, i.e. the second voice, a kind of 
Divine echo heard within the precincts of the 
Temple or in answer to queries put to Heaven 
by the Rabbis (Bah. Yoma, 9b; Sanh. lla; Jer. 
Ber. 3b). 

The final stage of divination was by the use of 
the mysterious and inefiable Divine Name. This 
was a dangerous mode of divination ; of the four 
great men who attempted to penetrate the Divine 
mysteries (Hag. 145), only one, Agiba, escaped 
unhurt. Practical Qabbala is the final outcome 
of this mystica] development, which has almost 
entirely driven out all the older forms of divina- 
tion. From the time of the Essenes (2nd cent.) 
downwards magic and divination centre in the 
mystical names of God, angels, etc. Magical 
papyri abound, containing directions how to divine 
theft, or how to obtain a dream which would fore- 
tell the future. The most ancient book of this 
kind is the famous ‘Sword of Moses’ (ed. Gaster, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera- 
tions. Some of the formule and practices contained 
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therein have survived to the present day. Many 
a man in medieval times was credited with insight 
into the future through the knowledge of this 
ineffable name. 

The last stage in the development of the art of 
divination was reached when the place held in 
ancient times by the késém or menah£sh, then by 
the rö’eh and nabié’, then by the scholar and sage, 
was finally taken by the da al shém, the possessor 
of the ineffable wonder-working name of God. He 
is the exact counterpart of the 6a‘alath ’6b, the 
female possessor of the 6b (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the ba'al shem told in Ma'ase Nissim 
(see Tendlau, Sagen‘, no. 52, p. 25 ff.) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous ba'al shém (known as Besht [Ba'al 
Shem Tob)), the founder of the sect of the Hasidim 
at the beginning of the 18th cent., whose successors 
are the reputed wonder-working Rabbis of the 
Hasidim in Galicia and Eastern Europe. 

But all these modes of divination have gradually 
disappeared. Only the Qabbalistic formulz are 
from time to time resorted to and practised in 
addition to those borrowed from other nations ; 
for in modern times, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the Jews follow the superstitions of the 
native population, and practise the same modes of 
divination for such lower purposes as to detect a 
thief, or to find out whether a woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child will be 
a boy or girl, whether or not an undertaking will 
be successful. But there is nothing specifically 
Jewish about them. 


LITERATURE.—As the writer of this article differs fundamen- 
tally in the interpretation nf the Biblical terme on divination 
from all other scholars, he does not refer to any other article on 
this subject, or to any of the special books hitherto written on 
divination in the Bible. In addition tn the references given in 
the text of the article itself, the following bibliography will serve 
the purpose of directing students to a vast field of hitherto 
scarcely explored literature. One name stands out promi- 
nently, that, of M. Steinschneider, and his great work, Die 
hebräischen Übersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1893 (notably 
§ 639, p. 893 f.; § 541, p. 905 ; § 522, p. 849; § 533, pp. 867-71; 
§ 575, p. 963f.; and § 534, p. 871), contains the most reliable 
data on many of the subjects of the later period nf Jewish litera- 
ture, when it stouod under the influence of Greek, Arabic, and 
medizval Latin literature. Still even he left room for additional 
information. Some of it, especially MSS material, may be found 
in the bibliography to artt. Birra (Jewish) and CHARMS AND 
AMULETS (Jewish), in which very much matter referring to 
divination may be found. A few more books may be now men- 
tioned here: M. A. Delrio, Disquisitionum magicarum libri 
sex, ed. Cologne, 1720, iii. p. 11 q. iv. 8. 6, pp. 473, 478-480; 
Manasseb ben Israel, Nishmath Hayyim, ed. Amsterdam, 
1652, bk. iii. chs. 4-29, fol. 101f.; M. Güdemann, Gesch. des 
Erziehungswesen und der Cultur der Juden, Vienna, 1880, vol. i. 
p. 201, no. 2; M. Gaster, Literatura Popularıs Rumana, 
Bucharest, 1883, pp. 324, 506f., 517, 517a, 531, 532a; K. Krum- 
bacber, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur 2, Munich, 1897, 

p. 627-631 and passim; H. Diels, Beiträge zur Zuckungs- 
iteratur, Berlin, 1908; Jacob Racah, Kishurim le Yaakob, 
Leghorn, 1850, toL 240-265. M. GASTER. 


DIVINATION (Litu-Slavic).—A synopsis of 
the various means employed by the Prussians and 
Lithuanians to divine the future is given in the 
art. ARYAN RELIGION, vol. ii. p. 54f. As grounds 
of their predictions they had—or still have— 
recourse to the flight and cries of birds; appear- 
ances in the sky and other natural phenomena; 
sacrifices, entrails, and blood; chance meetings, 
the rustling of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams; 
various happenings and utterances at weddings; 
wax, lead, glass, the foam of beer, amulets, sieve- 
turning, plants, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most ancient and widely-used accessaries 
of divination was blood, both of man and beast. 
When the Grand-duke Keistut of Lithuania was 
overthrown and taken prisoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor, 


pledging himself to embrace Christianity and desist 
trom further troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the prelimi- 
nary to which was a blood-oracle: 

‘Et facta est haec promissin per regem cum tali iuramento: 
accepit enim bovem et in praesentia regis Ungariae et suorum 
fecit bovi duas venas incidi in collo, et, si sanguis ferventer 
exiret, bonum esse indicium futurorum ; et largiter fuit sanguis 
efinsus. Tunc rex Litowiae bovem fecit decollari et inter bovis 
caput et corpus progrediens inravit, sic sibi contingi, si promissa 
non servaret’ (Seriptores Rer. Pruss. iii. 420). 

But human blood likewise might be used for 
urposes of prophecy. Thus, in 1325-26, when the 
rand-duke Gedimin sent twelve hundred horsemen 

to the assistance of King Lokietek in his struggle 
with the margrave of Brandenburg, 

‘ prepositum de Bernow, hominem corpore grossum et pinguem 
vinciunt, caput inter crura detorquentes, dorsum eius gladiis 
aperiunt, profluvium sanguinis attendunt, de exitu belli per 
ipsum divinare cupientes’; and it is also recorded that in the 
same campaign ‘quibusdam guttura preciderunt et divinationes 
suas exercuerunt’ (cf. A. v. Mierzyn’ski, ‘Der Eid des Keistutis,’ 
Sitzungsber. d. Altertumsgesellsch. Pruss., no. 18, Königsberg, 
1893, p. 104). 


Such incidents show that as late as the 14th 
cent. of our era the Lithuanians, like the pro- 
phetesses of the Cimri (cf. ERE ii. 54°), were in 
the habit of killing their prisoners of war in order 
to ascertain by an inspection of their blood whether 
the approaching battle would result in victory or 
defeat. 

Leaving the Baltic peoples, we proceed to speak 
of the Slavs, and, more particularly, of the Russians. 
Here, in the 16th and 17th centuries—a period 
from which several continuous records survive }— 
we find an almost incredible development of the 
belief in omens (primetü) and the practice of 
fortune-telling (gadanie). It is searcely too much 
to say that among the Russians of that age the 
individual’s course of life was entirely conditioned 
by premonitions. Books of magic and colléctions 
of warnings and predictions, though banned by 
the clergy, were passed from hand to hand. A 
creaking in the wall or a singing in the ears 
foretold a journey. An itching in the palm 
signified a gift of money. Itching eyes betokened 
weeping. The croaking of ravens or the crowing 
of cocks was an omen of misfortune. The cackling 
of ducks or geese, twitching of the eyelids, the 
crackling of the fire, the howl of a dog, the squeak- 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a cat 
appearing at the window with a captured mouse, 
a terrifying dream, meeting with a blind person— 
all these foreboded loss by fire. In a MS in the 
Rumjanzov Museum we read: 

‘When the shores heave, and the sea rages, when dry or moist 
winds blow, when rain-, snow-, or storm-clouds appear, when 
thunder rolls, the storm howls, the forest rustles, the trunks of 
trees grate on one another, wolves howl, or squirrels leap—then 
will ensue plague, or war, or scarcity of water; in summer 
fruits will grow nowhere, or they will disappear.’ 

The people believed in dreams, and framed an 
elaborate system of reading their significance. 
They saw portents in the act of sneezing, in the 
crawling movements of insects, in every sort of 
object they came across. It was thought unluck 
to meet with a monk, a horse with hair worn off, 
or a pig. As early as the 12th cent. we find St. 
Theodosius censuring those who allowed such 
occurrences to scare them home again. Native 
and foreign superstitions were inextricably blended. 
The people had also complete written systems of 
prophecy, called rafli—a term of Arabic origin (‘lib- 
ellus astronomicus seu mathematicus Persarum’ 
[Ducange]; Arab. raml, ‘geomancy’); the Domostroj 
(ef. ERE iji. 465, note 1), § 23, warns against their 
use. Mention should also be made here of the 
so-called ‘ birth-magic’ which the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s request, performed over the newly-born 
child, and by means of which he ascertained or 


1 Ct. tor what immediately follows, Kostomarov, ‘Sketch nf 
the Domestic Life and Customs nf the Great Russians in the 
16th and 17th Centuries,’ in Sovremennik, vol. Ixxxiii. (Ruas.). 
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determined its lot in life. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to say that the Russians of that day 
lived from the cradle to the grave in an atmosphere 
of constant dread and solicitude regarding the 
fnture; and the beneficent and emancipating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
human existence thus harrowed by omens and 
superstitious terrors from morning till night (ef. 
ERE ii. 55°). 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Russian peasantry, the belief in omens and predic- 
tions still prevails to an extent without parallel 
among any other European people. The manifold 
superstitions of an aged Russian peasant woman 
are thus set forth in Turgenev’s romance, Fathers 
and Sons (ch. 20, at the end): 


‘She was pious aod impressionable to a degree; she believed 
in all kinds of omens, predictions, spells, dreams; she believed 
in lunatics [see below], in household spirits, forest apirits, ua- 
lucky forgatherings, eachantmeat, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundy Thursday bread 
ranks aa a powerful specific]; she believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, that the buckwheat prospers if the 
candles are oot extinguished at the evening service on Easter 
Sunday, and that mushrooms ceaae growing when they have 
heen seen by a humaa eye,’ etc. 


In the present article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mass of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points: (l) peasant weather-lore, 
which, amid a chaos of absurdity, nevertheless 
contains a certain measure of rationality, based 
upon experience and the observation of Nature; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas and 
Epiphany—a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and propheey are still in full swing. 

(1) The first of these topics, peasant weather- 
lore, has been dealt with by A. Ermolov in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work, Agricultural 
Folk-wisdom in Proverbs, Sayings, and Weather- 
saws: i. ‘Der landwirtschaftliche Volkskalender,’ 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. ‘Popular Weather-lore’ 
(Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
works that, while all European peoples have a 
vast store of weather-wisdom, sometimes exhibit- 
ing remarkable affinities and parallels, yet the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe surpass all others 
in this regard. In that region there is no animal 
so diminutive, no herb so insignificant, but its 
doings or properties may supply omens of future 
events, of weather that will be favourable or un- 
favourable to the husbandman; while, again, 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at some 
particular time, but may act as the harbinger of a 
good ora bad harvest. In Kasan, the Chuvashes 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Russian, tribe) are said to 


be looked upon as oracles. 

‘Strange as it may seem, they scarcely ever go astray ia their 
predictions. By long-continued observation they have hecome 
sensitive to signs which enable them almost unerringly to fore- 
cast the weather.” ‘Their memories are stored with a mass of 
ali but infallible maxims inherited from tbe past.’ 


(2) The period between Christmas and the Feast 
of Epiphany is known in Russia as syjatki (from 
syjatii, ‘holy’), or koljada (from Lat. calende), 
the latter term being also applied to the practice 
of going about from house to house at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. During the Christ- 
mas week the practice of prognostication, which is 
pbplicg in the main to affairs of love and marriage, 
and partly also to forecasting the weather and the 
harvest, attains its highest vogue (ef. Russian 
Folk-poetry [Russ.], Glasunoy ed., St. Petersburg, 
1904, p. 86; Stepanov, Popular Festivals in Holy 
Russia [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 149). When 
young men or young women wish to know some- 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horse-oracle. The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 
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beam: if it stumbles, the husband of the person 
consulting the oracle will be a good man; if it 
steps clear, he will be bad.! Divining the future 
by means of a splinter of wood is also concerned 
with marriage. hen the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set fire to at the dry end; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the flame 
expires foretells respectively a happy or unhappy 
marriage.? 

The period between Christmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indieated, a speeial time for 
weather-prophecy, as witness the following extract 
from Ermolov, op. cit. i. 518 f. : 

‘In Little Russia, before the supper on Christmas eve, the 
oldest of the household brings a bundle of hay into the cottage, 
spreads it upon the bench in the froat corner, covere it with 
a clean tablecloth, and thea places above this, and juat be- 
neath the bracket for the saint’s image, an unthreshed aheat 
of rye or wheat. During supper those present engage ia read- 
ing the signe which iadicate the character of the ensuing 
harvest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems from under 
the tablecloth, and from the length of these form an eatimate as 
to the growth of the corn. They likewise pull stalks of atraw 
out of the sheaf under the ikon; if the stalk bears a full ear, 
they may look forward to a good harvest; while, if the ear is 
shrivelled, the crops will he a failure. When the supper ie over, 
aad the housewife has cleared the table, tbe reading of omens 
is renewed, these being aow found ia the seeda dropped from 
various plaats among the hay. If most of tbe seeds are black, 
the buckwheat will turn out well; while, if white or red aeeda 
predominate, oats, millet, and wheat may be expected in 
abundance. At the killing of the pig before the Christmas 
festivities, the peasants in Little Russia inspect the pancreas. 
If it is large, thick, and of equal breadth throughout its whole 
length, the wiater will not be a long one, and there will ba no 
severe frosts; but, if the glaad be of irregular shape—thick at 
the head end aad thin at the other, or iaversely—the winter 
will be cold at the beginning and warm towarda the close, or 
vice versa. If the pancreas be thin about the middle, the 
peasante expect a thaw ia mid-winter.’ 

This custom recalls the Roman Saturnalia and 
haruspieation ; and it is also said that the Russians 
have a parallel to the signa ex tripudiis, i.e. 
divination by the eating and drinking of fowls (ef. 
the ‘Roman’ section of this article). It may be 
said without misgiving, indeed, that analogies of 
the Roman auguries and their underlying supersti- 
tions are nowhere found more abundantly than in 
the east of Enrope. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the peasantry are quite well aware that 
during the syatki they have still one foot in 
paganism, for, as they say, ‘the beginning [of the 
season] also ushers in the revelries of the Evil One 
and the witches, who steal the moon and the stars 
from the sky, keep holiday, and disport with the 
demons.’ 

While, nowadays, as the foregoing bears out, 
the Russian people—men and women alike—are 
all highly proficient in priméty and gadania, these 
arts were formerly to a great extent in the hands 
of wizards and sorcerers, the various names applied 
to whom are enumerated and explained in the art. 
CHARMS AND AMULETS (Slavie), vol. iii. p. 4654. 
Besides these adepts, however, there are other two 
classes of persons to whom is attributed a special 
measure of supernatural.and prophetic power, viz. 
women and lunatics. 

The belief that the faculty of seeing into the 
future belongs in an eminent degree to women can 
be traced everywhere in ancient Enrope, and, as 
existent among the Germans, finds its clearest 
expression in Tac. Germ. 8: 

‘laesee quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, nec 
aut consilia earum asperoantur aut responsa negligunt’; cf. 
also Hist. iv. 61: ‘vetere apud Germanos more, quo plerasque 
feminarum fatidicas et augescente superstitione arbitrantur 
deas’ (further particulars in K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde, Berlin, 1870-1900, iv. 208 ff.). _ h 

As regards the basis of fact which underlies the 
real or imaginary prophetic gift thus ascribed to 
women, and exalting them in the people’s eyes to 

1 For the horse-oracle amoag the Indo-Germanic peoples, ct. 
ERE ii. 55. 

2 On this topic, cf. the present writer’a remarka on the Indo- 
Germanic marriage in Die Indo-Germanen, Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 871. 
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the position of Haliurunnas (Goth. [Jordanes, Get. 
xxiv. ]), ‘those who know the secrets of hell, or of 
the under world,’ we shall hardly err in tracing this 
element to the nervous and hysterical nature of 
woman, which, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It was in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Pythia 
uttered her oracles. This was also the case in the 
remarkable outbreak of the Russian klik'usi (from 
klikati, ‘to shriek’), the ‘ possessed’ or ‘ epileptic,’ 
who greatly disturbed the conntry in the 16th 
cent., and bad to be dealt with by the Church 
Council of Moscow (stoglayny soborü) in 1551. 
They were principally elderly unmarried women— 
and thus specially Hable to hysteria; they ran 
about barefoot and unkempt; tbey shook, they 
fell, they whirled, they writhed, and amid such 
doings nttered their predictions of the future. 
Frequently—and sometimes as a result of bribery 
—they brought criminal charges against indi- 
viduals, who were thus rendered liable to legal 
proceedings. The presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Church Council 
referred to petitioned the Czar to order the in- 
habitants to expel the lying prophetesses from 
their midst (ef. Kostomarov, op. cit. p. 547). 

Of a somewhat similar character are the prophetic 
powers ascribed among the Slavs to lunatics. The 
insane fall under the same category as the Roman 
monstra, as is borne out by the Russian terms ap- 
plied to them, viz. jurddivy (from urddit, ‘ prodigy,’ 
‘monster’). They filled the soul of primitive man 
with amazement, and even with reverential awe. 
Like the hysterical women just spoken of, they 
poured forth incoherent words and phrases, which 
seemed to come from another world, and to betoken 
a supernatural knowledge. Precisely the same 
process of thought manifests itself in the Greek 
series of words: palyoua, ‘I rave,’ pavla, ‘lunacy,’ 
udyris, ‘ soothsayer ’—a development which goes to 
prove that at a very early period there must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophetic lunatics 
as are found in ancient and modern Russia. 
During the reign of Boris Gudunov there lived in 
Moscow a lunatic of this type, who was revered 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishevelled he 
went about the streets in the coldest weather, 
uttering his prophecies of coming woes. In awe- 
inspiring accents he arraigned Boris for the murder 
of the young Czarevitch ; but the Czar—afraid, it 
may be, of offending the people, or else convinced 
of the man’s holiness of character—made no sign, 
and did not attempt to interfere with him in the 
least (cf. Giles Fletcher, Of the Russe Common 
Wealth (London, 1591], Hakluyt Soc., Lond. 
1856, p. 118f.). Even at the present day the 
insane fill a somewhat similar réle in Russian 
village life. In a sketch called ‘ Village Drama,’ 
by J. Garin (who has a masterly knowledge of the 
village communities), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a certain lunatic whose favonrite 
occupation it is to pray for the dead upon their 
graves, and receives the following answer : 

‘We believe thus: he is a great servant of God. And he has 
taken up his abode in the bathroom at my honse. I do not 
know why he has chosen me, far I am more wicked tban others, 
and wholly covered with sins, as a mangy dog with fleas. Sol 
cannot tell why it entered his mind to live with me. Still, he 
has fixed npon me, and now lives with me. We cannot account 
for him with our thoughts, and so we can nnderstand only by 
signs (primetü)—he is, in truth, a great servant of God.’ 

Such are the ideas which still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

Lireratur#.—This has been given in the course of the article. 

O. SCHRADER. 

DIVINATION (Muslim). — The methods of 
divination in use among the Muslims are enumer- 
ated in the following order by Ibn Khaldün 
(Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, 1862-68, i. 218): (a) 
gazing at polished surfaces or ‘crystal-gazing’ ; 
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(b) haruspicy, t.e. observation of the entrails of 
slaughtered animals; (c) sortilege with nuts or 
pebbles ; (d) zajr or 'iyäfah, augury, or observa- 
tion of the motions of beasts and birds; (e) pos- 
session; () casual utterance; (9) darb al-raml, 
geomancy or divination with sand; (A) (in Rab- 
binic phrase) gematria, or divination by letters. 
Under one or other of these heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the Mnslims can be 
ranged; thus the discipline which corresponds 
with palmistry, but deals preferably with other 
lines than those on the hand, is clearly akin to 
haruspicy. Into most of them astrology enters, 
for the process is supposed to be influenced by the 
controlling planet. 

Of these augury certainly goes back to pagan 
days, and it is noticeable that the word by which 
the Hebrew prophets describe their visions (h@z6n) 
comes from a root whereby in Arabic this process 
is described. The verses collected or invented by 
antiquarians in illustration of the Arabian augury 
indicate that it was in part etymological; the 
word for ‘raven’ comes froni a root meaning ‘to 
be a stranger,’ whence the appearance of a raven 
indicates parting or pilgrimage ; the name for the 
hoopoe suggests ‘ guidance,’ whence its appearance 
is of good omen to the wanderer. Two ancient 
augural words refer to the motion of the creature 
from right to left and from left to right ; but the 
usage of the terms seems to have varied with 
different tribes, nor were they in accord as to the 
favourable direction. 

The following rules are given in the treatise 
Mufid al-uliim of Klıwärizmi : 

‘When mountain heasts and hirds leave their places, this 
presages a severe winter; a plague among cattle presagea a 
plagne among human beings, but a plague among swine pre- 
sages health; a plague among wild heasts presages a famine ; 
loud croaking of frogs presages plague; snoring by a man of 
importance presages promotion ; loud breathing in sleep pre- 
sages loss of money ; loud haating by an owl in a honse where 


there is an invalid presages hia recavery; but loud croaking 
presages the arrival of an enemy.’ 


From the practice of augury it is not easy to 
separate divination by encounter, and indeed the 
Greeks are said to have applied the word ‘bird’ 
loosely to whatever came in theirway. In general, 
meeting with anything which suggests ill-luck is 
unlucky; the poet Ibn al-Riimi permitted no 
inmate of his house to leave it for days, because 
they would have to encounter a one-eyed neigh- 
bour. It is lucky to meet some one who is carry- 
ing milk; all over N. Africa it is considered good 
manners to permit the wayfarer to dip his finger 
in it (Doutté, Magie et religion, p. 352). In the 
same region it is unlucky to hear the braying of 
an ass (which, according to the Qur’än, is the most 
disagreeable of sounds), and the hearer shonld pro- 
nounce an exorcism. An early European traveller 
records that Maghribine warriors on their way to 
the front regard it as a good sign to meet big 
game, such as lions or boars; a bad sign to meet 
hares or rabbits. Certain omens are drawn from 
the conduct of domestic animals and of children; 
at Ouja, when the children took to lighting bon- 
fires in the streets in the evening, their parents 
knew that war was at hand. There are cases in 
which the symbolism is rather less intelligible. 
Thus in N. Africa honey is thought to be unlucky, 
and must not be offered to a guest on the evening 
of his arrival or to a bride. 

Haruspicy is properly connected with sacrifice, 
which occupies a very suliordinate place in the 
Islimie system. The Zenatah who lived between 
Tlemsen and Tiyaret practised divination by in- 
spection of shoulder-blades, taken from sacrificed 
animals; from the lines or formation the haruspex 
could tel! whether the year was going to be good 
or bad. This ‘scapulomancy’ is called ‘tlm al- 
aktaf. 
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In Turkestan, ‘the most common method of divining the 
course of future events is to place ou the coals the shoulder- 
blade of a sheep, which has been carefully cleaned of the flesh. 
This is gradually calcined, and the cracks, the colour, and the 
small particles which fall away from it, denote good or bad luck 
or the various accidents which may bappen on an expedition. 
Another kind of divination is very common: kumalak, by 
meane of dried sheep-dung. The Kirghiz selects forty balls 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps. He then 
takes fonr at a time from each heap, until only four or lese 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps, and again takes from each by fours. Three more heaps 
are thus made, so tbat at last there are tbree rows of three 
piles in each. What is left he divides hy three, and sees 
whether the remainder be one, two, or three. The varying 
numbers and positions of the balla of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the intense satisfaction or to 
the disappointment of the one who consults him’ (Schuyler, 
Turkistan, New York, 1876, ii. 31). 

Similar omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
blood. Scapulomancy is mentioned by Jähiz 
(t A.H. 255) together with palmistry and another 
mode of augury which is far less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Mansür (A.D. 754-775) was in a village, 
a mat of his was gnawed by a mouse; he sent it 
to be mended, but the workman suggested that 
it ought to be examined by a diviner first; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
reign (Zoology, A.H. 1323, v. 93). 

The use of the polished surface or magic mirror 
pees back to ancieut times; according to Ibn 

haldün, who agrees in this respect with modern 
crystal-gazers, the image appears not on the 
mirror itself, but on a kind of vapour which 
floats between the surface and the gazer’s eye. 
The Khalif Mansür had a mirror which told 
him whether a man was a friend or an enemy; 
according to Sir 121%, the mirror rusted in the 
case of the enemy, and this was probably how 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus worked his ‘ mirror 
of friendship’ (line 839). The process varies very 
much in different places, different materials being 
employed, with great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called darb al-mandal is 
common, and performed with liquids, e.g. water 
or ink, or else with solid mirrors, such as sword- 
blades. Lane (Modern Egyptians, ed. 1871, i. 
337-346) gives an account of some extraordinary 

erformances of the kind which he witnessed in 
aire ; the visions were seen by a boy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in the palm of his 
hand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features were a chafing-dish with live charcoal, 
in which spells written on paper by the diviner 
were burned together with frankincense and 
coriander-seed. In the mirror so arranged the 
boy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
whom he had never heard. Lane’s story provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but was de- 
fended by Sir R. Burton (Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, ch. 
xviii.), Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and other persons 
familiar with the East. This process is used for 
discovering offenders; according to the account 
of it given by Doutté (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s but adds many details, the 
medium is supposed to command the services of ten 
of the jinn, who are first told to discharge certain 
doniestic duties and then compelled by an oath 
to tell the medium anything which he wishes to 
know. The function of medium is limited to a 
nall class: boys under age, negresses, enceinte 
omen, and people with a long ‘line of fortune.’ 

Possession, or inspiration by the jinn, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Islamic divina- 
tion, and the archeologists profess to name some 
of the early diviners. Probably possession was 
not regarded as their normal state, and they 
hypnotized themselves by some process or other. 

e importance of the casual utterance doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization ; 
VOL, 1V.—52 
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what is required is that the utterance should 
either be wholly unconnected with the matter on 
which it is made to bear, or that it should pro- 
ceed from an invisible speaker. The author of al- 
Fakhri gravely narrates cases in which information 
was conveyed by these mystcrious channels, 

The two last methods—geomancy and ‘gematria’ 
—are probably the most characteristically Muslim 
methods of divination, and the literature on both 
subjects is copious. In the former, some sand 
casually taken up is arranged in fifteen columns 
of from 5 to 7 grains, bearing technical names; con- 
ventional values are assigned to the combinations 
of these, and these conventional values give the 
answers to the questions addressed. A Bodleian 
MS contains a dictionary of those values; but 
it is not very lucid as to the mode whereby the 
column is obtained. Divination by the values 
attached to the letters of men’s names is a highly 
complicated subject; Sabti (a man of Ceuta) in- 
vented a divination-table for this purpose called 
Zairjah, consisting of concentric circles, accom- 
pied by an explanatory poem, based partly on 
etter-values, partly on astrology. Ibn Khaldün 
inserts it in his Prolegomena; but his translator, 
de Slane, confesses his inability to follow the sys- 
tem. Some use, which is not very clear, is made 
of such groups as 222, 333, 444, ete.—a fact which 
indicates, what is otherwise attested, that the 
‘number of the Beast’ is something far more com- 
plicated than the letter-values of a man’s name. 
An obseure discipline, based on the numerical 
values of the letters, is called jafr; the Khalif 
‘Ali is said to have composed two books bearing 
the names Jafr and Jami‘ah, wherein, by cal- 
culations of this sort, doubtless connected with 
Qur’änie texts, he foretold the whole history of 
the world until the Day of Judgment. These 
books are supposed to be in possession of the de- 
scendants of ‘Ali, and, as was the case with the 
Sibylline books, some of their contents are occa- 
sionally divulged ; the author of the Dict. of Tech. 
Terms in the Mussalman Sciences saw an extract 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

A classical manual of the black art is the “Goal 
of the Sage’ of Maslamah of Madrid (t A.H. 398 
=A.D. 1007-8), which it took him seven years to 
compose, containing matter which astonishes the 
reader. It there appears that both the planets 
and the constellations divide between them the 
various objects to be found in the world, and the 
different avocations of mankind. Thus te Mars 
belong the power of attraction, natural science, 
surgery, farriery, tooth-drawing, the Persian lan- 
guage, the right nostril, the gall, heat, hatred, 
the theology which denies the Divine attributes, 
silk, hareskin and dogskin, iron-work, brigandage, 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones; to the Ram 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yellow and red, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ caves, fuel, animals 
with cloven hoofs. The week-days, besides their 
planetary assignation, belong to certain angels: 
Monday to Gabriel, being cold and wet; Thursday 
to ’Isräfil, being hot and wet ; Saturday to ‘Azrail, 
being cold and dry; Wednesday to Michael, as 
being a mixture of all four. The nature of the 
ink te be used in charms varies with the planets 
and constellations ; and, according to the position 
of the moon, a charm when written should be dis- 
posed of in earth, air, re, and water. Those 
who desire the services of the planets should bow 
down to them, and address to them complimentary 
speeches calling them by their Arabic, Indian, 
Greek, or Yunani names. The Greek names 
(called by this author Lim?) are correctly given. 
One author, Ja'far of Basrah, whom this writer 
cites, invented a planetary division of the Qur’än: 
by counting the mystic letters contained within 
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these divisions, he discovered how long each dyn- 
asty was to last; for each was controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane (i. 328) deseribes some of the consulting 
tables or books in use in Egypt. The table of 
Idris consists of 100 compartments, in each of 
which a letter of the Arabic alphabet is written ; 
the questioner, after reciting a text bearing on 
the subject of the Divine omniseience, places his 
finger at random on a letter; he then makes a sen- 
tence by adding every fifth lettertill he comes back 
to the first; the sentence thus formed tells him 
whether to proceed or desist; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which the writer has seen 
consist of Qur’änie texts written in a mysterious 
alphabet; therefore only an expert can use them ; 
the more cautious experts are ready to give general 
answers out of them, but decline to give replies in 
which any sort of exactitude is required. The use 
of sortes Koranice, or divining by the first text 
that meets the eye on opening the sacred volume, 
is said to go back to very early times; many copies 
of the Qur’än contain directions for this method of 
using the book. One method mentioned by Lane 
consists in counting the number of times the letters 
which commence the Arabic words for ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ occur on the page, and in deciding for or 
against a course by the majority. Another sub- 
stitutes the rosary for the Qur’än, and employs 
the three formulwz, ‘God’s glory,’ ‘Praise to God,’ 
and ‘There is no god but God,’ to represent ‘good,’ 
‘indifferent,’ cbai’; two beads are then selected 
at random, and the formulæ recited in the above 
order, the beads heing counted between the two 
selected; whichever formula goes to the last bead 
is regarded as answering the question. 

That the dream should be commonly employed 
for ascertaining the future is natural, and there is 
a considerable literature on ta‘ bir, or ‘dream inter- 

retation,’ mainly founded on the work of Artemi- 

orus. Lane mentions an Egyptian practice of 
praying for dreams which can be used in this way : 
the questioner requests to be shown something 
white or green, or water, if the course which he 
contemplates is approved; something black or 
red, or fire, in the other case. Certain mystical 
words uttered before going to sleep will produce, 
it is thought, veridical visions. ln some places 
the Qur’än serves as a sort of vocabulary for the 
language of dreams; a ship signifies safety, because 
the word ‘save’ is used in the Qur’än in connexion 
with Noah’s ark; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the visit of a 
king is said in the same book to be a prelude to 
disaster. Similar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
while, in other cases, the theory that dreams sig- 
nify their contraries can be applied ; e.g. the victor 
in a dream-duel will be the defeated in the real en- 
counter. The author of the Mufid al-ulüm gives 
a brief glossary of the dreani-language, in the main 
on these Pan ; a complete dietionary of it was 
composed by ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nählusi (printed at 
Cairo, 1307), ineluding proper names; the number 
of meanings assigned to the symbols is unfortun- 
ately perplexing; thus, to dream of Adam may 
either signify a warning to repent, or presage pro- 
motion to high office, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be deceived by the words of an enemy, etc. 
There are places where veridical dreams are more 
likely to be obtained than elsewhere; these are 
sometimes caves, more often the graves of saints. 

The attitude of Islamic theology towards all 
these practices is, in general, tolerant, and indeed 
the presence in the Qur’än of mystic letters strongl 
favours its magical employment, which is da 
ingly natural in those countries in which Arabic 


is little understood, though used in both private 
and public worship. The belief in the jinn, who 
discharge some function in many of these opera- 
tions, is also orthodox. The prophet himself 
appears to have attached considerable importance 
to omens, and, as might be expected, had pro- 
phetic dreams. Astrology was a highly respected 
discipline, on which even orthodox theologians 
might write. Further, some forms of Süfiism 
took up with ardour the Qabbalistie study of the 
Qur’än, and in these speculations the letter-values 
play a prominent part. Ontheother hand, students 
of philosophy found ways of introducing a theory 
of divination into their system. The two most 
famous essays on the subject are those of Mas tdi 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard, 1861-77, iii. 323-364) and 
Ibn Khaldün (tr. de Slane, i. 216-237, and iii. 
199 ff.). The former mentions three theories to 
account for divination: some suggested inspira- 
tion by jinn; others, the influence of the planet 
Mercury at the diviner’s birth; yet others based 
the diviner’s special knowledge on the purity of 
his soul; and this last appears to be the view 
held by Masüdi bimself. He confirms it by 
the facts that the genuine diviner is usually an 
anchorite and devotee, and that the famous pre- 
Islimic diviners showed a tendency to get rid of 
their bodies altogether: thus the wizard Satih had 
no bones save in his head. 

Ibn Khaldün’s theory is that, in all cases of 
divination which do not depend on ealculations, 
the soul is detached from the senses, and so comes 
in contact with forms to which it (the soul) serves 
as matter ; such powers, in the case of the Süfis, 
are an accident of their askesis; and, so long as the 
ascetic is only accidentally a diviner, his statements 
are more trustworthy than those of the astrologer ; 
but, if he becomes a professional diviner, then he 
becomes less trustworthy, since some of the purity 
of his soul is affected by the diminished sincerity 
of his purpose. This theory can be accommodated 
to the supposed prophetie powers of the mad (which 
Aristotle seems to have recognized) by the suppo- 
sition that, in their case, the connexion between 
soul and body is less stabie tlıan it is in that 
of the sound-minded ; and it suits still better the 
supposed phenomenon of prophecy by persons at 
the point of death, or who are just going to sleep. 
According to Ibn Khaldün, tyrants sometimes put 
men to death, with the view of learning the future 
from their dying utterances. 


LITERATURE.—E, Doutté, Magie et religion dans !’Afrigue du 
nord, Algiers, 1910; Ghäyat al-Hakim, by Maslamah of Madrid 
(MS); Shams al-Ma'rifah of al-Büni (MS). Cf. also the authori- 
ties cited in the article. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


DIVINATION (Persian, —While the Avesta 
polemizes repeatedly against sorcerers and witches 
(yatu, pairika; see the references collected in 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Wörterb., Strassburg, 1904, 
cols. 1283-85, 863f.), these attacks are levelled 
only against ‘black magic’; magie operations for 
beneficent purposes, as for the counteracting of 
black magic, are quite permissible, and amulets 
are prescribed for certain contingencies, as well as 
the repetition of sacred texts for banishing powers 
of evil (Yast xiv. 35-40, 45, 57-60; Vend. ix. 45f., 
x. lf., xx. 12; cf., further, art. CHARMS AND 
AMULETS [Iranian]). A precisely similar state of 
affairs meets us in the Sah-nämah of Firdisi (tr. 
Mohl, Paris, 1876-78), where, side by side with 
black magic—usually performed by a non-Iranian 
(a Turk raises a magic storm against the Iranians 
[iii, 26 ff. ; cf. vi. 494f.]; a Jew envenoms food by 
causing his glance to fall on milk in it [vi. 235 ff.]; 
a Turk sends false dreams [vi. 500 f.])—beneficent 
magic is mentioned, and evidently approved (King 
Minö£ihr ‘closed the gate of magic by his incanta- 
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tions’ fi. ah a puy iian oy incantations 
to aid in childbirth [i. 277]; the use of a magic 
tamarisk arrow enables Rustam to slay Isfandiar 
(iv. 539f., 545}). There is, therefore, more than 
a grain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (Prowm. 6), that the Magi ‘did not know 
black magic’ (rhv d& yonini paryelay otk Eyvwoar), 
though they ‘practised the mantic art and pro- 
phecy’ (doxeiv re Kal pavrixhy Kal mpöppneur). 

Divination relies in great part upon omens (¢.v.), 
which may depend upon the day when they are 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of Atarö a white ram was believed to be 
seen on a certain mountain; if he bleated, the 
year would be prosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
it would be sterile; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox bellowed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, and 
once if it was to be barren (al-Biriini, Chron. of Ane. 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 211, 218). 

Omens were alao drawn in later Zoroastrianiam from the 
appearance of a snake oa each of the thirty days of the month, 
each of the days of ths week, and each of the signs of the 
zodiac (al-Birüul, p. 218; Modi, Persian Mär-nämeh, Bombay, 
1893; Salemann, in Travaux du iiime Cong. des Orientalistes, 
St. Petersburg, 1879, ii. 497f.; Gray, ‘Alleged Zoroastrian 
Ophiomancy and its Possible Origin,’ in Hoshang Mem. Vol., 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 454-464), and alao from the first appearance 
of the moon in each of the sigas of the zodiac (Gray, ‘ Parsi- 
Persian Burj-Nämah,’ JAOS xxx. [1910] 336-342; Rosenberg, 
‘Burdz-Name,’ in Trans. Orient. Sect. Imp. Russ. Archoeolog. 
Soc. [Russ.], 1911). These omens Gray seeks to derive ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, while Rosenberg finds their source 
rather in India. Besides all this, certain days were lucky, and 
others the reverse, as in a calendar for A.H. 1099=a.n. 1687 
(ed. Beck, Ephemerides Persarum, Augshurg, 1696), where the 
lucky days are ArtavahiSt 3, 10, Horvadat 1, 6, 30, Tir 9, 
Amerödat 2, 24, Satvairö 2-3, Mitra 4, Ataré 1, 16, 30, Dia 3, 30, 
Vohüman 7-8, Speadarmat 10, 25, and the first epagomenal 
day; while the unlucky days are Fravartin 23, Artavahist 11, 
28, 30, Horvadat 26, 28, Tir 28, Amerödat 28, Satvaird 4, Mitra 
14, Dio 4, 29, Spendarmat 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omens were not regarded as unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the Epistles 
of Manüscihar (I. i, 2, IL i. 3 [SBE xviii. 280, 
326]); and in the Sah-namah they also find a 
place. 

Chosrü Parviz sees a portent of his approaching downfall 
when a quince rolls from his hand (vii. 295 f.), and a happy 
omen is drawn hy Bahram Cöpin (vi. 475). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. When Isfandiär was on the march, 
a camel in the van lay down and refused to move, thus delay- 
ing the entire army. This was ao evil portent, and the general 
ordered the camel'a,head aud feet to be cut off, ‘that the mis- 
fortune might fall upon the camel’ (iv. 464). On the other 
hand, omens might be misinterpreted, as when, just after the 
completion of the bridge across the Hellespont and the canal 
around Athos, an eclipse of the sun occurred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes as forehoding the eclipse of the 
Greek power, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod. vii. 19). SAN i 

The regular forms of divination among the Iran- 
jans were astrology (which may here include horo- 
scopy [see, further, the ‘Persian’ section in art. 
STARS]), oneiromancy, eylicomaney, and rhabdo- 
mancy. 

1. Astrology.—Reserving for the art. STARS 
(Persian) a full discussion of that astrological and 
astronomical knowledge to which the Persians 
were indebted for no small part of their fame in 
the classical world, we may note here that the 
Pahlavi Dinkart (9th cent.)—a work which, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its field 
—has an interesting summary of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., p. 590f. [vo]. ix.]): 

‘The star-readers understand the worth of the allotment (of 
destiny by the stars). How long are the chief allotting (stars) 
to move in bad aspects? How long are they in coajunction with 
the malignant owner of bad aspects? How long does the man 
(ioflueuced hy such stars) work in the way of wisdom? The 
laws relating to these avd other (astrological) details the astro- 
logers learn from writings on the earth (de. from astrology). 
Astrologers can foretell the good events of a man's (life) from 
hia horoscope.’ 5 1 X 

Although astrology is not mentioned in the 
Avesta, there is no reason to doubt that it existed 
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in Iran trom a very early date. The first mention 
in any Pahlavi text thns far accessible, however, 
seems to be inthe romance Karnimak-i Artaxsir-i 
Päpakän (dating probably from the middle of the 
6th cent.), which relates that Ardavan (Artabanos 
v. [A.D. 215-224]) summoned before him the sages 
and astrologers and asked them : 

‘What do you observe regarding the seven plauets and the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the position and the motion of ths 
atars, the condition of the contemporary sovereigns of different 
kingdoms, the condition of the peoples of the world, and re- 
garding myself, childreo, and our family?’ The answer from 
the two chief astrologers was: ‘The Nakäzig [Capricornus] is 
aunk below; the star Jupiter has returned to its culminating 
point and stands away from Mars and Venus, while En 
[the Great Bear] and the constellation of Leo descend to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter ; whereupoa it seems clear that 
a new lord or king will appear, (who will) kill many poteatatea, 
aod bring the world again under the away of one sovereign. 
. - . It is so manifest that anyone of the male servants who flies 
away from hia king withia three daya [from to-day] will attain 
to greatness avd kingship, ohtain his wish, aod be victorious 
over his king’ (ed. and tr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 
1896, p. 10f.). The servant in question (the hero of the romance) 
does flee, and the king again inquires of the astrologers, learn- 
ing that the fugitive must be captured in three days, or not at 
all (p. 15f.). fi 

The richest source for examples of Iranian 
astrology is unquestionably the Sah-nadmah, the 
enumeration of the principal instances in which is 


as follows: 

Faridün casts the horoscope of his son Salm (i. 104); the 
aatrologers and mobeds (prieats) do the like for Zal, the father 
of Rustam (i. 184); astrologers declare to king Minöcihr that 
his death is approaching (i. 298); they find that the childreu 
alleged to have been born of Südhäbah were neither begotten 
of the king nor brought forth by her (ii. 185); they foretell 
misfortune to a city built by Siävax$ (ii. 274); they choose a 
lucky day for the departure of the army of Kai Chosrü to Taran 
(iii. 9); they prophesy the fortunes of hattle to Tus (iii. 24); 
they are among those sought to ioquire the reason of the dis- 
favour of beaveo toward lrän (iv. 186); the famous Jämäsp 
(the hero of the Jümäsp-nämak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1903) foretella to GuStäsp the outcome of battle (iv. 309 ff.) and 
the death of Isfandiär (iv. 453ff.); astrologers draw an ill- 
omened horoacope for Saghäd (iv. 567); Queen Huaäi has a 
lucky day chosen by the astrologera for the commencement of 
her campaign againat Rim (Greece) and for the coronation of 
Däräb (Darius ni.) (v. 24, 33); the Adkänian Ardavän directs 
the astrologers to divine the future, and they foretell sorrow 
(v. 228); the horoscope of Bahram Gur is cast by the astrologera 
(v. 396f.); Yazdagird, the father of Bahräm Gir, seeks trom 
them the day and manner of his death (v. 416); ill forehodin.ss 
are given to Bahram Gir by the aatrologers (vi. 55); defeat is 
prophesied for Bahram Copin in his expedition against Savah 
(vi. 474); Aiia GuSäsp seeks the future from an aged female 
astrologer, her evil tidings confirming a former astrological 
prognostic coocerning him (vi. 561£.); it waa prophesied to 
Chosrü Parviz that he would die far from his retainers hy the 
hand of a slave, between a mountain of gold and one of silver, 
under a heaven of gold and on au earth of iron (vii. 286); the 
same king had had a horoscope caat for his son, Qubad (vii 
299 ff.); and ao astrologer foreseea evil for Yazdagird, the last 
of the Iranian kings (vii. 350). 

Precisely similar methods of astrology are ascribed hy Firdüsi 
to the Chinese (vi. 276, 463), the Araha (v. 399), and the Greeks 
(vii. 89); while the Peraians are represented as using not only 
their own astrological tables, but also those of the Hindus (v. 
276) and the Greeks (v. 396). At the court of Faridün there 
was a council of sages, scholars, priests, and astrologers (i. 112). 
It may also be voted that the Cahar Magäla of Nizämi of 
Samarqand (tr. Browne, JRAS, 1899, ed. Mirzä Muhammad, 
London, 1910) hag an entire chapter on astrologers aad their 
art, and there are maoy other notices oo the matter, as that 
the poet Anvari made a notably unsucceasful forecast of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Hist. of Persia, London, 1902., ii. 
367 f.), though here we are no longer on purely Iranian ground. 

2. Oneiromancy.—Early in his invasion of 
Greece, Nerxes had three disturbing dreams, the 
last of which was (somewhat artificially) izter- 
preted by his magi as portending the subjection 
of all the world to the Persian sway (Herod. vii. 
12 ff. ; see also the dream of Cyrus a by 
Hystaspes [Herod. i. 209f.], another dream of 
Cyrus recorded by Dinon [in Cicero, de Divinat. 
i. 23], and the dream of the mother of Cyrus given 
by Nicolaus Damascenus [frag. 66; FHG iii. 399]). 
In Pahlavi literature the Kärnämak-ı Artaxsir-t 
Papakan (p. 3f.), which is closely followed by the 
Säh-nämah (v. 218f.), ascribes to Papak a vision, 
duly interpreted by the diviners, of the future 
greatness of Säsän, the eponymons ancestor of 


the Sasanian dynasty; and in like manner, ac- 
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cording to the late Zarätust-nämah (ed. and tr. 
Roseuberg, St. Petersburg, 1904, $ 23f.), Zoro- 
aster himself had a prophetic dream, for the 
understanding of which the services of an ‘inter- 
preter of dreams’ were necessary. But it is in 
the Sah-namah that we find the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of interpretation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil Dahhäk (ths Azi Dahäka of the Avesta) sees io a 
dream his approaching downfall at the hands of Faridin (i. 
51f.); Sam has two visions which causs him to find and 
restore to favour his son Zäl, whom he had exposed in infancy 
(i. 171 ff; cf. ERE i, 7b); a lucky dream of Kai Quhad is 
interpreted by the hero Rustam (i. 363f.); the Turanian king 
Afräsiäh has a dream of evil portent (ii. 206ff.); Siävaxd is 
warned hy a dream of his impending death (ii. 311), and him. 
self appears in a vision to Pirän, the general of Afräsiäh, to 
announce the hirth of Kai Chosrü (ii. 333); the archangel SröS 
tells Güdarz io a dream of the future great deeds of Kai Ohosrü 
Gi. 380f.); Jarirah is told in a dream of the death of her son, 
Farad (ii. 503£.); Siävax$ appears in a dream to Tis and fore- 
tells the successful outcome of the impending hattle (iii. 55); a 
vision of ill omen is seen by Bizan (ii. 254 f.); the archangel 
Srößin a dream warns Kai Chosrü of his approaching death (iv. 
182f.); Nüßirvän the Just has a vision which is interpreted hy 
the famous sage Buzurjmihr (vi. 190 ff.); Bahram Copio, on the 
eve of hattle with Sivah, had a dream foretelling defeat; hut 
this was a false vision, sent by a Turk, and it was Savah who 
was routed in fact (vi. 491, 501). Firdüsi also records similar 
prophetic dreams by a Greek princess (iv. 239f.) and a Hindu 
king (v. 88ff.). en: x y 

‚3. Cylicomancy.—Divination by cups is men- 
tioned among the Persians both by Athenzeus, on 
the authority of Hermippos (Deipnosoph. 478 A: 
rò 6é xbvdu &arı Ilepoıröv Thy åpxýv' eldos 8 exe, as 
pnow "Eppummos, ws 6 kóopos, EE ob Tüv Oedy Tà Oaipara 
kal Ta kapmocına Ylvecdaı emi yas' dtd ék robrov 
orévdecbar), and by the Sah-namah (iii. 274 ff., 
281f.). The latter work refers specifically to the 
magic cup possessed by Kai Chosrü, whose pro- 

erties are thus described (iii. 275; ed. Vullers- 

andauer, Leyden, 1877 ff., p. 1100, lines 2-6) : 


‘He took that cup in his hand and looked. Init he perceived 
the seven kiävars [regions of the world]; of the activity and 
character of high heaven he made evident the what, and the 
how, and the how much. Within the cup he perceived the 
reflection all at oncs from Pisces to Aries; what Saturn, what 
Mars, what Jupiter and Leo, how the sun, and how the moon, 
aod how Venus aod Mercury—the magician ruler of the 
world saw within it all that was to be.’ By this method of 
divination, which is precisely that of crystal-gazing (g.v.), the 
king was enabled to discover the exact plight of the hero 
Bizan and to take steps for his rescue from captivity. This 
magic cup was later said also to have heen possessed hy the 
earlier and wholly legendary monarch Jamäid (the Yima of 
the Avesta, concerning whom see art. BLEST, ABODE OF THE 
[Persian]); and ‘Umar Khayyam could even allegorize ths 
legend, when he wrote (quatrain 355, ed. and tr. Whinfield, 
London, 1883) ; 

‘To fiod great Jamshed’s world-reflecting bow] 
I compaased sea and land, and viewed the whole; 
But, when 1 asked the wary sage, 1 learned 
That bowl was my own hody, and my soul!’ 

4. Rhabdomancy.—The use of rods for divining 
is recorded by Dinon pe 8 [FHG ii. 91]) among 
the Medes, and by Herodotus (iv. 67) among the 
Iranian Scythians, whose ‘ancestral mantic’ (kav- 
rıch marpwin) was by means of willow rods, em- 
ployed as follows : 

‘When they have hrought great bundles of rods, they lay 
them oo the ground aod untie them, and, putting the rods one 
by one, they divine; and while saying this they collect the roda 
and again lay them together one by one... . They also practise 
divioation with tha bark of the linden ; when one has split the 


linden in three parts, he unweaves and separates it (ScamAdcwv 
eee Kal Bahr) io his fingers.’ 


There is also a trace of hippomancy in Persia. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 84-87), after Darius 
and six other Persian nobles had slain the pseudo- 
Smerdis, they agreed that he should be king whose 
horse should first neigh after sunrise, when they 
had mounted their steeds. It is true, if we may 
believe Herodotus, that the choice of Darius in 
this manner was won by trickery, but the fact 
remains that the selection of a king by an animal 
is frequently mentioned in the East. A note- 
worthy parallel is the repeated account in Indian 
folk-tales whereby he who is chosen by an ele- 
phant (sometimes accompanied by a hawk) is made 


king (Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, London, 
1893, pp. 17, 159, 169f., 309; Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 140f.; 
Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, London, 1883, p. 100). 
And, according to Agathias (ii. 25), the Versione 
sought to know the future by gazing into the 
sacred fire—a practice which he thought might be 
derived from the Chaldeans or some other nation. 

In conclusion, mention may be made of an inter- 
esting form of minor divination practised by the 
sage Buzurjmihr, as recorded in the Sah-namah 
(vi. 371ff.; see also Tha’alibi, Hist. des rois des 
Perses, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900, pp. 633- 
636). He had been imprisoned by Nisirvan the 
Just, to whom the Emperor of Byzantium sent a 
sealed casket, the contents of which were to be 
divined without opening it. All the mobeds failed, 
and Buzurjmihr was accordingly set at liberty and 
requested to use his skill. As he passed along a 
road, the sage met three women—one having a 
husband and child, the second married but child- 
less, and the third unmarried ; and he accordingly 
was able to inform the king that the casket con- 
tained three pearls under more than three wrappers 
—one of the pearls being pierced, the second half- 
pierced, and the third unpierced. 


LITERATURE.—The passages in the classics regarding Persian 
divination are indicated hy Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 76f. The 
lraniao material appears to have remained uaconsidered hither- 
to. Louis H. GRAY. 


DIVINATION (Roman). — Among the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Italy we find abundant evidence 
of the desire to hold intercourse with the gods as 
a means of securing intimations of their will and 
disclosures regarding the future. In Italy, how- 
ever, this desire assumes forms essentially different 
from those met with inGreece. Thus, the Italians 
were strangers to the idea that the Deity takes 
possession of the mental and spiritual faculties 
of a human being, making him év@eos, and using 
him as the medium for the revelation of its de- 
signs; and even if—as has recently been con- 
jeetured (W. F. Otto, ARW xii. [1909] 548 ff. )— 
they had in the word superstitio a term signifying 
the state of trance, and thus corresponding to the 
Gr. &korasıs, yet the former carried with it from 
the outset a suggestion of something odd and 
sinister. In Italy there was no practice of inquir- 
ing into futurity by the trance or by immediate 
Divine enlightenment, and accordingly no trace of 
that species of divination which the Stoics called 
drexvov kal ddldaxrov pavrexhs yévos, in contradis- 
tinction to the skilled interpretations of casual 
appearances in the external world (Plut. de Vita 
et Dost Homeri, ii. 212; ef. Cic. de Div. ii. 26£.). 
Among the Italian peoples, therefore, we meet 
neither with predictions emanating from Divinely 
inspired prophets and prophetesses (the word vates 
being probably borrowed from the Celt.), nor with 
dream oracles in which the gods vouchsafe their 
revelations to inquirers sleeping intemples. When 
Vergil (Zn. vii. 81 ff., imitated by Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
649 if.) tells us that King Latinus performed the 
rite of incubation, and received a dream-oracle, in 
a sanctuary of the god Faunus near Tibur, we 
shall hardly err in regarding the narrative as a 
product of the poet’s fancy (cf. R. Heinze, Vergils 
epische Technik®, Leipzig, 1908, p. 174, note 2), 
for which the descriptions of famous Greek in- 
cubation-shrines, such as that of Trophonios in 
Lebadeia, may have supplied the model. It is 
true that, when the Greek cult of the Epidaurian 
Asklepios migrated to Rome, it carried thither its 
associated practice of éyxolunos (ef. M. Besnier, 
L’IleTiberine dans Vantiquité, Paris, 1902, p. 223 ff. ); 
yet it did not force its way into the ancient Roman 
or Italic cults; for, of course, the language of 
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Plantus, Cure. 266, ‘namque incubare satins te | (Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 16. 2f.; Livy, ii. 7. 2; ef. Cie. de 


fnerat Iovi, in no sense implies that incubation 
was practised in the Capitoline temple, as the 
poet is merely in jest contrasting J vppiter as the 
god of oaths with Asklepios ; while the testimony 
of Schol. Pers. ii. 56, ‘cum Romani pestilentia 
laborarent, Castor et Pollux in somniis populum 
monuerunt quibus remediis uterentur, is not 
sufficient to justify the hypothesis that incuba- 
tion was practised in the temple of the Dioscuri in 
the forum (L. Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 79; Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altert. ix. 
[1902] 384 ff.). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘iussu,’ ‘imperio,’ ‘ex praecepto,’ ‘ex visu,’ etc., 
to various deities, or in which the dedicater speaks 
of himself as ‘somno monitus’ (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Röm. Staatsverwaltung, Leipzig, 1885, iii. 
100, note 7; A. De Marchi, /2 culto privato di 
Roma antica, Milan, 1896, i. 285 f); but the 
majority ef these inscriptions are connected 
with the worship of alien deities, such as Askle- 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Dolichenus, Mithra, ete. ; 
while, again, such dedications as CIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia): ‘Iovi optumo maximo ex viso aram 
aedificavit, or v. 2472 (Ateste): ‘C. Titius C. 1. 
Pelops a Iove ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not to 
incubation at all, but to ordinary dreama, wbich 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewhere. 
L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, who revelled in 
stories of dreams that came true (Cic. de Div. i. 
49, 55f.), and who was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic somniis credi non oportere (ib. 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artifice for enliven- 
ing historical narrative from his Greek models, 
but he could not bave resorted to the expedient 
unless the Italians had shared the general belief 
in the significance of dreams. Our contention is, 
however, that neither the dream nor the dream- 
oracle was an element in the religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do we find the gnomic oracle on Italian soil. 
The reference of Ennius (Ann., frag. 214, Vahlen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘versus quos olim Fauni 
vatesque canebant’ (cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 
36), and the ascription of gupuerpo xpyouol to the 
goddess Carmenta (Plut. Qu. Rom. 56), are simply 
hy potheses designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunus from fari, Carmenta from carmen), 
like the derivation of ager Vaticanus ‘a vaticiniis’ 
(Aul. Gell. xvi. 17. 1; cf. Paul. p. 379). The 
carmina Marciana certainly gained official recog- 
nition at the hands of the Roman authorities in 
212 B.C., but, as appears from the text in which 
Livy (xxv. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Greek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, Cn. Marcius vates 
(Fest. p. 165), has as little right to be regarded as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Publicius vates 
mentioned only by Cicero (de Div. i. 114, ii. 113). 
In point of fact, the oracle as met with in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating from an 
individnal pessessed and inspired by a divinity ; 
it involves no more than the listening for and 
interpretation of the mysterious voices and noises 
to be heard in the world of Nature. Itis to such 
manifestations likewise that the fragment of the 
‘Mysteria’ of Varro’s Sature Menippee (326, Bue- 
cheler) refers : ‘ prisca horrida silent oracla crepera 
in nemoribus.’ The belief in the prophetic powers 
ef certain water-nymphs, such as Carmenta and 
the Camene, may he snpposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from the 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of the forest 
was heard the voice of the god Faunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus— the voice, e.9., 
which on the stricken field at length announced 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 











Div. i. 101, de Nat. Deor., ii. 6, iii. 15); while at Tiora 
Matiene, a place in the old Sabine country, the 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
upon a woeden pillar, exercised its prophetic gift 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. i. 14. 5; the ‘piens Feroning’ 
mentioned iu Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference). There are numerons stories of super- 
natural voices which, echeing forth from sacred 
woods and temples, intimate the warnings or 
hehests of the Divine powers (e.g. Livy, i. 31. 3, vi. 
33. 5; Cic. de Div. i. 101); and the unknown 
divinity who in a communicatien of this kind had 
foreteld the irrnption of the Gauls was honoured 
—as Ains Lecutius—with a shrine erected on the 
slope of the Palatine Hill above the temple of 
Vesta—at the very spot, in fact, where his voice 
had heen heard (Livy, v. 32. 6, 50. 5, 52. 11; Cie. 
de Div. i, 101, ii. 69; Varro in Aul. Gell. xvi. 
17. 2, ete.). 

The distinctively Italie method of divining the 
future was carried out hy means of sortes, i.e. 
small reds or plates bearing inscriptions and strung 
together (serere, whence sors); one of these was 
drawn, and the inscription upon it was read and in- 
terpreted in such a way as to provide an answer to 
the question put by the inquirer. The fact that 
in process of time the word sors came te mean 
‘fate’ in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tion of Fortuna, the goddess of destiny and luck 
(thus, according to the inscription C/Z x. 6303 
[Terracina], a ‘Sortis signum memphiticum’ is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly shows the importance 
of the device of sertilege in Italic divination. 
Cicero (de Div. i. 34) draws a rigorous contrast 
between the oracles ‘quae aequatis sortibus du- 
cuntur’ and those ‘quae instinctu divine adfla- 
tuque funduntur.’ The procedure followed in 
drawing the lots is descrihed most precisely in 
the accounts of the celebrated oracle at Praeneste, 
which maintained its reputation till the later years 
of the Imperial period. According to Cicero’s de- 
scription (de Div. ii. 85 f.), the sortes—mysteri 
ously discovered in some remote age—were in- 
scribed npon tablets of oak, and iu this form were 
preserved in a chest (arca) made from the wood 
of a sacred olive tree; it was from this chest that 
Juppiter, who shared this particular sanctuary 
with Fortuna, derived his appellation of Arcanus 
(CIL xiv. 2937, 2972; cf. 2852=Buecheler, Carm. 
epigr., Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At the bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed the lots and then drew 
one out; the technical terms for this were trahere, 
tollere, and ducere (Serv. Zn. i. 508: ‘trahuntur 
sortes’; Tibull. i. 3. 11: ‘sacras pueri sertes ter 
sustulit’; ef. CIL v. 5801: ‘sacro suscepto, sor- 
tib(us) sublatis’; Juven. vi. 583: ‘sortes ducet’). 
Denarii of M. Plætorius Cestianus from Cicere’s 
time show on the reverse a figure of the boy, with 
a tablet helew him hearing the word SORS (E. 
Babelon, Monnaies de la répub. rom., Paris, 1885, 
ii. 315, no. 10; also H. Dressel, SBAW, 1907, p. 
371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into con- 
nexion with the question asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, was the work of the sortilegi (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ji. 109; Lucan, ix. 581; isi Orig. 
viii. 9. 28; Porph. on Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29), of whose 
function we have direct evidence, not only as re- 
gards the worship of Fortuna at Prieneste (CIL 
xiv. 2989: ‘sortilegus Fortunae Primigeniae’), hut 
also in connexion with other localities (CIL iv. 
Suppl. 5182, vi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favonr- 
able prediction was fulfilled, it was customary for 
the inquirer to express his gratitude by a votive 
offering te the goddess, as is shown by the in- 
scription CIL xiv. 2862: ‘Fortunae Iovis puero 
Primigeniae d. d. ex sorte compos factus Nothus 
Ruficanae L. f. Plotillae.’ The oracle was open for 
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consultation only on certain days—in particular 
on one of the two annual feast-days of the goddess 
(according to CIL i.? p. 339: ‘[hoe biduo sacri- 
ficiJum maximu[m] Fortunae Prim[i]g(eniae) : utro 
eorum die oraclum patet, ii viri vitulum ilmmo- 
lant], the Prenestine festivals fell on the 11th 
and 12th of April); but exceptions were no doubt 
permitted in the case of distinguished inquirers, 
as, e.g., the Emperor Domitian, who, on New Year's 
Day for many years in succession, obtained a sors 
of hanes omen, but received a forecast of disaster 
in the year of his overthrow (Suet. Domit. 15). 
The Emperor Tiberius, having become sceptical of 
the Prenestine oracle, resolved to destroy the 
sortes, and had the sacred arca sealed and con- 
veyed to Rome; here, however, it was found that 
the tablets were no longer in the box, and the 
supposed miracle induced the Emperor to abandon 
his harsh design (Suet. Tiber. 63). In the later 
period of the Empire the ‘sortes Vergilianae’ 
(Hist. Aug. Hadr. 2. 8; Alex. Sev. 14. 5) were 
resorted to at Praneste as elsewhere, e.g. in the 
temple of Apollo at Cume (Hist. Aug. Clod. Alb. 
5. 4), and on the Apennines (tb. Claud. Got. 10. 
4-6). In this form of divination the tablets were 
inscribed with verses from Vergil which seemed 
peculiarly pregnant with meaning and capable 
of various interpretations; thus, ¢.g., Alexander 
Severus, at the time when Elagabalus was har- 
bouring designs upon his life, received the pre- 
monition in Zn. vi. 883 f.: ‘si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, tu Marcellns eris? (Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 
4.6). Still another Italic cult of Fortuna, that, 
namely, located at Antium, with its two images 
of the goddess, was associated with an oracle, and 
it is recorded ‘apud Antium promoveri simulacra 
Fortunarum ad danda responsa’ (Macr. Sat. i. 
23. 13; ef. Suet. Calig. 57; Martial, v. i. 3), but 
we do not know whether sortes were employed 
there or not. They were still in vogue, however, 
at Care (Livy, xxi. 62. 5-8; cf. Sidon. Apoll. 
Carm. ix. 190), and Falerii (Livy, xxii. 1. 1]; ef. 
Plut. Yad. 2), and in the cult of the river-god 
Clitumnus at Mevania in Umbria (Plin. Zp. viii. 
8.5; ef. Suet. Calig. 43) and of Juppiter Appen- 
ninus at the summit of the mountain pass near 
Iguvium (‘ Appenninis sortibus,’ Hist. Aug. Firm. 
3. 4; ef. Claud. Got. 10. 4); also in the so-called 
Oracle of Geryon at Fons Aponi near Patavium, 
where lots were cast by means of dice; it was 
here that Tiberius, while on the march to Illyria, 
was advised, sorte tracta, to make a throw into the 
fountain with golden dice, and in the event gained 
the maximum number of points (Suet. Tib. 14). 
According to a most felicitous conjecture of 
Mommsen, the seventeen bronze tablets which 
were discovered in the 16th cent. and then—all 
but three—lost again, and whose texts are given 
in CIL i. nos. 1438-1454, as also in Buecheler, 
Carm. epigr. no. 331, came originally from the 
shrine at Fons Aponi. They consist of little 
bronze plates, with a ring to hang them upon, and 
each is inscribed with a hexameter verse. Their 
language, prosody, and metre are archaic (cf. F. 
Ritschl, Opusc. philol. iv., Leipzig, 1878, 395 ff.), 
and would appear to be traceable to a renovation 
of older material made—with many misunder- 
standings—about Cicero’s time. In purport they 
are banal to the last degree, and doubtless all the 
better adapted to supply answers to any kind of 
question ; thus, e.g., ‘credis quod deicunt? non 
sunt ita, ne fore stultu(s),’ and ‘nune (nuneine, 
Ritschl) me rogitas, nune consulis, tempus abit 
iam.’ The three sortes found in the Forum novum 
near Parma, and now in the museum of that city, 
are of a somewhat different character (CIL xi. 
1129); on each of their four sides they bear a 
gnomic saying, composed, so far as we can judge 
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from the much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very irregular type (ef. A. Swohoda, in Wiener 
Studien, xxiv. [1902] 485 ff. ). 

While the practice of supplying oracles hy means 
of sortes was thus indigenous to Italy, and preva- 
lent everywhere on Italian soil, yet the Roman 
State religion took up a curiously disparaging atti- 
tude towards it. None of the recognized divinities 
of the ancient Roman régime delivered oracles, 
and, while Paulus (p. 368) speaks of deities called 
‘ Tenitae, quae credebantur esse sortium dege, 
dictae quod tenendi haberent potestatem,’ we can- 
not say whether he was thinking of Roman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of the name. The only reference to sortes con- 
nected with the city of Rome is Sup by the 
inscription of a ‘sortilegus ab Venere Erucina’ (CIL 
vi. 2274)—an item of evidence emanating from a 
cult of Greek origin, and dating from a time when 
the lines of demarcation between native and foreign 
divination had been obliterated in private life, and 
when all kinds of Greek and Oriental soothsaying 
had found adherents in Rome. But the injunction 
hy which the Senate, as late as 241 B.C., prohibited 
the consul Q. Lutatius Cerco from consulting the 
Preenestine sortes (Val. Max. Epit. i. 3. 2), and the 
scornful question of Cicero (de Div. ii. 87): ‘quis 
enim magistratus ant quis vir inlustrior utitur sor- 
tihus?’ are really explained hy the fact that the 
State religion took a narrower view of the char- 
acter and purpose of divination than that which 
prevailed in Greece, or, indeed, among other Italian 
tribes; note the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
(ib. i. 105, 132, ii. 70) refers to ‘Soranus augur’ 
and ‘Marsus augur.’ From the Roman point of 
view, the operations of divination were concerned, 
not with those things ‘quae fortuitae putantur, 
praedictio atque praesensio’ (vd. i. 9), but exclu- 
sively with the determination of the question 
whether an action just about to he performed had 
or had not the sanction of the gods. It is true 
that in Cicero’s day there emerged within the Col- 
legium of the official representatives of Roman 
divination—the ‘interpretes Iovis optimi maximi 
publici augures’ (de Leg. ii. 20)—a conflict of 
opinion as to the function of the augurs, viz. 
whether they merely expounded a system of doc- 
trine which had been devised for reasons of State, 
or whether they could actually furnish a ‘ prae- 
sensio aut scientia veritatis futurae’ (de Div. i. 
105). Cicero, who himself became an augur in 53 
B.C., and to whom Ap. Claudius Pulcher (Consul 
in 54 B.C.), the champion of the second of these 
views, had dedicated his work de Disciplina Augu- 
rali (Cie. Ep. ad Fam. iii. 4. 1), took up a mediating 
position, holding, on the one hand, that the augural 
science of his day was nothing more than an instru- 
ment put into the hands of statesmen for political 
ends, while maintaining, on the other, that it had 
originally been a ‘divinatio rerum futurarum * (de 
Div. ii. 75; de Leg. ii. 32f.). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, however, the el auguralis had 
never besought the Deity for light upon the occur- 
rence and course of future events (de Div. ii. 70): 
‘non enim sumus ii nos augures, qui avium reli- 
quorumve signorum observatione futura dicamus’), 
but had merely solicited indications of the Divine 
consent to intended actions, and endeavoured to 
recognize the warnings proceeding from the gods ; 
and, accordingly, Cicero is quite correct in speaking 
of the ‘rerum bene gerendarum auctoritates’ as the 
subject-matter of the science (de Har. Resp. 18). 
Such indications of the Divine will, the interpre- 
tation of which was the function of the disciplina 
auguralis, were called auguria or signa, and were 
either the solicited intimations of the Divine com- 
pliance (auguria impetrativa), or signs- -chiefly of 
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disapproval and foreboding—spontaneously vouch- 
ch by the gods (auguria oblativa [Serv. Ain. vi. 
190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens—so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augurs 
—were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the word auspicium 
(=avispictum) became the general term for those 
intimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human conduct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima- 
tions. Consultation of the auspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both in public and in private life (Cic. de 
Div. i. 28=Val. Max. ii, 1. 1): thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called egithus was held 
to be ‘prosperrimi augurii nuptialibus negotiis et 
pecuariae rei’ (Pliny, ZN x. 21). Latterly, how- 
ever, the practice was discarded in private affairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation ‘nupti- 
arum auspices,’ which was applied to certain wit- 
nesses in marriage contracts (Varro, in Serv. Zn. 
iv. 45, etc.). In public affairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the auspicium was practically the 
basis of official authority, as every public function- 
ary had to make sure of the Divine sanction for 
every action within his jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspices coincided 
with the official warrant for undertaking any par- 
ticular action, so that the auspicium, as the Divine 
guarantee of success, was co-ordinate with the 
imperium, or secular authority, and the phrase 
‘auspicium imperiumque’ covered the entire range 
of official power (cf. the expression ‘ductu auspicio 
imperioque eius Achaia capta,’ in the epitaph of 
L. Mummius [CIL vi. 331)). 

As regards the mode of procedure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous sources of information 
(e.g. Fest. p. 348; Serv. Zn. vi. 197; Cic. de Div. 
i. 71). When the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must be undertaken auspicato,— 
if, e.g., he was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the comitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign, — 
he proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in company with one or more assist- 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consuli’), to the scene 
of the proposed task (in the case of an expedition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent (tabernaculum) was 
pitched, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consul, having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solid chair (solida sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
auguries. It was, however, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the augurium impetrativum (Cic. de 
Div. ii. 76); the books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the aves auguraics (Serv. Zn. i. 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any particular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse. With 
some kinds of birds the auspicia were determined 
by their flight, witb others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augural birds were divided into 
the two classes of adites and oscines (Fest. p. 197; 
Serv. En. iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season of the year, and unpro- 
pitious at another (Pliny, ZN x. 30: ‘cornix ,.. 
inauspicatissima fetus tempore, hoc est post_sol- 
stitium’). The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plaut. Asin. 
259f.: ‘impetritum inauguratumst, quovis admit- 
tunt aves: picus et cornix ab laeva, corvos parra 
ab dextera consuadent’; cf. Cic. de Div. i. 85). The 
auguries, in fact, were subject to an elaborate 
system of casuistry, certain details of which are 








given in the extract in Pliny, HN x. 6-42 (ef. 
D. Detlefsen, in Hermes, xxxvi. [1901] 5ff.). If 
during the period of observation one of the recog- 
nized favourable omens appeared (the technical 
phrase fer this was ‘addicunt aves’; cf, Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxvii. 16. 15; Fest. p. 241), the pheno- 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Divine con- 
sent; but, if such favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the proceedings were interrupted by the 
fall of some object (‘caduca auspicia,’ Paul. p. 64), 
or by a disturbing noise, c.g. the squeak of a mouse 
(Pliny, HN viii. 223), or by a deprecatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64: ‘clivia auspicia diehard quae aliquid 
fieri prohibebant’), e.g. the appearance of obscene: 
aves (Serv. En. iii. 241; Aul. Gell. xiii, 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was regarded as 
having miscarried, and the action for which Divine 
sanction was sought could not be undertaken with- 
out a repetitio auspiciorum ; this, however, could 
not usually take place until the following day 
(Livy, ix. 38, 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour- 
ably, however, it was still possible that the divinity 
might in some way interfere with the provisionally 
sanctioned undertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. The range of such auguria 
oblativa was very extensive. In the system of the 
augurs five varieties of signa were distinguished, 
viz. ‘ex caelo, ‘ex avibus, ‘ex tripudiis,’ ‘ex 

uadrupedibus,’ and ‘ex diris’ (Fest. p. 261), but 
this classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An official who was about to discharge some duty 
of State might find a propitious or deprecatory 
sign in any occurrence in Nature or in his imme- 
diate surroundings which he was willing to bring 
into relation with his intended action. Here lay 
the vast province of omina—events which in many 
cases were of an altogether indefinite character, 
but in which the person concerned might read a 
significance favourable to bis design, and which he 
could, so to speak, press into his service by pro- 
nouncing the words ‘accipio omen’ (examples in 
Cic. de Div. i. 103 f.). Of the omens thus spon- 
taneously granted, those which were unfavourable 
were naturally of greater account than the favour- 
able, as the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspices, while the former 
actually reversed the Divine consent already 
granted, and gave warning that the previously 
sanctioned course of action should not be carried 
out or persisted in: ‘etenim dirae (ùe. all events 
of an abnorinal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera auspicia, ut omina, ut signa, non 
causas adferunt cur quid eveniat, sed nuntiant 
eventura, nisi provideris’ (25. i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thunder- 
storms were regarded as of special importance. 
The lightning-flash was a solicited portent of great 
significance, not indeed for the divination of the 
magistrates, but for certain priestly ceremonies of 
the augurs (auguria), in which the latter sought to 
make sure of the Divine consent to specific actions 
by auguria celestia (Paul. p. 64): with their Zituus 
they divided that portion of the heavens lying within 
their field of vision into four regions (‘ antica,’ 
‘postica,’ ‘dextra,’ ‘sinistra’), and then decided, 
by a special legum dictio (Serv. Ain. iii. 89), the 
regions in which the celestial signs were to be re- 
garded as favourable. The best-known example 
of this procedure is the inauguration of priests 
which Livy (i. 18) describes in full detail, but 
Cicero (de Leg. ii. 20) refers to other auguria of a 
similar kind, regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul. p. 16), so that the actual charac- 
ter of many of them, such as the vernisera auguria 
(Paul. p. 379) and the augurium canarium (Pliny, 
HN xviii. 14; Fest. p. 285; Philarg. on Verg. 
Georg. iv. 425), is very obscure, while the frequently 
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mentioned augurium salutis (Cie. de Div. i. 105; 
Dio Cass. xxxvii. 24 f., li. 20. 4; Suet. Aug. 31; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 23) is expressly spoken of as arreias 
tis rpömos (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24. 1), in which the 
divinity was asked whether it was permissible to 
pray for the salus publica. The latter ceremony 
ig referred to in a cippus recently discovered in 
Rome, and bearing the inscription (Notiz. d. Scavi, 
1910, p. 133): ‘Auguria: maximum quo salus 
p(opuli) R{omani) petitur, quod actum est (here 
follow the names of the consuls in A.D. 3 and 7), 
quae acta sunt (consuls of the years 1, 2, 8, 12, and 
17 A.D.).’ In all these augural rites the lightning- 
flash, and especially the fulmen sinistrum, was a 
highly favourable impetrativum auspicium (Cie. 
de Div. ii. 74; such an augural ceremony is 
probably indicated also by the African inscrip- 
tion CIL viii. 774, bearing the representation of 
a lightning-flash, together with the words: ‘Deo 
loci, ubi’auspicium dignitatis tale, municipes Api- 
[senses]’—a dedication which dates, at all events, 
from the time when the lightning was regarded as 
a solicited sign even in magisterial divination). 
As a spontaneously given sign, on the other hand, 
lightning was assumed to be wholly unfavourable. 
Thus, a marriage by the solemn rite of confarreatio 
could not be proceeded with if a peal of thunder 
was heard (Serv. En. iv. 339), and the supreme 
deliberative assemblies of the Roman people were 
subjeot to the principle, ‘Iove tonante fulgurante 
comitia populi habere nefas’ (Cic. de Div. ii. 43; 
cf. in Vatin. 20; Philipp. v. 7), so that thunder 
or lightning led to the adjournment of the comitia 
as inevitably as did an epileptic seizure (‘ morbus 
comitialis’ [Fest. p. 234]). It is true that in these, 
as in all other cases of the unsolicited sign, it rested 
with the presiding official to decide whether he 
would apply it to the matter in hand and take 
account of it (Pliny, ZN xxviii. 17; Serv. En. xii. 
260); such emergencies fell under the maxim of 
Cato the Elder, viz. ‘quod ego non sensi, nullum 
mihi vitium facit ’ (Fest. p. 234)—a principle ac- 
cording to which the magistrates tried their best 
to avoid the possibility of even noticing unwelcome 
signs (Cic. de Div. ii. 77). But, as such disregard 
of Divine warnings might result in serious mischief 
to the State, the legislature put an obstacle in the 
way of anything like extreme neglect of unfavour- 
able signs by enjoining that the magistrates must, 
without further investigation, take full account of 
all such auguria oblativa as were announced to 
them either by another magistrate (‘ obnuntiatio’), 
or by the augur who was officially in attendance 
(‘nuntiatio’). This injunction came to have great 
influence npon the procedure of the comitia, and 
in the political conflicts of the day it became an 
effective instrument of obstruction, as a meeting 
which took a course unsatisfactory to any party 
could be adjourned simply by an announcement 
that a flash of lightning had been seen (cf. I. M. J. 
Valeton, ‘De iure obnuntiandi comitiis et conciliis,’ 
in Mnemosyne, N.S., xix. [1891] 75-113, 229-270). 
This political perversion of a statute which was 
in its origin the expression of a religious sentiment 
is but a symptom of that general deterioration of 
the auspices which showed itself more and more 
during the later years of the Republic. The 
stringency of the ancient regulations was relaxed 
first of all in the army, and especially during war, 
as the conditions were then frequently most un- 
favourable for the ceremonious and protracted 
observation of the flight of birds. For a time, as 
would appear, the place of the traditional ceremony 
was taken by a special auspicium militare, which 
involved some sort of observation of spear-points 
(‘ex acuminibus’ [Cic. de Nat. Deor., ii. 9; Arnob. 
ii. 67]), but, when—during the Second Punic War— 
this device had at length been abandoned (Cie. 
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de Div. ii. 77), every other expedient for divining 
the will of the gods was superseded by the observa- 
tion of signa ex tripudiis, i.e. the manner in which 
fowls pecked the food strewn by the pudlarius 
—the point being, not simply that they ate, but 
that they fed so greedily that part of what they 
picked up fell to the ground again (tripudium= 
terripavium, pavire enim ferire est [Paul. p. 244; 
Cie. de Div. ii. 72]). Such accidental dropping of 
food was formerly considered a favourable signum 
oblativum, and might as such be mediated not only 
by birds of any kind, but also by quadrupeds (Cie. 

e Div. ii. 73; Pliny, ZN viii. 83). These pullariæ 
auguria (Serv. Zn. vi. 198) eventually degenerated 
into a mere form, especially as the act of feeding 
could be so managed as greatly to influence the 
result of the signum (Cic. ii. 73); and a similar 
fate befell municipal divination, in which the 
observation of birds was at length abandoned in 
favour of observation of the sky (de cælo servare) ; 
this, however, was performed, not by the official 
himself, but by his servant the pullarius (‘iam de 
caelo servare non ipsos censes solitos, qui auspica- 
bantur? nune imperant pullario, ille renuntiat’ 
[Cie. ii. 73]. On account of the comparatively 
tare performance of the augural ceremonies, it 
had been possible to solicit a lightning-flash as an 
indication of Divine consent, but with the manifold 
applications of magisterial divination such a de- 
mand could be met only by way of a gross fiction, 
so that Cicero is perfectly justified in saying (ii. 
71): ‘haec certe, quibus utimur, sive tripudio sive 
de caelo, simulacra sunt auspiciorum, auspicia nullo 
modo.’ 

The performance of divination during war came 
to be still further cirenmscribed by the circum- 
stance that in the imperium militie the duty was 
assigned—from Sulla’s time regularly, and often 
before—not to the real functionaries of the auspi- 
cium, i.e. consuls and prætors, but to the holders 
of prorogated authority, the proconsuls and pro- 
pretors, who had no auspieia of their own (Cie. 
de Div. ii. 77: ‘ubi ergo avium divinatio? quae, 
quoniam ab iis, qui auspicia nulla habent, bella 
administrantur, ad urbanas res retenta videtur, a 
bellicis esse sublata’). But, as it still remained 
necessary to make sure of the Divine sanction 
before entering upon any decisive line of action, 
divination by ordinary methods was superseded in 
the field by extispierum, i.e. the inspection of 
entrails (‘omitto nostros, qui nihil in bello sine 
extis agunt, nihil sine auspiciis domi’ [Cie. i. 95; 
cf. 28]), which, however, had been previously em- 
ployed as a supplementary expedient ; thus, e.g., 
according to Livy, xxvii. 16. 15, before Fabius 
Maximus moved his camp from Tarentum to Meta- 
pontum, he first of all inquired by means of birds, 
and then, not having received the required indica- 
tion of Divine consent, he caused the haruspex to 
inspect the entrails of a victim. But it should be 
clearly understood that the inspection of entrails 
as a means of ascertaining the future was a foreign, 
not a Roman, method of divination. It is true 
that the indigenous religious practice sanctioned 
the inspection of the exta of a sacrificial animal— 
not, however, for purposes of divination, but only 
as a part of the requisite test applied to the victim 
in onen to determine whether it was acceptable to 
the deity and suitable for a sacrifice. In such 
instances the entrails of the victim were examined 
in connexion with the body as a whole (‘adhaer- 
entia exta inspicere’ [Paul. p. 100]), and boiled in 
a pot (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 98); if any ab- 
normality was discovered, the animal was regarded 
as unsuitable, and the sacrifice could not be validly 

erformed—it did not become a ditatie (‘non per- 
itatum est’). An abortive sacritice of this sort 
might, of course, bear the character of a signum 
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oblativum, and thus be recognized as a Divine 
warning (as was the case, ¢.g., in the incident 
related by Livy, xli. 15), and it was therefore 
possible to speak of auspicia in connexion with 
extispicia (e.g. Paul. p. 244: ‘pestifera auspicia 
esse dicebant, cum cor in extis aut caput in iecinore 
non fuisset’); hut, as already said, this Roman 
extispicium, with its scrutiny and interpretation 
of entrails, was never resorted to for the purpose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming 
events. 

This function, however, was the distinetive 
feature of the Etruscan haruspicina, which had 
found its way into Rome at the time of the Second 
Punic War, and in process of time gained so firm 
a footing that in the closing century of the Re- 
public the haruspex became permanently attached 
to the staff of the commander-in-chief. The 
Etrusean haruspicatio (CIL vi. 32328, 1. 78) was 
performed prior to all important undertakings, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or the 
beginning of a battle; and its object was, from 
an inspection of the entrails of a vietim slaughtered 
expressly for the purpose (animals from which 
‘voluntas dei per exta exquiritur’ were called 
consultatorie hostie [Serv. En. iv. 56; Maer. 
Sat. iii. 5. 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action—information which 
was not confined merely to a presage of success or 
non-success, but frequently extended to details, 
as, e.g., an ambuscade of the enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Ammian. 
Mare. xxii. 1.1). The interpretation was arrived 
at upon the basis of a highly complex system of 
doctrine, involving a most precise observation of 
the nature, and especially the abnormalities, of the 
vietim’s inner organs—more particularly the liver. 
The celebrated bronze liver of Piacenza! is a direct 
survival from the practice of the haruspices, and, 
by means of its precise division of the organ, with 
its various convexities and indentations, and the 
inscribed names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, gives us some idea of the procedure 
of the priests. Moreover, the fact that models of 
the livers of animals, formed of terra cotta and 
covered with inscriptions, have been found also in 
Babylon,’ points to a relationship between Etruscan 
and Chaldean haruspicy which awaits a more 
thorough investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far beyond the limits of the 
Roman practice, makes its influence felt likewise 
in the official treatment of prodigies, £.e. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, such as showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see PRo- 
DIGIES AND PORTENTS [Rom.]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Roman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, as also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
paz et venia deüm, and those who in such emerg- 
encies wished to ascertain the measures requisite 
to an effective reconciliation had recourse either to 
the pontifices, as the custodians of the ancient 
Roman ritual, or to the representatives of foreign 
cults, such as the decemviri (later, the av. viri) 
sacris faciundis, who were proficient in the Grecus 
ritus, and the Etruscan haruspices (Cic. de Div. i. 

1 Cf, W. Deecke, Etruskische Forschungen, iv. ‘Das Templum 
von Piacenza,’ Stuttgart, 1880; L. Stieda, Anatomisch-archäol. 
Studien, i., Wiesbaden, 1901 ; G. Körte, Röm. Mitteil. xx. (1905) 
348-379, O Thulin, ‘Die Götter des Martianus Capella u. der 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza,’ Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorar- 
beiten, iii. (Giessen, 1906). 

2 Ct. A. Boissier, Note sur un monument babylonien se rappor- 
tant & l’extispieine, Geneva, 1899, Note sur un nouveau docu- 
ment babylonien se rapportant & Vextispieine, Geneva, 1901; 


cf, also C. Bezold, in Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, 
ii. (1905) 246 ff 
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97, 98). The haruspices, however, did not conline 
themselves to asimple specification of the means of 
reconciliation ; on the coutrary, they also under- 
took to deduce from the character and course of the 
prodigy an answer to the question, ‘ quid portendat 
prodigium ?’ i.e. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cie. de Har. Resp. 18), 
foreboded by the prodigy. Cicero’s oration de 
Haruspicium Responso gives us a clear conception 
of the matter and form of such a professional find- 
ing. The sacred books of the Etrusca disciplina 
supplied full directions for the interpretation of 
ostenta, and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interpretation of lightning which was 
absolutely alien to the augural science of the 
Romans. According to Roman ideas, the lightning 
might be either an augurium impetrativum (as in 
the sacred rites of the augurs), or an augurium obla- 
tivum (as in the proceedings of the magistrates), 
and in hoth cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine consent or prohihition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and wrought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigium, and in 
that case had to he rendered innocuous hy certain 
acts of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
haruspices, however, was of a very different charac- 
ter (for their system, ef. e.g. Pliny, ZN ii. 188 f. ; 
Seneca, Nat. Quest. ii. 391E). They first of all 
ascertained the region of the heavens whence the 
flash proceeded, and thereby identified the deities 
from whom it came; further, they defined the 
several kinds (manubie) of lightning-flash sent 
forth hy particular gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the effect, ete.; then from all these data 
they elicited not only the kind of propitiation 
required, but also the import of the phenomenon. 
Nor did they rest satisfied with a simple announce- 
ment that the lightning signified the deity’s consent 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ consiliaria 
fulmina’ (Seneca, Nat. Quest. ii. 39. 1]), but they 
also gave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an extension of the frontier and a defeat 
of the enemy (Livy, xlii. 20. 1), or the approach- 
ing death and deilication of the Emperor (Suet. 
Aug. 97). 

It is a faet worthy of note that this mode of 
divination was always regarded hy the Romans 
as outlandish and unreliahle, and this explains 
why the haruspices were never admitted into the 
official priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in the Roman disciplina auguralis ; 
so that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the haruspices in any particular case, 
it summoned them from Etruria expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase for this was ‘ haru- 
spices acciendos ex Etruria’ [Cic. de Har. Resp. 
25]). This proceeding, however, must he regarded 
in the same light as the action of the Roman State 
in sending ambassadors to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such as that at Delphi; 
the first deputation of this kind was sent just after 
the battle of Cannz (Livy, xxii. 57. 5, xxiii. 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (i. 56. 9, v. 15f.) are rightly 
regarded by H. Diels (Sibyllinische Blätter, Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n. 3) as without foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman people habitually resorted to the 
vatieination of foreign cults, hut they did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own re- 
ligion. The case was ditferent with the so-called 
Sibylline Oracles (¿ibri fatales), which were authori- 
tatively introduced into Rome as early as the 
period of the Tarquins, and had their official 
custodians and interpreters in the duoviri (later 
decemviri and qguindecimvirt) sacris faciundis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in the proper 
sense, but xaSappol ; t.e. the sentences specified the 
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particular measures—sacrilices, lectisternia, sup- 
plications, admission of new eults—by which im- 
pending dangers could be turned aside and the 
anger of the gods appeased ; but actual predietions 
of future events lay outside their province, and 
were first deduced from them at a relatively late 
period, tlıe earliest known instance dating from 
187 B.C. (Livy, xxxviii. 45. 3). 

We may thus venture to affirm that the aversion 
to an over-curious prying into the unborn future, 
as also to the practice of consulting the Deity with 
reference to coming events, was a characteristic 
feature of ancient Roman life, and that the 
Romans manifested this reluctance in consider- 
ably greater measure than the other peoples of 
Italy. For, as we have seen, they asked no more 
from their auguries than an assurance of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were unwill- 
ing to do anything in opposition to the Divine 
counsel, being for the rest content to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we bear in mind that in times 
of calamity even the supreme authorities suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to the 

ractitioners of foreign divination for the occult 
snowledge which their own religion failed to 
supply, we cannot wonder that in private life all 
manner of mantic devices of exotic origin acquired 
in process of time a great and growing influence. 
Cato the Elder already found it necessary to insert 
among his directions for the conduct of an estate 
steward (vilicus) the warning: ‘haruspicem augurem 
hariolum Chaldaeum ne quem consuluisse velit’ 
(de Agri Cult. 5. 4); while Cicero gives quite a 
list of fortune-tellers who, finding their clientele 
among the middle and lower classes, made a pro- 
fitable trade of forecasting the future: ‘nunc illa 
testahor, non me sortilegos neque eos qui quaestus 
causa hariolentur, ne psychomantiam quidem... 
agnoscere; non habeo denique nauci Marsum 
augurem, non vicanos haruspices, non de circo 
astrologos, non Isiacos coniectores, non interpretes 
somniorum ’ (de Div. i. 132). These references are 
elucidated by evidence from the Imperial period, 
which shows that the people were in the hahit of 
gonsplting, soothsayers regarding such things as 
sickness (Pliny, Ep. ii. 20, 2 ff.), prospects of mar- 
riage (Juven. vi. 588 ff.), the whereabouts of run- 
away slaves, or the advisability of purchasing an 
estate (August. de Civ. Dei, x. 11). A further 
illustration is supplied by a collection of oracular 
sayings of very general application—and, as it 
would seem, from a Greek original—extracted 
from the Merobaudes palimpsest of St. Gall, and 
pollishey by H. Winnefeld (Sortes Sangallenses, 

onn, 1887); from these sayings the inquirer prob- 
A selected his particular oracle hy means of 
ice. 

The most influential of these exponents of exotic 
divination were the Chaldei, or, as they were sub- 
sequently styled, mathematici (Aul. Gell. i. 9. 6), i.e. 
the prote pors of Babylonian astrology, who pre- 
saged the destiny of individuals by means of the 
horoscope (hence they were also called genethliaci 
[d. xiv. 1. 1]), and gave information regarding 
the future according to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. These astrologers were banished 
from Rome and Italy for the first time in 139 
B.C., in consequence of an edict of the Prætor 

eregrinus, Cn. Cornelius Hispalus (Val. Max. 
pit. i. 3. 3), but in the Imperial period, by a long 
series of resolutions passed—often at short inter- 
vals—by the Senate, they were made liable not 
to expulsion only, but to the severest penalties 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 32, xii. 52, Hist. ii. 62; Dio Cass. lxvi. 
9. 2; Ulpian, Mos. et Rom. leg. coll. [1768] 15. 2). 
These measures, however, brought about no con- 
siderable diminution of their activity (Juven. vi. 
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553 ff.), as their clientele included people of the high- 
est rank, and even the Emperors themselves made 
use of their art. Hence Tacitus (Hist. i. 22) could 
with perfect justice speak of the mathematici as 
‘genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus 
fallax, quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur semper 
et retinebitur.’ In later times it was only the 
seeking and giving of information bearing upon 
the life of the Emperor and the succession to the 
throne—and, in the case of slaves, consultations 
regarding the duration of their master’s life—that 
ranked as capital crimes (Paul. Sent. v. 21. 3-4; 
Mommsen, Rom. Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 861 ff.); 
and, indeed, Alexander Severus actually instituted 
public chairs of astrology in Rome, and endowed 
them from the national exchequer (Hist. Aug. 
Alex. Sev. 27. 5; 44. 4). Then at length Dio- 
cletian, in A.D. 294, issued a universal interdict 
against the ‘ars mathematica damnabilis’ (Cod. 
Just. ix. 18, 2). The death-blow to divination in 
Rome, however, was given by the severe decree 
(25th Jan. A.D. 357) of the Emperor Constantius 
(Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 4=Cod. Just. ix. 18. 5; ef. 
also Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 6 and 8): ‘Nemo haru- 
apicem consulat aut mathematicum, nemo hari- 
olum, augurum et vatum prava confessio conti- 
cescat. Chaldaei ac magi et ceteri, quos maleficos 
ob facinorum multitudinem vulgus appellat, nec 
ad hanc partem aliquid moliantur. sileat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenim supplicium 
capitis feret gladio ultore prostratus, quicunque 
iussis ohseguium denegaverit.’ Nevertheless, in 
spite of all such repressive measures, the deep- 
seated craving of the human heart for light upon 
the future still continued to assert itself, even 
after the triumph of Christianity, as is shown by 
the zeal and vigour with which Christian evan- 
gelists like Cæsarius of Arles and Martin of 
Bracara made war upon the vestiges of pagan 
divination. The first-mentioned gives a long and 
detailed list of the various modes of soothsaying 
still in vogue iu his own day (6th cent. A.D.): 
‘ nullus ex vobis caragos vel divinos vel sortilegos 
requirat . . . nullus sibi praecantatores adhibeat 
... Similiter et auguria observare nolite nec in 
itinere positi aliquas aviculas cantantes attendite 
nec ex illarum cantu diabolicas divinationes an- 
nuntiare praesumite’ (Migne, PL xxxix. 2269) ; to 
these must be added the ‘sortes Sanctorum ’ men- 
tioned later in the records of Councils (cf. R. 
Boese, Superstitiones Arelatenses e Cæsario col- 
lectæ, Marburg, 1909, p. 42f.), i.e. the practice 
of opening the Scriptures at random in order to 
find a senteuce which might furnish the solution 
of a stubborn dilemma or give information regard- 
ing the future (‘qui de paginis evangelicis sortes 
legunt’ [August. Æp. lv. 37, p. 212, 3, Goldbacher]} 
—a device which Augustine himself had employed 
(Conf. viii. 12. 29), and which was at an earlier 
day applied in exactly the same way to the works 
of the ancient poets, especially Vergil (ib. iv. 
3.5). Cf. art. DIVINATION (Christian). 
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DIVINATION (Teutonic).—Tacitus (Germ. x.) 
states that the German tribes practised augury and 
divination by lot as much as any people. He pro- 
ceeds to describe the latter, which, he says, was 
uscd in both public and private life, and which from 
other references appears to have been a common 
custom. He says that it consisted in picking up 
and interpreting chips of wood that were inscribe 
with some kind of signs (which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard : 

‘If the twigs prove unfavanrable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favonrable, the confirmation 
of augury is still required. For they are also familiar with the 
practice of conaulting the notes and the flight af hirds; and it 
is a characteristic of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. There are kept at the public expense, in the waods 
and groves, white horses, free from all taint of human labonr ; 
these, yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 
priest and king ar chief person of the community, who ohserve 
their manner of neighing and snorting. Nar is there greater 
reliance on any form of augury, hoth among the common people, 
the nobility, and even the priests; for they regard themselves 
ae ministere of the gods, the horses as acquainted with their 


We may compare a passage in the Flateyjarbok 
(saga of Olat Trygvason, 322), where we hear of 
horses sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Throndhjem fiord. In the sagas we hear also of 
wolves being used in augury, but the majority of 
the instances are concerned with birds, usually the 
raven. This bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with battle; should one be 
heard thrice screaming on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors ; but the appearance of ravens following 
a host or a single warrior will bring good luck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the significance of the 
raven occurs in the saga of Olaf Trygvason in the 
Heimskringla. Earl Hakon, after the defeat at 
Danevirke, made a great blood-sacrifice, and ‘ there 
came two ravens flying, which croaked loudly, and 
now, thought the earl, the blood-offering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he thought good luck would 
be with him any day he liked to go into battle’ 
(tr. Laing). ere the two birds were perhaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, Hugin 
and Munin, from whom he learnt all that was going 
on in the world. In this connexion we may men- 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen described 
in Anglo-Saxon records; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time there became 
visible a raven, which by its drooping or flapping 
wings portended defeat or victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a belief that certain specially 
gifted persons could understand the language of 
birds. Procopius (de Bell. Goth. iv. 20) gives the 
story of Mermigiglus, king of the Varni, who 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaking of a 
bird as presaging his’ own death. In the sagas 
various birds act thus as soothsayers—the raven, 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poem 
Fafnismal, Sigurdr, after tasting Fafnir’s blood, is 
able to understand the speech of certain nut- 
hatches which warn him of the treachery prepared 
by Reginn; and the Ynglinga Saga gives the 
legend of a certain king Dag who had a sparrow 
which he greatly valued, since, like Odin’s ravens, 
it flew to different countries and brought him much 
news. 

Divination appears to have been largely practised 
by ‘wise women,’ both among the early Tentonic 

eoples of the Continent, and in later times in the 
North. Strabo (bk. vil. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states that 
the Cimbri were accompanied to war by grey-haired 
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prophetesses, who presaged victory in battle from 
the blood and entrails of slaughtered prisoners ; 
Tacitus has several references to the prophetess 
Veleda, who was held in much reverence by the 
Bructeri, and who had predicted the success of the 
Germans and the destruction of the legions; and 
Cæsar and other writers also refer to the divina- 
tions of ‘ wise women’ among the Tcutonic armies. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘ wise woman,’ 
such as Thorbjorg, who, in the saga of Eirik 
Raudha, visits the house of Thorkel. She has a 
special dress, seat, and food, and further requires 
one of the women of the house to sing the 
‘warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts the 
end of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
future of many of the people. 

In addition to these forms, we have vague 
references to some sort of inquiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrifices; as, for example, in the 
Eyrbyggia Saga, where Thörolf of the Mostr makes 
a great sacrifice and consults Thor, ‘his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to whether he shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, ‘but the word showed 
Thörolf to Iceland.’ 

We hear also of divination by dreams, and of 
the practice of single combat, as a kind of ordeal 
by battle, to decide disputes, which Tacitus (doc. 
cit.) states was also used to presage the result of a- 
war. 


LITERATURE.— Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ed. Vigfusson and 
Powell, Oxford, 1883; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1880 (tr. Stallybrass); Sagas, passim, especially Flateyjarbok, 
ed. Vigfnsson and Myer, Christiania, 1868, and Heimskringla, 
tr. Laing, Landon, 1844; Cæsar, de Bell. Gall. i. 60: Tacitus, 
Germania, viii., x., Hist. iv. 61, 65; Procopius, de Bell. Goth. 
iv. 20; Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 9,10; Agathias, ii. 6. 

. J. GASKELL. 

DIVINATION (Vedic). — The Vedic art of 
divination, when contrasted with the Greek art, 
presents striking differences. Institutions compar- 
able with the wide-reaching influence of the Greek 
oracles were never developed, and, while the gift 
of prophecy could, like other mystic powers, be 
acquired and increased by religious austerities 
(ef. Mahābhārata, 3. 16,870, Calc. ed.), still the 

ower of seeing what is hidden, especially what 
is hidden in the future, depended in the main not 
on inspiration or personal gifts, but on the know- 
ledge of how to interpret certain omina and por- 
tenta. The chief reason for this fact must be 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magie (cf. Macic[Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to acquire any 
desired blessing has little reason to inquire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, his only motive 
for inquiring about the future can be to learn when 
danger is im Sane in order that he may avert 
it by the timely performance of the necessary rites. 
It was primarily to this need that the observance 
of omens and portents in India was due, though 
further development was sure to follow, as the 
attempt to define an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favonrable omens. 

The omens and portents recognized in the Vedic 
system of divination may be classified as follows: 
(1) ominous appearances and actions of animals, 
especially birds—säkuna; (2) phenomena at vari- 
ance with the usual course of Nature—adbhuta ; 
(3) physical marks—laksana; (4) omens of an 
astrological nature; (5) omens drawn from occur- 
rences at the sacrifice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard to the omens drawn from the sacri- 
fice, it must be noted that, while they depend in 

art upon things not wholly subject to the regu. 
eitem of the celebrant (e.g. the movements and 
colour of the fire), in part they depend upon things 
that are subject to his will (e.g. when it is stated 
that Parjanya will give rain if both or one of the 
bulls that draw the cart is black [Satapatha 
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Bréhmana, 3. 3. 4. 11]), and so pass over by almost 
imperceptible transitions from divinatory obser- 
vances into directions about the sacrificial technique 
required to obtain a desired object. This subject 
will be referred to in other articles (cf., e.g., art. 
DREAMS [Vedic]), and the present article will be 
devoted to the ceremonies the purpose of which 
is the attainment of knowledge (vijñāna), usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natural 
means, 

1. Sources.—As was to be expected, the chief 
source for such ceremonies is the Kausika Sutra, 
which is supplemented by an interesting chapter 
in the Sämavidhäna Brahmana, 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Vedic texts, sufficient to 
show that such practices were not confined to these 
two schools, and that the reason why they are not 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the literature. 

2. The ceremonies.—The most widely attested 
vijndna-ceremony is the test of the_bride, advised 
or enjoined by the Grhya Sütras (Asvaläyana, 1. 
5. 4-5; Gobhila, 2. 1. 3-9; Apastamhiya, 3. 14-17; 
Mänava, 1. 7. 9-10; Käthaka, 14; Bhäradväja, 1. 
11 [the last two in Caland, p. 127, n. 8]; Kausika, 
37. 7-10; ef. Winternitz, Das altind. Hochzeits- 
rituell, 1892, p. 37). It is based upon the prin- 
-ciple of attractio similium, and consists in offering 
from four to nine elods of earth, taken from differ- 
ent places, to the bride, whose choice is ominons. 
Asvaläyana’s list is typical, and comprises clods 
from a field that yields two crops a year, from the 
stable of a cow, from a vedi (altar), from an undry- 
ing pool, from a gambling-place, from cross-roads, 
from a barren spot, and from a cemetery. They 
signify respectively that the bride’s offspring will 
be rich in food, rich in cattle, rich in holy lustre, 
rich in eve ning: addicted to gambling, wander- 
ing in different directions (according to Kausika, 
that she will be unfaithful), poor, and the cause of 
the death of her husband (according to Kaufika, that 
she will not live long). When there is a ninth clod 
(Gobhila and Käthaka), it is mixed of all these 
substances, The ceremony is recommended when 
it is impossible to determine the hride’s qualities 
from the marks on her body (laksanani), but 
Apastamba implies that her family have a right 
to object to this test. An alternative in Kausika, 
37. 11-12, is to require the bride to pour out a 
handful of water that has been blessed. If she 
does this in an easterly direction it is a good omen. 

With this may be compared the practices for the 
punog of seeing whether the ground selected for a 

ouse is suitable (Apast. GS 2. 8. 1-8), thougk these 
may appear to us practical rather than magical, 
and the impression 1s strengthened by the absence 
of all religious elements from the ceremony. A 
pit is dug and refilled. If the earth more than 
refills it, the site is good; if it fails to fill it, the 
site is bad; if it fills it exactly, the site is indif- 
ferent. Or, after sunset, the pit is filled with 
water. If, in the morning, there is water still in 
it, the site is good; if the ground is dry, it is bad; 
and if it is moist, it is indifferent. 

Another method of divination in the Kausika, 
with parallels in the hieratic literature, is based 
npon the wide-spread belief that a man’s reflexion 
or shadow is part of his personality. Hence, when 
one cannot see his reflexion, his spirit is gone (he is 
gatdsu, itdsu, or gatamanas), and he is in danger 
of death. The Kansika, 15. 9-10, employs this 
idea as follows: Before a battle the king causes 
his warriors to look, two by two, into a vessel of 
water over which Atharva Veda, 5. 2. 6, has been 
recited; if any warrior does not see his reflexion 
he must not take part in the approaching hattle. 
Similar applications of this idea are found in 
Taittiriya Sarnhitä. 6. 6.7.1; Maiträyani Samhita, 
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4.7.2; Asvaläyana Srauta Sūtra, 5,19. 5; Apas- 
tamba SS. 13. 14. 3. 4; Kätyäyana SS. 3. 3. 6 (cf. 
Oldenberg, p. 526, n. 4). 

Another method of divination practised before a 
hattle is as follows: Three ropes, made of bow- 
strings, are laid upon heated coals, and Athar. Ved. 
5. 6 is recited over them. The middle string repre- 
sents death, the other strings the two armies. If the 
middle string passes over one of the other strings 
it forebodes the defeat of that army; if one of the 
outside strings passes over the middle string it 
signifies the victory of the army it represents. 
Further auguries as to the rank of the men who 
will fall are drawn from the portion of the string 
that curls—the top, middle, and bottom of the 
strings denoting men of similar standing. Reed- 
stalks (işīkä) may be used instead of the ropes (cf. 
Kausika, 15. 15-18). The Sämavidhäna Brähmana 
(3. 4. 10) attains the same purpose in the following 
manner: each contestant is represented by a pile 
of glowing smokeless coals; these are sprinkled at 
the same time with ghi. He will be victorious 
whose pile first blazes up with flames free from 
smoke and moving from left to right. 

To learn who will live long (jtvita-vijnana) the 
same text (3. 4. 11) proceeds in a similar way, but 
in this case the ghi must be made from woman’s 
milk and churned on the same day. The favour- 
able omen in this case is for one’s pile to burn 
longest. For the same purpose the Kausika, 
15. 13-14, directs that three ropes of bowstrings 
he laid on heated coals; if they curl upwards it 
is a good omen. 

Another augury before the setting out of a war- 
like expedition is to produce an inauspicious smoke 
by sprinkling grass with ingida-oil, reciting certain 
hymns over it, and burning it with an uncanny 
fire (for these details cf. art. WITCHCRAFT [Ved.]). 
The expedition will conquer the region towards 
which the smoke goes (cf. Kausika, 14. 30-31). 

The direction in which a lost object must be 
sought is discovered in the following ways: A 
water pitcher is covered with a new cloth and 
placed upon a bed which is not in its usual posuere 
and the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Athar. Ved. 2. 1 are poured over it. The 
faces of two girls who have not yet menstruated 
are covered with a cloth so that they cannot see, 
and they are told to remove the pitcher. The lost 
object is in the direction in which they carry the 
pitcher. Dice may he used instead of the pitcher 
and a plough instead of the bed (cf. Kausika, 
37. 4-6). Another method consists of throwing 
down and spreading out at cross-roads twenty-one 
pebbles blessed with Athar. Ved. 7. 9, but how 
they indicate the direction is not specified (cf. 
Kausika, 52. 12 ff.). 

Whether a woman will get a husband is ascer- 
tained by tying calves to a seven-ply rope, smeared 
with the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Athar. Ved. 2, 36, and bidding her loose 
them. If she does so in order from left to right 
she will marry (cf. Kausika, 34.17). The direction 
from which the wooer will come is discovered by 
letting loose a steer, whose head is covered with a 
new cloth on which have been placed the leavings 
of an offering made with recitation of Athar. Ved. 
2. 36 (cf. Kausika, 34. 18-19). The same informa- 
tion is gained, at an oblation offered at dawn to 
Aryaman to obtain a husband for one’s sister, by 
observing the direction from which the crows come 
(ef. Kaufika, 34. 21-24). 

The sex of a child is foretold by placing four 
fruits of the flax plant in the mother’s hand, bless- 
ing them with Athar. Ved. 1. 11, and pouring water 
over them. If they adhere to one another the child 
will, for obvious reasons, be a boy. Or the priest 
may whisper the same hymn over the son of a 
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Brahman and order him to touch the mother. If 
the name of the limb touched is grammatically 
masculine, the child will be a boy (cf. Kausika, 
33. 17-20). The conclusions drawn from the ap- 
pearance of the root of a plant dug for a charm 
to secure easy delivery, and from the fact that the 
symbolical drawing apart of the mujija-grass is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to be 
considered as the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (Kansika, 33. 12. 3). 

The prediction of the weather was an especial 
object of divination, and apparently undertaken 
by means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
er readily passed into the form that the weather 

rophet controlled the weather. Hence, Athar. 
Ne 6.128 says: ‘ When the stars made Sakadhüma 
(he who predicts the weather from the smoke of 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather 
upon him. “This shall te his dominion,” they said.’ 
The hymn is employed in Kausika, 50. 15-16, for the 
propitiation of Sakadhama by one who is about to 
start on a journey (ef. Bloomfield, AJPA vii. 484 ff.). 
Among the Parisistas of the Atharva Veda is also 
a text entitled Sadyourstilaksana, and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In addition to these, the Kausika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any ynestion. 
They are referred to briefly, with rubrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. 1-3, but fuller 
details are given in the commentary of Kesava. 
The first is as follows. The qnestioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an- 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge; while it is cooking he thinks, ‘This 
paride is done,’ or ‘This porridge is not done.’ 

f he has guessed correctly, the answer to the 
original question will be according to his wish. 
Similarly, the answer may be made to depend 
upon whether a substance Taia upon heated coals 
will curl upwards or not; whether the number of 
blades in a bunch of grass is odd or even; whether 
a flower will close on the day after a hymn has 
been reeited over it; whether he can foretell the 
direetion in which a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or kdmpila-branch (Crinum amaryllacee) 
balanced on his head will fall; whether the 
As of milk he takes will be sufficient to 

ll to overflowing a vessel partly filled with water ; 
whether the smoke from the fire moves from left 
to right, or vice versa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice ;1 whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into two heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers will be in the hand that he 
expected, 

n the same principle rest two charms of the 
Sämavidhäna Brähmana, 3. 4. 9and6. Two heaps of 
unhusked grains are designated respectively as ‘to 
be’ and ‘not to be,’ and the person who is consult- 
ing the oracle is told to take his choice. Or the 
celebrant orders two pupils (Brahmuchärins) to 
raise two bamboo poles; if they bend (as he ex- 
pects them to do), it is & sign of success. In both 
of these cases the necessary magic potency is im- 
parted to the apparatus by the celebrant keeping it 
with him over night, and singing over it a certain 
säman, At dawn this säman is sung again, and 
the test takes place. In the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to see the 
future in a mirror or spoonful of water (3. 4. 4, 5); 
arod is made to forebode success by growing longer 
in the night (3. 4. 7); and the seeds that will thrive 
are distinguished by their increase of weight on the 
night of the full moon of the month of Asädha 
(3. 4. 8). 


1 For a late text containing elaborate oracles from dice, cf. 
Weber, ‘Ueber ein indisches Wtirfel-Orakel,’ Indische Streifen, 
i. (Berlin, 1868) 274 ff. 
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As an Sp of such practices in a srauta-text 
may be cited Täittiriya Sarhhitä, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a certain size 
on the ekästakä (the first or last night of the year), 
and in the morning to attempt to set fire with it to 
a thicket. If the thicket burns, it will be a lucky 
year. The same text also (ii. 509; Hiranyakesin 
SS. 22, 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro- 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in Gobhila GS 
4, 8. 14 ff.—one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erccts at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of wild beasts, 
sets it on fire, sweeps the coals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter with his mouth: if the butter 
catches fire, he will get twelve villages; if it 
smokes, three—is less a means of divination than 
a charm to effect the desired purpose, combined 
with an augury from the ceremony, comparable 
with such practices as those of Kausika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back upon these performances, certain 
common features may be observed : (1) A religious 
or quasi-religious ceremony is necessary to impart 
efficacy to the apparatus. (2) The general principle 
upon which most of them rest is the idea that, an 
association being established between two ques- 
tions, the answer to the one will be the answer 
to the other, or that the person can answer both 
correctly who can answer one correctly. This is 
but a particular application of the fundamental 
principles of magic, that the part may be substi- 
tuted for the whole, and that objects connected 
in any way, even though merely by an association 
of ideas, constitute a whole. (3) It is noteworthy 
that none of the mantras seems to have been prim- 
arily intended for the purpose for which they are 
here employed. (4) There is a marked tendency 
for the Bes cat to pass from an inquiry about the 
future into a means of compelling a desired end. 

In some cases the indication of success is the 
occurrence of what we would term a miracle, e.g. a 
growing rod, seeds increasing in weight. This idea 
is employed in several forms of the ordeal (daivya, 
divya), while in other cases the ordeal is merely a 
particularly intensified form of oath. Hence it is 
also called sapatha, literally ‘oath’ or ‘self-eurse.’ 

In reality the ordeal is but a particular form of 
divination, the question being the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occurrence of 
this belief among other Indo-European peoples 
(Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertumskunde, 
s.v. “Gottesurtheil’), it is surprising to find only 
two incidental allusions to the practice in Vedic 
literature. The first of these is Paächavinisa Bräh- 
mana, 14. 6. 6, where the story is told of how the 
Rsi Medhatithi taunted the Rsi Matsa with being 
not a Brahman, bnt the son of a Südra woman. 
The latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the fire to see which was the better Brah- 
man. They did so, each singing the s@man that 
bears his name, and Vatsa emerged without losing a 
hair, for that was his wish, and the Vdtsa sämun is a 
winner of wishes. The other passage is Chhändogya 
Upanisad, 6. 16. 1-3, where the trial of a man ac- 
cused of theft, by a form of the fire ordeal in which 
the instrument is a heated axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another passage, Kausika, 52. 8, may bear 
upon the question. Among the practices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved. 6. 106, which is used to 
prevent or heal the effects of fire, is the sūtra, 
sapyamandya prayachchhati. Säyana, who is fol- 
lowing Kesava, and who is followed in turn by 
Caland, explains that in place of the taptamdsa 
ordeal (cf. below), the celebrant must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other substance employed 
hefore handing it to the person who is undergoing 
the ordeal. This interpretation cannot be correct, 
as such magical aids are especially forbidden in 
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the case of the visa ordeal; and, according to the 
paribhäsä (general rule), Kausika, 7. 7, the sūtra 
must mean that the hymn is recited over a stirred 
drink and porridge which are given to the sapya- 
māna. If it has anything to do with the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret preparation, which would 
have been forbidden had it been detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the passive participle, should 
have been employed, and it is best to give to the 
word the general sense of ‘one who is suffering 
from a curse.’ That in later times the ceremony 
may have been performed especially by those about 
to undergo with guilty consciences the taptamdsa 
(and agni?) ordeal is not improbable, and Kesava 
may be accepted as a witness to the fact ; but there 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony was origin- 
aly devised for such cases, or ever restricted to 
them. 

Further evidence for the fire ordeal was formerly 
found in Athar. Ved. 2. 12. 1-8 (so Schlagintweit, 
Die Gottesurtheile der Inder, 1866, p. 9; Weber, In- 
dische Studien, xiii. (1876) 164 ff. ; T Der Rig- 
veda, iii. (1878) 445; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
1879, p. 183f.; Kaegi, Alter und Herkunft des 
germ. Gottesurtheils, 1537. The interpretation was 
first doubted by Roth (cf. Grill, Hundert Lieder des 
Atharva Veda, 1888, p. 16), and the ritualistic mani- 
Pen of the hymn in the Kausika Sütra finally 

isclosed its true nature as an imprecation against 
an enemy for thwarting holy work (cf. Bloomfield, 
AJPh x1. 330 fi. ; SBE xlii. 89, 294 fi.). 

The earliest lawbooks, also, make but slight 
reference to the practice, most probably because 
it was not considered of great importance, and 
because they were consequently willing to leave 
the details to be decided by local customs. These 
have been gathered and systematized by the later 
treatises on law, which finally recognize nine forms 
of ordeal. 

(1) By the scales (dhata, tulä). The accused is 
placed in one scale of a balance and his weight in 
stones and sand in the other scale. He descends 
from the scale, and after certain ceremonies is 
again placed on the balance. If he is lighter, he is 
innocent; if heavier, guilty. Equality of weight 
is generally considered proof of guilt in a less 
degree, though the authorities differ upon this 
point and upon the significance of accidents to the 
apparatus. 

(2) By fire (agni). The accused, whose hands are 
more or less protected by leaves and grains, is re- 
quired to step in seven circles, while holding in 
his hands a piece of heated iron. If his hands are 
burnt it is a proof of his guilt. 

(3) By water (salila). To prove his innocence, 
the accused must remain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion. 

(4) By poison (visa). If no ill effects are ob- 
servable within a certain time after the accused 
has taken the poison, he is declared innocent. 

(5) By holy water (kosa) An image of a god 
recognized by the accused is bathed in water, 
which is then given to the accused to drink. If he 
does so without betraying his guilt, and no mis- 
fortune happens to him within a certain time, he is 
innocent. 

(6) By rice grains (¢ardula). Grains of unhusked 
rice are soaked in water in which an image of a 
god has been bathed, and are given to the accused 
to chew. He is then required to spit upon a leaf. 
If there is no blood evident, and his gums are 
uninjured, he is innocent. 

(7) By a heated gold-piece (¢aptamdasa). The ac- 
cused is required to take a gold-piece from a vessel 
of heated ghi and oil. Quivering and blisters are 
proofs of guilt. 


(8) By a ploughshare (phäla). The accused, to 
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establish his innocence, must lick a heated plough 
share without burning his tongue. 

(9) By lot (dharmadharma). Representations of 
innocence and guilt are placed in a vessel, and the 
accused is required to draw one. 

The form of ordeal is determined by the nature 
of the crime, the position of the accused, and the 
season of the year. There is observable, as always 
in Hindu law, the tendency to favour the upper 
castes, but there is also a tendency to moderate 
the conditions of the ordeal in favour of the ac- 
cused, and the accuser is generally required to 
undergo the penalty in case the accused is ac- 
quitted. The ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human evidence, and, as was to be 
expected, is accompanied by religious ceremonies 
(for further details ef. J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 
1896, p. 144f., and esp. A. F. Stenzler, ‘Die ind. 
Gottesurtheile,’ ZDMG ix. 661-682). 

The practices described must be much older than 
the texts in which they are contained. There is 
no warrant for declaring the essentials of any one 
form later than another; and the familiar nature 
of the Vedic allusions to the fire ordeal as some- 
thing well known warrants the belief that similar, 
if not identical, practices were in vogue in Vedic 
times. 

Allusions to ordeals are found in the classie 
literature in Ramayana, vi. 101-103 (Gorresio), 
where Sita proves her innocence by -walking 
through fire; and in the Mrchehhakatikä, 9. 43, 
p. 156 S., where the ordeals by fire, water, poison, 
and the scales are referred to. 
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Bloomfield], in SBE xlii., Oxford, 1897, and W. Caland, Altin- 
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G. M. BOLLING. 

DIVINE RIGHT.—Divine right is a right 
conferred by God, sanctioned or inspired by Him, 
and based on His ordinance and appointment. The 
phrase is generally used to express the theory that 
kings hold their authority, not from the choice or 
consent of their subjects, but from God Himself 
alone. In English history it came into specific use 
in the 17th century, during the disputes between 
the Stuarts and their people. The a of Divine 
right was pre-eminently made for that dynasty ; 
the doctrine became the badge of Tories and High 
Churehmen; and at the Restoration in 1660 it 
was the accepted royalist creed. It was seriously 
maintained that hereditary monarchy, as opposed 
to every other form of government, has the Divine 
approval ; that no human power can justly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights; that the authority 
of such a king is necessarily always despotic; that 
constitutional liberties are not rights of the people, 
but concessions freely made by the king and liable 
to be resumed at his pleasure ; that treaties which 
he may make with his subjects merely inform 
them of his present intentions, and are not con- 
tracts of which the performance can be demanded. 

The chief representative of the Divine right 
party was Sir Robert Filmer, who in his books 
and pamphlets laid down the doctrine that the 
government of a family is the true original and 
model of all government, that all kings and 
governors derive their absolute authority from the 
patriarchs, and that to the end of the world the king 
will always have the natural right of a supreme 
father overa multitude. This fantastic theory was 
fuly developed in his Patriarcha, a posthumons 
w ork (1680), but his position was sufliciently in- 
dieated in works published during his lifetime, 
his ‘Freeholders Grand Inquest touching our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his Parliament?’ 


